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A Year of Solid Growth 


The annual report of Atlantic Life reveals the 
continued sound progress of the company. Insurance 
in force as of December 31, 1953 totaled $321.- 
805,003. New business amounted to $63,134,269. 


The average size ordinary policy exceeded $6,000, 
a new company high. The average premium also was 
larger. 

Favorable contracts in a broad line, including life, 
annuities, accident and sickness and hospitalization, 
plus unexcelled service to agents and policyowners 
alike, have assisted Atlantic’s outstanding agency 


force in achieving this fine record for 1953. 


A Dee 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 


- More than aHtalf Coretury of Service 
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xxx The New York State Legislature has passed two 
bills readjusting the expense limitations of life insur- 
ance companies operating in that state. At press time 
they were on the Governor’s desk and by now may 
well have been enacted into law. On page 11 is given 
the case for this Revision of Section 213 as developed 
by the chairman of a joint committee of the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance Association 
of America. 






xxx A man may be considered as conducting two busi- 
ness enterprises, first and most important, the family 
business and, secondly, the vocational business which 
he pursues for the economic advantages to his first busi- 
ness. A great opportunity and a duty lie before the 
accident and health insurance industry to indoctrinate 
the millions of laymen to a proper appreciation of the 
family business and the vocational business. In this con- 
ception, which of course is A Basic Approach to insur- 
ance, accident and health insurance and life insurance 
can and should act as teammates. See page 15. 





*k*k Record levels of consumer income and liquid 
personal savings have been primary factors in the main- 
tenance of a volume of new housing starts in the neigh- 
borhood of one million a year. In addition there are 
other basic economic factors which should operate to 
maintain such a volume. These conditions have acted 
and should continue to act to keep the mortgage busi- 
ness healthy. However of great importance to the con- 
dition of The Mortgage Market are the policy decisions 
of the various governmental housing agencies and the 
Federal Reserve. These various influences are discussed 
in the article on page 21. 


**kk There is about the management of a life insurance 
company, whether mutual or stock, an idealism and 
dedication to service that exists, perhaps, in no other 
branch of industry. This idealism surrounds a hard 
core of hard work and efficiency. After paying 
tribute to The Spirit of Management, the article on 
page 25 considers the practicalities by which this spirit 
is implemented. The author discusses cogently the 
results of a questionnaire completed by the top manage- 
ment of twenty-one companies. The survey includes 
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such points as the number of persons reporting directly 
to the president of the company and the fashion in 
which the president’s time is divided among his many 
responsibilities. 


*x*x*x It is often felt that heavy executive responsibilities 
are apt to affect the physical well-being of individuals 
and to aggravate whatever disabilities may exist. Mem- 
bers of top management are subject to exhausting emo- 
tional strains as well as the physical strains of travel, 
meetings and countless other duties. Our author on 
page 33, however, feels that the problem of The Execu- 
tive’s Health should be approached with an enquiring 
attitude. Is there anything really endemic to the execu- 
tive which makes him more vulnerable to disease than 
other citizens is the question he examines from several 
aspects. 


*x*x* The hiring of men to sell life insurance is a serious 
business which must be given consideration in all its 
ramifications. It involves the main livelihood and the 
security of his family, the growth of the agency hiring 
him and thus ultimately the growth of the company 
itself and the esteem in which the industry is held 
by the public at large. The article on page 39 does 
not try to encompass all these facets of what super- 
ficially may look like a simple thing. It narrows its 
comments to the hiring of men as the foundation for 
Building a Sales Organization in an agency. 


*kk Many executives are still using the same termi- 
nology and letter construction that studded the corre- 
spondence of their grandfathers. They may be unaware 
that this is so but quite certainly the recipients recog- 
nize it. A business letter should be short, concise, and 
to the point. On page 55 are some good ideas to follow 
along with scme practices to avoid if you want to be 
sure you are not writing Horse and Buggy Letters. 


**x* When an underwriter reviews an accident and 
health policy under which there has been a claim, for 
the purposes of deciding whether or not it should be 
renewed, he must be aware of the potentials of his 
decision. It is short-sighted for a company to build up 
good public relations through the operations of its claim 
department only to have it destroyed by ill-advised ac- 
tion of the underwriting department. In addition to 
public relations there are several other factors which 
must be considered in reaching a decision. Some of the 
ramifications of Post-Claim Underwriting are discussed 
on page 93. 


xxx The success or failure of a life insurance agent 
is a subjective thing dependent on the background, 
training and motivation of the man himself. On page 
100 a man tells autobiographically Why Agents Become 
Ex-agents. Each reader will inevitably react differently 
to the article depending on the interpretation he places 
on the events related. 
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Inquiries invited 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 


Y Ukon ¢ 


Russ Building 


Michigan 28 
Van Nuys Building 
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This We Believe 


@ Qualified underwriters are entitled to a 

gear modern compensation plan that places 

emphasis on training and underwriting 
skill. We have such a plan. 

’ @ Underwriters of quality business should be 
adequately compensated. Our contract 
provides for payment of a bonus to our 
representatives who earn the National 
Quality Award. 

@ Our policyowners are entitled to continu- 
ous service, and our representatives are 
entitled to adequate compensation for per- 
forming this service. Our contract pro- 
vides an important and liberal lifetime fee 
for such service. For more information, 








Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


Vice President In Charge of Agencies 
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Month 


Total 2 months 


(000 Omitted) 


TOTAL INSURANCE 


LIFE SALES 





1952 1953 1954 
$2,080,000 + rs 000 $2,594,000 
2,240,000 4,000 2,784,000 
$4,320,000 $5,033,000 $5,378,000 
2,962,000 3,398,000 
2,646,000 3,295,000 
2,909,000 3,126,000 
2,674,000 3,227,000 
2,513,000 2,962,000 
2,387,000 2,853,000 
2,589,000 2,758,000 
,738,000 2,908,000 
2,994,000 3,042,000 
3,460,000 3,767,000 





TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 


Total 2 Months 


$1,470,000 
1,490,000 


$2, 960,000 


1,728,000 
1,747,000 
1,696,000 
1,693,000 
1,683,000 
1,574,000 
1,604,000 
1,828,000 
1,682,000 
1,963,000 


$1,653,000 
1,725,000 


$1,721,000 
1,821,000 





" $3,378,000 


2,170,000 
2,088,000 
2,013,000 
2,096,000 
1,998,000 
1,833,000 
1,774,000 
1,952,000 
1,953,000 
2,200,000 





$21,788,000* $25,000,000* 


$3,542,000 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


NR Deine ikian 
Feb. 


Total 2 Months 


Total 2 Months 


Year 


Furnished by Institute of Life Insurance and Life Insurance 




















$409,000 $450,000 —- $432,000 
486,000 534.000 537,000 
~ $895,000 $984,000 $969,000 
568,000 583,000 : 
532,000 543,000 
575,000 608,000 
4971000 543,000 
450,000 499,000 
473000 526,000 
503,000 519,000 
535,000 562,000 
508,000 549,000 
451.000 477.000 
$5,987,000 $6,400,000 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
$201,000 $256,000 $441,000 
264000 415,000 426,000 
~ $465,000 $671,000 «$867,000 
266,000 645,000 
367,000 664,000 
638,000 505,000 
484,000 588,000 
380,000 465,000 
340,000 494.000 
482,000 465,000 
375,000 304,000 
404,000 540,000 
1,046,000 1,090,000 
~ $6,664,000* $8,700,000* 


Agency Management Association. 


* Including year-end adjustments 





Change 
1953-54 
10% 
4% 


7%o 


49 
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—4% 


1% 


—2% 


and credit life insurance. 








Best's 
Insurance News 


Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 
BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Subscription Rates: 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Under Act of March 3, 18 Per 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range March 

High Low 15, 1954 

Seine Tife TemMeeMes CO. occ siccicccccccccces 113 94 110% 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. .............. 68 59 68 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .... 79 70 75 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... 289 219 289 
Continental Assurance Co. ............... 144 123 144 
Franklin’ Life Insurance Co. .............. 65 40 65 

Gulf TAfe Tmewmramed Ca. ccc ccccccccccccccs 2414 21 22% 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.* ... 6636 574 66 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 730 645 730 

Life and Casualty Insurance Co. .......... 23% 20% 22% 

Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ............ 77% 66% 76% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ..... 225 193 225 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. .......... 60 52 60 

National Life and Accident Insurance Co.# 5554 4834 5514 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 34 33 34 
Tenvelers Umsurance CO. 0. .00sccseciecees 1,000 844 995 
ee ae eee ee 67% 60 66 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ............ 29 28 28 


* Adjusted for 33144% stock dividend. 
# Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


CALIFORNIA Reinsured 
Citizens Life & Casualty Ins. Co. ..........Los Angeles, Cal. 
DELAWARE Licensed 
Columbia Life Insurance Company ........ Washington, D. C. 
Admitted 
Farm Family Life Insurance Co. ............2 Albany, N. Y. 
HAWAII Admitted 
North American Life & Casualty Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
MAINE Admitted 
Farm Family Life Insurance Co. ............ Albany, N. Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Patriot Life Insurance Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Monarch Life Insurance Company ........ Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK Licensed 


Farm Family Life Insurance Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 
Allied Life Insurance Company 


Admitted 
Independence Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


Mebpchbeaeul Albany, N. Y. 


Yee Eee Charlotte, N. C. 


......Louisville, Ky. 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ............... Springfield, Ill. 
North American Accident Ins. Co. ............ Chicago, II. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 
Calhoun Life Insurance Company .......... Columbia, S. C. 
East Coast Life Insurance Company ........ Charlotte, N. C. 
Financial Life and Casualty Ins. Co. ...... Columbia, S. C. 
Great Eastern Life Insurance Co. ......... Greenville, S. C. 
Examined 
Investors National Life Insurance Co. ...... Columbia, S. C. 
Liberty Life Insurance Company .......... Greenville, S. C. 
Life Insurance Co. of South Carolina ..... Columbia, S. C. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co. .......... Montgomery, Ala. 


Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 


TEXAS Licensed 
American Empire Life Insurance Co. .......... Austin, Texas 
Chiro Life Insurance Company ......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Hub Insurance Company ........00...0000- Lubbock, Texas 
Oil Industries Life Insurance Co. .......... Houston, Texas 
Petroleum State Insurance Co. ........... Beaumont, Texas 


A 


HONORED 


Abram L. Geller, Houston, Texas —Life Member, 
Million Dollar Round Table, and 3 times Pacific 
Mutual National Production Champion and Big 
Tree Club President, says — 


“In the Pacific Mutual tradition, personal 
achievement is greatly dignified. When | first 


earned the Big Tree Club Presidency in 1933, | 
was honored in tangible ways that permanently 
enhanced my prestige. Ten years later, my second 
Championship again brought lasting recognitions 
that helped shape the pattern for still another 
‘First’ in 1953, my 25th Pacific Mutual year.” 
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Life Insurance Company of Georgia 


passed the billion mark and moved into 
1954 with $1,060,689,567 life insurance 
in force. Payments to policyholders and 


beneficiaries in 1953 amounted to 


$10,541,464. Assets were increased 
18 percent to $94,205,212. 
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MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE 





AN EYE 
FOR 
FIGURES 





Tokens of teamwork 

by all Life of Georgia people 
in the achievement of 

the billion in force 

were tie bars for men 

and ear dangles for women, 
which they received when 
the mark was passed in September. 


F inancial Statement e DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Assets — 
U. S. Government Securities . 10.28 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 10.63 


eee 


AMOUNT 
$ 9,688,500.57 
10,018,010.04 
1,340,584.78 
19,156,304.69 
3,996,555.71 
2,428,196.00 
38,872,726.99 


2,776,006. 14 
1,194,691.25 
713,115.05 
1,673,739.09 
524,130.07 
1,819,326.17 
3,325.00 





Public Utility Bonds . 20.33 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 4.24 
Stocks 2.58 
Mortgages (First Liens) 41.27 
Real Estate: 
Offices (Including ee 2.95 
Investment . . ie, ee oe, 
eR oa es aw A we -76 
SO: ec .« ee 
Interest and Rents ‘Due and Accrued 56 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Net). 1.93 
Miscellaneous Assets = os 
Total Assets . - 100.00 


$94,205,211.55 








Liabilities and Surplus 


Policy Reserves . . 

Claims in Process of Settlement 

Reserve for Unreported Claims , 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ‘ 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes . 
Reserve for Pension Plan a 
Agents’ Bonds Reserve and Interest . 

Security Valuation Reserve . 

Miscellaneous Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities Except Caine. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FUNDS FOR FURTHER 
PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 

Capital . . pee? eee ow 

Unassigned Surplus Funds 


Capital and Surplus . . . « « « 
ME es a a GO, a 


INSURANCE 


AMOUNT 

$72,655,713.0! 
305,816.58 
208,239.23 
980,008.66 
859,510.01 
5,475,890.47 
550,955.0( 
254,735.2! 
419,472.5: 


$81,770,340.6° 


$ 7,000,000.00 
5,434,870.86 


$12,434,870.86 
$94,205,211.55 


IN FORCE 
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, ate , j Paul Revere’s Ride to Philadelphia 
< onal ae See ae _ Sparks a Plan 
ae ee for Our Independence 


Eleven months before his famous ride to mobilize 
the Minute Men in April 1775, Paul Revere rode 300 
miles to Philadelphia seeking help for Boston, whose 
shipping was being strangled in reprisal for the Tea Party 
Revere’s meeting with prominent Philadelphians in the 
City Tavern sparked plans for calling the First Conti- 
nental Congress. Thus, one of the first steps toward the 
Declaration of Independence was taken only a few blocks 
from the present site of The Penn Mutual Building— 
today’s symbol of financial independence for thousands 
of American families. 


A Penn Mutual Independence Plan... 
Your Freedom from Financial Uncertainty 


We Americans realize that it takes planning to meet the uncertainties 
of the future. And no heritage is more cherished than our right to 
provide for our own future—in our own way. 


Today, over 600,000 American families look to The Penn Mutual for 
help in achieving financial independence. Your needs—both present 
and future—can be met with a Penn Mutual Independence Plan 
Back of tailored to your specific requirements. You can make certain that funds 
your independence i for mortgage payments or for a college education will be available, 
stands The LY or you may provide for your own retirement later on. 


PENN MUTUAL Your Penn Mutual Underwriter is well qualified to help you prepare 
your personal plan for financial security. He represents a company 
with both the experience of more than a century and assets of well 
over a billion dollars. What’s more, his approach to your problem 
is that of an expert endowed with friendly understanding. Call him 
today—his services are yours without obligation. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 








PENN MUTUAL BUSINESS IS SOLD ONLY BY PENN MUTUAL CAREER UNDERWRITERS 


s Best’s Life News 











DIVIDENDS 
. And Related 
ACTIONS 


lize 
300 
10S¢ 
ty. 
the 
nti- 
7——1954 Interest Rates on—— 
s— 7——Instalments—, 
oa Accumulated With- Not With- 
Effective Date Scale is: Dividends drawable drawable 
Company From To 
Bankers Lite Co. .........0.. 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Increased 314% 3.1% 3.1% 
Berkshire. Mass, ........:... 5/ 1/48 5/ 1/55 Continued 3 3 3 
Central Life, lowa .......... 5/ 1/54 5/ 1/55 Increased (27% ) 34% 3 3 
Connecticut Mutual .......... 1/ 1/53 1/ 1/55 Continued 3 3% 3% 
Constitution, Calif. .......... 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Continued 3 2 2 
a errr 7/ 1/53 7/ 1/54 Continued 3 3 3 
Equitable Society ........... 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 New Scale 2% 2 2% 
Equitable, Canada ........... 1/ 1/50 1/ 1/55 Continued 4 3% 3% 
4 Farm Bureau, Ohio .......... 5/ 1/53 5/ 1/55 Continued 3 2% 3 
Fidelity Health & Acc. ....... 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/55 Continued ‘ eas 
es 
to General American ........... 7/ 1/52 7/ 1/54 Continued 3 3 3 
Great-West, Canada ......... 4/ 1/54 4/ 1/55 Increased 3% 3% 3% 
™ Guarantee Mut., Nebr. ....... 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Revised 3 2% 2 
— Guaranty Income ........... 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/55 Continued 2 2% 2% 
a ee a rr 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Increased 3 3 3 
“4 Imperial, Canada ............ 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Increased(17%) 3% 3% 3% 
aa rere 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/55 Continued 2 2 2% 
ce 1/ 1/49 1/ 1/55 Continued 3 2% 2% 
z Lincoln National ............ 7/ 1/52 7/ 1/54 Continued 3 2% 3 
4 London Life, Canada ........ 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Continued 3 3 
“ Manhattan Life, N. Y. ....... 5/ i733 5/ 1/54 Revised 234 2% 2% 
Metropolitan, N. Y. ......... 5/ 1/54 5/ 1/55 Increased (14% ) 3 3 3 
Mutual Life, N. Y. .......... 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Increased (20% )234 234 3 
Northwestern National ....... we eeeee ww eee ein ' 2% 2% 2% 
POM-AMOCPECER 2.060056 ccc 6/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Increased (7.8% )3 3 3 
Philadelphia Life ........... 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/55 Continued 2% 2% 2% 
eee te eh Oe 1/ 1/48 5/ 1/55 Continued 4 4 4 
Pradentiol, N. J. ..sccccsces 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Increased 2% 3 3 
Rural Security, Wisc. ........ 9/ 1/51 9/ 1/54 Continued 2 2 2 
Security Life & Acc. ........ 1/ 1/49 1/ 1/55 Continued 3% 3% 3% 
Security Mutual, N. Y. ...... 5/ 1/50 5/ 1/54 Continued 3 3 3 
Service Life, Nebr. .......... 6/ 1/48 4/ 1/55 Continued 3 2 2% 
Standard Insurance ......... 5/ 1/54 5/ 1/55 Increased (10% ) 3 2Y, 3 
—_ UN Ree, COMMER . 2... oe ses 4/ 1/54 4/ 1/55 Increased 3% 3% 3% 
aA Union Central .......2...00. 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Increased (10% ) 234 2% 2% 
— Western Life, Mont. ........ 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/55 Continued 3 3 3 
Western and Southern ....... 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/55 Continued 3 2% 2% 
Wisconsin State Fund ....... 4/ 1/54 4/ 1/55 Increased 2% vee — 
(Continued on the next page) 
Vews For April, 1954 











Dividends—Continued 


Fraternal Societies 


Aid Association ............ 
A. O. U. W., Kansas 
Bro. Ry. Teaiamen .«....... 
Fidelity Life Assoc. ......... 
Lutheran Brotherhood 
Maccabees 


Ce 


Modern Woodmen, Ill. ....... 
Polish National Alliance ...... 
Re BO Oe PURE. kc c cpnsn as 
Womens Cath. Order Forester. 
Woodmen Circle ........ 000. 
Western Bohemian .......... 
Woodmen of the World 
Assessment 
gS 
| 
(a) Guaranteed Rate 





1/ 1/49 1/ 1/55 Continued 3 3 3 
1/ 1/54 1/ 1/55 Increased 3 2 2% 
1/ 1/51 1/ 1/55 Continued 3 3 2% 
4/ 1/47 1/ 1/55 Continued 2% 2% 2% 
7/ 1/53 7/ 1/54 New Scale 3 2% 3% 
1/ 1/52 1/ 1/55 Continued 3% 3 3 
1/ 1/48 l/ 1/55 Continued 3 2% 2u% 
7/ 1/49 1/ 1/55 Continued 3 2% 2% 
6/ 1/51 6/ 1/54 Continued 2Y 3 3 
1/ 1/48 1/ 1/55 Continued 4 4 

1/ 1/51 1/ 1/55 Continued 2% 2 

1/ 1/50 1/ 1/55 Continued 2 2 eta 
7/ 1/50 7/ 1/55 Continued 2% 2 2% 
1/ 1/48 1/ 1/55 Continued 2% 2% 2y” 
1/ 1/50 1/ 1/55 Continued see (a) (a) 





MAJOR-MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 


TOTAL of thirty companies now 
— major-medical expense 
insurance, according to information 
furnished us. Six write on an indi- 
vidual basis and twenty-seven on a 
group basis. Some write both kinds 
of coverage. Six of those issuing 
group coverage do so only on an ac- 
commodation basis for their em- 
ployees. 


EXPENSE REVISION 
PROPOSED 


wo bills introduced in the 
New York State Legislature by 
Senator William F. Condon and 
Assemblyman Edmund R. Lupton 
have been approved and sent to the 
governor. One of the bills amends 
Section 213 of the New York Insur- 
ance Code, the other Section 213-a. 
“The proposed revision of Section 
213 seeks to readjust expense limita- 
tions for ordinary life insurance, to 
bring them more in line with the ac- 
tual incidence of expense, without 
increasing the expenses allowed over 
the lifetime of a policy,” said Sena- 
tor Condon, who is chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
surance Rates and Regulations. “It 
also provides a revised additional 
expense allowance for small compa- 
nies, giving more of these compa- 
nies increased margins for meeting 
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the competition of larger compa- 
nies.” 

The change in Section 213-a ap- 
plies to weekly and monthly pre- 
mium insurance serviced at the 
home, and increases the margins be- 
tween actual expenses and the allow- 
able limits, according to the senator. 


AWARDS 


HE John Hancock Mutual Life 

Insurance Company has again 
been honored by Freedoms Founda- 
tion for contributions to a better un- 
derstanding of the American way of 
life. For the fifth time, the Han- 
cock’s magazine advertising was 
honored, this time with a distin- 
guished service award. In 1950, the 
advertising campaign took the top 
Freedoms Foundation award. 

Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge was founded in March 1949, 
as a non-profit, non-political and 
non-sectarian organization. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is honorary chair- 
man and former President Herbert 
Hoover, honorary president. 

For the second consecutive year 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. received a merit award 
in a competition sponsored by the 
Advertising Club of Springfield, 
Mass. A display of small-space ads 
won top honors in the classification 
for newspaper advertisements. The 
ads feature Norman Rockwell 


sketches and brief copy for news- 
paper use. These Rockwell sketches 
are also used in the company’s con- 
sumer magazine advertising. 

The contest is sponsored each year 
to promote better advertising tech- 
niques in various media among Con- 
necticut Valley firms. In addition 
to the merit awards to the winning 
companies, individual citations are 
presented to persons and agencies 
involved in preparing the prize ex- 
hibits. 


. 


POLICY COVERED 
UNSCHEDULED FLIGHT 


RECENT decision of the Court of 

Appeals of New York state has 
ruled that the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York must pay a 
death claim resulting from the 
crash of an unscheduled airliner, a'- 
though the policy excluded such 
deaths. The decision, which uphe!d 
the lower court, held that the exclu- 
sion language used was not sufi:- 
ciently clear to the layman and that 
the vending machine selling the po!- 
icy was located close to a counter 
selling non-scheduled airline tickets. 
The plaintiff was Marion. E. Lachs, 
the Bronx, New York, beneficiary 
named by the insured Sadie Bern- 
stein. Mrs. Bernstein was killed in 
the crash of a non-scheduled aircra‘t 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey on Decem- 


ber 16, 1951. 
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HE case for revision of those parts of the New 
York State insurance law relating to expenses 
was well put in the statement presented by Wil- 
liam J. Cameron, chairman of the board of the Home 
Life of New York, before the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Insurance Rates and Regulation. 


Represented Associations 


Mr. Cameron was appearing as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Section 213 of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Association of America. 
These two company associations include 48 companies 
doing business in New York state. Some of these are 
among the largest, some medium-sized, and small. 

Mr. Cameron pointed out that the proposals go far 
towards meeting the urgent needs of the business. He 
said they did so without calling for any increase in the 
cost of life insurance to the policyholder. 


Works Hardships 


“The present Section 213, although revised to meet 
certain needs temporarily, is outmoded and works a 
hardship on many companies in a highly competitive 
field,” Mr. Cameron said. “The proposed revisions 
would remove many of these hardships and establish 
a more equitable basis for limiting the expenses of all 
companies, large and small.” 

It was Mr. Cameron’s assertion that the revisions 
“will not lead to an increase in the expense rates for life 
insurance, but will enable all of the companies to provide 
more adequate amounts of insurance at reasonable 
expense rates, and that the changes will enable the 
medium sized and smaller companies to grow to the 
extent they can do so soundly and thus share to a 
greater extent in providing life insurance service to 
the public.” 
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The Section 213 bills do these four things, according 
to Mr. Cameron: 


Four Functions 


1. Effect a realistic readjustment of the expense limit 
formulas to bring them more in line with the actual 
incidence of expense. 

2. Help the young, growing company establish a 
stronger position in a highly competitive business. 

3. Increase the margin between actual expenses and 
the legal expense limits, these margins having narrowed 
materially in recent years, as a result primarily of the 
much higher level of new business but also as a result 
of the rising cost of doing business. 

4. Accomplish all this. without increased cost to the 
policyholder over the lifetime of the policy—the bills 
merely redistribute the credits in the expense limits 
between earlier and later policy years. 


Redistribution 


“One of the important shortcomings of Section 213 
in recent years, with rapidly rising sales accompanied 
by rising prices and wages, has been the inadequate 
allowances for expenses in the earlier policy years, when 
the greater part of such expenses are incurred,” Mr. 
Cameron told the committee. “The proposed bills meet 
this situation by increasing the expense allowances in 
the earlier policy years and decreasing them in the 
later years. The over-all expense allowances not only 
do not increase as a result, but actually show a slight 
decrease.” 


Limitation 


It should also be pointed out that the increased ex- 
pense limitation allowances for early years would not 
mean that the companies would necessarily have to use 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SAVE 


thi 


ON TAXES! 


That’s what a 
regional insurance office 
can do at 


DAYTONA BEACH, 
FLORIDA 





When you establish a regional office here 
which serves 3 or more states, you save 
80% of the premium taxes you formerly 
would have had to pay! 


The market surrounding Daytona Beach is a 
rich one. Florida is the fastest-growing state 
east of the Mississippi... bordering-state 
population increases are nearly as great. 
Besides the favorable new tax structure, 
the rich potential of the Southern market, 


you get these extra advantages at 
Daytona Beach: 


e Cooperation in finding sites, office 
space, and capital for buildings 
e Ample supply of workers 


e Ideal year-round climate, assuring min- 
imum illness absenteeism, maximum 
efficiency, excellent employe morale 


Write now for full details! Address: 
M. L. Miles, Room 506 
Chamber of Commerce 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
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them. It means only that the upper limit on what can 
be spent has been changed in such a way as to provide 
more flexibility and to meet the actualities of present- 
day conditions in the business. 


For Smaller Companies 


A new method is devised in the proposals involving 
expense allowances for smaller companies. A sort of 
“Chinese Wall” at $500,000,000 of insurance in force 
exists now. Mr. Cameron describes the situation in 
this way: “The present law makes such an allowance 
(that is, the one for smaller companies), but this de- 
creases rather sharply as a company approaches $500,- 
000,000 of insurance in force and ceases after it reaches 
that point. The proposed revisions provide an additional 
allowance beyond this point, which decreases gradually 
and will not have the effect of causing hardship at any 
stage of growth. This will be a great benefit to the 
rapidly growing smaller companies, but it will add 
nothing to the expense limits of the larger companies.” 


Industrial Insurance 


Mention should be made of the discussion at the 
hearing of the proposed revisions of Section 213-a by 
Malvin E. Davis, vice-president and chief actuary of 
the Metropolitan. Mr. Davis is chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Section 213-a of the A.L.C. and_ the 
L.I.A.A. The proposed amendments to 213-a cover 
debit business and the allowance of adequate expenses 
to this type of insurance. 

It is good to see the extensive industry cooperation 
in the proposed amendments, which are of concern to 
many companies throughout the country. Realistic 
and adequate expense margins will encourage the 
healthy competition in business in New York state so 
necessary to the welfare of the public. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


MAY 


3-5 Insurance Accounting and Statistical Association, Annual 
Conference, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

3- 6 Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, annual, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

6-7 N.AAI.C., zone 2, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington, Delaware. 

17-18 Ass'n of Life Insurance Council, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

21-22 Illinois Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Decatur. 

25-28 Canadian Life Insurance Officers Ass'n, annual, Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, P. Q. 


JUNE 


2 ° Fraternal Actuarial Ass'n, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

3- 4 Society of Actuaries, western spring meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

5 N.A.I.C., zone 4, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

7-11 N.A.L.C., annual meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

14-15 American Life Convention, life officers investment seminar, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

15-18 Million Dollar Round Table, annual, Hotel del Coronado, 
California. 

17-19 American Life Convention, medical section, annual, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island. 
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the man 
who cares about 
children... 


There’s hardly a man who doesn’t 
have a “‘soft spot” in his heart for 
children. But the life insurance agent 
has an unusual opportunity to take 

an active part in showing that he cares 
about the future of the children 

in his community . . . showing that he 
has their interest at heart. 


As a life insurance agent, he 
demonstrates his interest in a concrete, 
vital way. When he has written a 
policy for the man with a family, 

he is “‘caring”’ for his client’s children 
... helping safeguard their future 
welfare and happiness. 


By helping families to plan and provide 
for this security, the Life Underwriter 
proves he is a man who cares. 


Provident Mutual Life insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 









® Each of us in the life insurance 
business has a continuing responsi- 
bility: to render professional services 

to the millions of free Americans who 
stand to benefit by our counsel. Letus - 
not neglect our responsibilities—and 
our opportunities. 





ae 
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HERE’S AN IMPORTANT FACT: 


The Tvavelers writes all forms 


of Life ensurance! 


T’s important because with The Trav- 
I elers you are sure to find the depend- 
able, guaranteed cost Life Contracts you 
want to provide for your clients. Whether 
you are recommending business lines or 
family protection; retirement, mortgage, 
or educational plans, you will find some- 
thing tailor-made for your use among the 
list of popular Travelers Life contracts. 


And, it’s important to know, too, that 
The Travelers is always ready to assist 
you make selling easier through a wide 
assortment of specialized sales tools, pro- 
motional materials, and full page national 
ads in leading publications. 

Why not talk over The Travelers Life 
contracts with a Travelers Life Manager 
or General Agent? He is ready to help you! 


The Travelers 1nsuRANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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O FOCUS ideas, in the in- 
terest of clear thinking, with 
respect to the economic func- 
tions of accident and health insur- 
ance, it seems best to outline first 
five propositions which have a vital 


bearing on our subject. 


Briefly 
stated, the propositions are: 


(1) From an economic stand- 
point, there are only two types of 
wealth that insurance can agree to in- 
demnify if lost through attacking 
hazards. Adam Smith, the father of 
economics, defined the subject as the 
“science of wealth.” That is prob- 
ably the best definition we shall ever 
have of the subject of economics, 
but Adam Smith did not classify 
“wealth” into the following two 
types, namely, (a) property wealth, 
representing the tangible things of 
life, such as land, structures, equip- 
ment, raw materials, and finished 
goods, and (b) the human life value, 
consisting of the dollar value of 
current honest earning capacity, or 
the capitalized value of that earning 
capacity, resulting from the insured 
human being’s character, health, in- 
dustry, investment in education and 
training, mental creativeness, and 
determination to succeed. Corres- 
pondingly, there are only two main 
forms of insurance, namely, (a) 
property insurance, consisting of 
many different kinds—such as fire, 
marine, bonding, liability, title, etc., 
and (b) personal insurance, like life 
insurance, and accident and health 
insurance, designed to _ protect 
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DR. S. S. HUEBNER 
Emeritus Professor of Insurance 
Univ. of Penna. 

President Emeritus, American College 
Chairman of the Board 
American Institute 





To accident and health insurance 


against the loss of the dollar value 
of the human life. 


The so-called casualty forms of 
insurance need to be classified either 
as property insurance or as personal 
insurance, depending on the type of 
wealth to which the coverage re- 
lates. The word “casualty” was 
used originally to represent many 
forms of miscellaneous insurance, as 
contrasted with the then more im- 
portant kinds; later it became 
strongly entrenched legally, when 


Basic Approach 


some of the miscellaneous forms of 
insurance became giants; and now 
it appears in insurance language as 
a dignified third type of insurance, 
although no new third type of 
wealth seems in the offing. Certain 
forms of insurance, like hospitaliza- 
tion, and medical and surgical ex- 
pense insurance may be viewed by 
some as overlapping property in- 
surance. If taken to protect against 
depletion of an existing savings ac- 
count, the motive is property in- 
surance. But, during the working 
period of life, it is quite logical to 
regard these forms of insurance as 
existing for the effective repairing 
of the life value when injured by 
accident or sickness, just as property 
insurance exists to meet repairs to 
existing property when partial loss 
has been caused by fire or some 
other hazard. 


(2) Accident and health insur- 
ance, bearing in mind its true pur- 
pose, should be called disability in- 
come insurance. The cause (haz- 
ard) and the true objective (cure) 
are both important, but the objec- 
tive is, of course, the more impor- 
tant. Life insurance does not pro- 
tect against physical death (except 
through life conservation work) ; 
instead, its purpose is to guarantee 
against the absence of current in- 
come occasioned by such economic 
disabilities as physical death, the liv- 
ing death, or the retirement death. 

ts purpose in nearly all cases is to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Basic Approach—Continued 


guarantee, when these disabilities 
strike, against the absence of a 
decent investment estate sufficient 
to yield the current income needed 
for self and dependents. Similarly, 
accident and health insurance does 
not ‘ protect against accidents or 
sickness (except through life con- 
servation work) ; instead, its funda- 
mental objective is to guarantee 
against the absence of current 
earned income when occasioned by 
accident or sickness, and also to 
meet the costs of repairing the dis- 
abled insured (life conservation 
service). 


Fundamentally Similar 


It is thus apparent that life insur- 
ance and accident and health insur- 
ance are very similar in their funda- 
mental mission. Both belong to the 
category of personal insurance, al- 
though both, as will be shown later, 
may also be used to protect the in- 
sured’s existing property estate. 
Fundamentally, both aim to provide 
against the absence of current 
earned income when occasioned by 
disabilities directly attacking the 
human life value. Life insurance 
has more in mind, it is true, the 
creative accumulation of an estate 
to meet later income needs in the 


event of premature death or retir- 
ing old age, whereas accident and 
health insurance aims to give the 
income while the recipient still lives. 
But even here some accident and 
health contracts also offer a capital 
sum in the event of the insured’s 
death. By and large, both deal, in- 
surancewise, directly with the pro- 
tection of the dollar value of the 
human life. It seems quite logical, 
economically speaking, for life in- 
surance companies to undertake the 
writing of accident and health in- 
surance in addition to their regular 
life insurance contracts. On the 
other hand, companies may, if they 
so wish, confine themselves solely to 
the accident and health forms of in- 
surance. 


(3) Of the three types of eco- 
nomic death—the premature physical 
death (“casket death”), the retire- 
_ment death (retirement from active 
work but remaining as a consumer ), 
and the living death (“total and per- 
manent disability death’’)—the last 
is clearly the most dreadful and 
costly, as will be explained later. It 
would never be chosen by a thought- 
ful person if a choice had to be con- 
templated. Economically, the living 
death is accident and health insur- 
ance from one point of view, but it 
is also real life insurance, because it 
constitutes the worst type of death 
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offers quality disability protection 
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that can occur during all of the ac- 
tive working period of life, prior to 
retirement. The purpose of total 
and permanent disability insurance 
is to furnish a regular life annuity 
of a stated amount to the victim of 
the living death, just as life insur- 
ance is designed to give a regular 
life annuity, of a stated amount, to 
the victim of compulsory retirement 
—from his job or of sheer old age. 


(4) In life and in accident and 
health insurance underwriting, both 
dealing with the human life value, 
it is important to regard the family, 
economically speaking, as a business 
to be managed in a businesslike man- 
ner. Man has two business enter- 
prises, namely, first, and most im- 
portant, the family business, and, 
secondly, the vocational business 
which he pursues to give the great- 
est economic advantages to his first 
business—the family business. In 
the overwhelming majority of cases, 
the two business enterprises are 
most closely intertwined. Accident 
and sickness disability, especially 
when prolonged over a period of 
some months or when total and per- 
manent, should be viewed in its 
serious economic consequences to 
the family business as well as to the 
efficient operation of the vocational 
business, which so often is the main 
support of the family business. 


(5) The mission of insurance 
should be the indemnification of 
losses that amount to something 
worth while—that really hurt fi- 
nancially—and not the payment of 
small losses of a trivial character. 
The emphasis should be towards a 
larger indemnity to meet real dis- 
ability income loss situations, rather 
than the payment of the numerous 
tiny losses relating to only short 
periods of disability but which in the 
aggregate, for the population as a 
whole, constitute the lion’s share of 
the national loss. To change the 
general mental attitude will require 
much educational effort, it is true. 
But the time has come to convince 
people to take a friendly view 
toward the use of a generous “de- 
ductible” in order to get, at a fair 
price, the mental security associated 
with a larger indemnity, spread over 
a longer period of disability. Like- 
wise, the educational effort should 
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be focused upon the reasonableness 
of people to exercise enough thrift 
to take care of themselves and de- 
pendents for a reasonably lengthy 
period, instead of hanging perpetu- 
ally on the fringe of almost immedi- 
ate financial exhaustion when dis- 
ability strikes. 


The Primary Service 


From the foregoing, it must be 
clear that the indemnification of the 
loss of current earning capacity is 
the greatest direct service of accident 
and health insurance, irrespective of 
whether it protects against tempo- 
rary disability or total and permanent 
disability. Life insurance has the 
same objective, except that it pro- 
tects against the loss of the capi- 
talized value of the human life, 
based on earning capacity, so that 
dependents may be kept in status 
quo after the breadwinner dies, 
whereas accident and health insur- 
ance, both temporary and perma- 
nent, protects against the loss of 
current earnings only until the end 
of the contractual liability period— 
or until death, as in the case of total 
and permanent disability insurance. 
Both aim to do the same thing, ex- 
cept that life insurance contemplates 
the accumulation of an investment 
fund which, when invested at a cur- 
rent rate of interest, will continue 
the income indefinitely to the heirs, 
or on the basis of some policy option, 
whereas accident and sickness dis- 
ability insurance concerns itself es- 
sentially with the indemnification of 
current earnings during the life- 
time of the insured. 


In fire, marine, and certain other 
forms of property insurance, we are 
witnessing the rapid growth of so- 
called “business interruption insur- 
ance,” i.e., the insurer agrees to pay, 
to a stated amount, all the loss in- 
volved—anticipated loss of profits 
and unavoidable continuing costs, 
such as taxes, interest on debts, up- 
keep, etc—until the property, 
damaged by fire for example, is 
again restored to a condition of 
normal operating efficiency. It is, 
in other words, a temporary propo- 
sition, and is designed to keep the 
propetty ownef in a condition of 
status quo. Accident and health in- 
surance is “business interruption in- 
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... Liberty and Freedom 


Liberty Life has closed its books on another 
year of progress ... our 48th since the found- 
ing of the Company in 1905. As in the past, 
we had the privilege and satisfaction of help- 
ing thousands of persons provide an essential 
freedom ... financial freedom...for them- 
selves and their loved ones. Our 1953 annual 
statement tells the story of this progress: 


$582 Million in Insurance in Force 
$70 Million in Total Resources 


These figures mean added security—and 
peace of mind—for an increasing number of 
families and individuals. At the same time, 
they reflect the capital support that Liberty 
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Pees oer en re 


Life is giving to the nation’s economy. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Home Office 








FINANCIAL FREEDOM FOR. THE FAMILY 


surance” as regards current earning 
capacity with reference to wages, 
salary, or professional earnings. 
For practical, ethical operational 
purposes, the promised protection 
may have to be scaled down some- 
what for honesty reasons and 
human morale. But the analogy will 
be apparent to any thoughtful per- 
son. 

The primary function of accident 
and health insurance, as referred to 
in this section, is most helpful to 
the removal of the curse of worry 
and fear attached to the heavy fi- 
nancial burden, as well as to the un- 
certainty of the burden, associated 
with a lengthy and uncertain period 
of disability. Economically speak- 
ing, there can be no greater curse to 
the family business and to the voca- 
tional business, for what spells for 


greater success than a free mind, 
unshackled by worry and fear. As I 
have often written, “Such worry is 
certainly not conducive to 2 speedy 
recovery. Instead, it is a primary 
cause of prolonged illness. It is said 
that worry and fear cause the 
majority of unnecessary premature 
deaths. Again, in the absence of an 
income from insurance, the victim 
of accident or disease may be 
tempted to undertake work pre- 
maturely, with the danger of serious 
relapse.” 


Supplementary Services 


Although indemnification of the 
loss of current earning capacity for 
the support of man’s two business 
enterprises—his family business and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THE COMPANY 
BY THE GOLDEN GATE 





RECORD GROWTH 
FOR 1953 


$354,379,664 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Increase—$48,220,020 


RESOURCES 
Gob 2. ss st eB BRS 
U.S. Bonds . 19,166,784.00 
Other Bonds 17,072,264.00 


Mortgage Loans 16,418,982.49 


Policy Loans 4,609,297.74 








Accrued Premiums . 1,293,780.08 
Home Office Property . 690,450.63 
Accrued Interest 280,722.45 
Other Assets 46,853.72 
Total . . . . . . $60,491,654.73 
OBLIGATIONS 

Policy Reserves $50,237,173.00 
Policy Dividends 1,847,589.35 
Claims Pending 450,220.86 
Advance Payments 910,465.94 
Staff Retirement 814,000.00 
Taxes in 1954 . 338,919.98 
Miscellaneous . 419,637.60 
Special Reserves 521,080.66 
Total Reserves . . $55,539,087.39 
Capital & Surplus Funds 

for Added Security 4,952,567.34 
a . $60,491 ,654.73 

More than 
95 Millions 
paid in benefits 


All of high ch ++.@ quality 
Company doing business in a quality 
market. Copy of Annual Report in- 
cluding list of securities owned 
mailed on request. 
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A Basic Approach—Continued 


his economic calling—is the funda- 
mental economic objective of acci- 
dent and health insurance, there are 
four additional supplementary ser- 
vices of substantial importance in 
ever sO many cases, namely : 


(1) Accident and health insur- 
ance serves as a vital supplement to 
existing life insurance. Accident 
and health insurance and life insur- 
ance are teammates for the great 
majority of average American 
families, in the sense that either one 
alone, for the wage and middle-class 
families, does not serve as a com- 
plete family protection program. 
Such families are confronted with 
two great hazards—temporary ces- 
sation of earning power through tem- 
porary accidents and sickness and 
complete cessation of earnings oc- 
casioned by death. They, therefore, 
need a combination of the two types 
of life insurance to give certainty 
with respect to economic obligations 
to the family. 


(2) Avoids forced lapsation of 
existing life insurance. Life insur- 
ance savings, a home usually not 
fully paid for, and a rather small sav- 
ings bank account or a few humble 
security investments constitute the 
accumulated estate of the over- 
whelming majority of American 
families. When accident or sickness 
actually kills, life insurance proceeds 
become available. But when the 
accident or sickness is temporary, 
income ceases and additional ex- 
penses pile up. The life insurance 
premiums continue in ever so many 
cases, subject only to the customary 
“days of grace.” Sacrifice of exist- 
ing life insurance policies, therefore, 
becomes a real hazard with many, 
and the value of such policies is now 
clearly apparent to the insured. 
Many life policies recognize this 
situation and contain a waiver of 
premium payment clause in the 
event of total disability. But in 
many cases there is no such pro- 
vision and the value of accident and 
health insurance as a protection of 
existing life insurance must be ap- 
parent. 


(3) Serves as property insurance 
of the insured’s non-life insurance 
estate. Much has been written about 
life insurance used as “property in- 


surance” to protect the non-life in- 
surance estate of the insured. Life 
insurance exists for two principal 
purposes, namely, first, and most 
important, indemnification of the 
dollar value of the human life, and, 
second, property insurance for the 
protection of the dollar value of the 
tangible property estate of the in- 
sured. In fact, it can be shown with 
ease that, as property insurance of 
existing tangible property, life in- 
surance is more important than fire, 
marine, corporate bonding, liability, 
and all the other forms of property 
insurance combined—multiplied by 
two. 


Similar Missions 


But life insurance and accident 
and health insurance are similar in 
their economic mission, and accident 
and health insurance also serves the 
same two outstanding objectives, 
namely, indemnification of lost earn- 
ing capacity and protection of the 
tangible property estate already ac- 
cumulated. So, for the insured’s 
family business it serves as a means 
of giving current income to meet 
current living costs, plus the in- 
creased financial burdens such as 
medical and hospital expenses, cost 
of medical supplies and equipment, 
and nurse hire. It thus prevents the 
exhaustion of humble family sav- 
ings. As I have written elsewhere: 
“A savings fund (aecumulated 
tangible property estate) gives much 
pleasure to the thrifty individual. 
To him, it is the armor and shield 
(the peace of mind) against the un- 
known emergencies of the future. 


- The pleasure of the fund lies not in 


the spending thereof, even though it 
be for an emergency, but in its pre- 
servation and continued reasonable 
growth. Yet how readily such ac 
cumulated funds are often exhauste« 
or depleted because of the length) 
disability of the person whose labor 
and sacrifice have been the power 
behind the systematically growing 
savings account.” Accident and 
health insurance constitutes an in 
surance (property insurance) of th: 
existing family savings fund. 
Further consideration of this sub- 
ject will make only too apparent the 
supreme importance of total and 
permanent disability insurance. 
covering disability for a long stretch 
of time and possibly forever—con- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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National’s Increased Dividend Scale constitutes another important achievement 


in its already enviable record of providing Low Cost insurance to its policyholders. 


The following illustrations give examples of our 
NEW LOW NET COST and NEW LOW NET PAYMENTS 
Example—Age 35 $10,000 Policy 
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ORDINARY | 20 PAYMENT LIFE PAID UP 20 YEAR 
LIFE LIFE AT 65 ENDOWMENT 
Annual Premium per $10,000 274.50 402.60 317.10 522.80 
20 Year Results 
Total Gross Premiums 5,490.00 8,052.00 6,342.00 10,456.00 
Total Dividends Applied* 1,736.80 2,160.50 1,859.20 1,866.40 
Net Premiums 3,753.20 5,891.50 4,482.80 8,589.60 
Cash Value 3,700.00 6,610.00 4,660.00 10,000.00 
Net Cost 53.20 718.50 f 177.20 f 1,410.40 } 
20 Year Average Annual Net 
Cost per $1,000 .27 3.59 { 89 T 7.051 
20 Year Average Annual Net 
Payment per $1,000 18.77 29.46 22.41 42.95 


*Dividends neither a guarantee nor an estimate for the future 


7 Return over cost 
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HE mortgage business in 

1954 should be good. The 

mortgage banker can confi- 
dently look forward to a plentiful 
demand for new mortgage loans on 
the one hand and to an adequate 
supply of funds available from insti- 
tutional investors seeking outlets in 
good mortgages on the other. 


The Underlying Factors 


Let us look first at the underlying 
factors that seem likely to produce 
a large volume of new mortgage 
loans this year. The demand for 
new housing, although not so press- 
ing as in recent years, is still vigor- 
ous and persistent. There are mil- 
lions of American families who 
would like better housing than they 
now enjoy and many of them are 
financially able to afford it. While 
disposable consumer income was 
slightly off in the fourth quarter of 
1953 from the record high level 
reached earlier in the year, it is still 
extremely high by any previous 
standards. Tax reductions, effective 
at the beginning of this year, should 
help sustain a high volume of per- 
sonal disposable income even if we 
have some further decline in indus- 
trial production and employment. A 
second major factor that should con- 
tribute to a strong demand for hous- 
ing in the months ahead is the 
tremendous volume of liquid savings 
held by the general public estimated 
at present to amount to nearly $200 
hition as compared with $184 bil- 
lion at the end of 1951. 
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A confident look forward 


I emphasize these record levels of 
disposable consumer income and 
liquid personal savings because I be- 
lieve they have been the primary 
factors which have maintained a vol- 
ume of new housing starts in the 
neighborhood of one million a year 
or better during the past three years 
when many of the recognized hous- 
ing experts were predicting a decline 
in new housing starts due to the 
anticipated lower rate of family for- 
mation and the tighter mortgage 
market which developed in these 
years. Incidentally, spokesmen for 
the home builders throughout this 
period were screaming the loudest 
about how they were going to be 


practically forced out of business 
by what they regarded as stringent 
mortgage terms imposed by the gov- 
ernmental housing agencies and the 
mortgage investors. 

In addition to high personal in- 
comes and large liquid savings there 
are other basic economic factors 
which should promote a high volume 
of new housing starts in 1954. The 
birth rate continues amazingly high 
and since this largely reflects more 
children per family, many couples 
are finding that their new postwar 
homes no longer take care of their 
housing needs. The elimination of 
rent ceilings and the upward adjust- 
ment in rents that followed is also 
important in bringing a large new 
group of buyers into the new house 
market. 


More Households 


Another significant demand factor 
is the sharply higher ratio of the 
number of households to population 
than was true in former years. This 
is partly because some people main 
tain more than one house. Also, 
more older couples are able to main- 
tain separate households because of 
social security, pensions, and accu- 
mulated savings. The number of 
such people is increasing year by 
year and their evident desire to fol 
low the sun is adding to the housing 
demand in those fortunate areas of 
the country. 

Finally, increased mortgage activ- 
ity should result if Congress enacts 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Mortgage Market—Continued 


legislation permitting higher ratio 
loans on existing houses and easier 
credit for rehabilitation purposes. 
These changes are long overdue and 
should receive the support of every- 
one interested in mortgage financing. 

My own guess is that the volume 
of new housing starts this year will 
equal or exceed the 1,050,000 starts 
for 1953. Since the size of the aver- 
age house should tend to be larger 
and with the prospect of somewhat 
easier credit terms than prevailed in 


1953, the volume of residential 
mortgages produced should be 
greater. 


Non-Residential 


This will probably also be true 
with respect to non-residential mort- 
gages. At a recent meeting of the 
National Agricultural Credit Com- 
mittee it was the general consensus 
that the total farm mortgage debt 
will rise at least as much as was the 
case in 1953. Overall construction 
activity steadily increased through- 


out 1953 to a record peak in the 
fourth quarter of the year. This 
high rate should continue well into 
1954. Any decline in new industrial 
plant construction appears likely to 
be offset by gains in office buildings, 
warehouses, distribution facilities 
and other types of commercial and 
business construction. In any event 
the latter types of business buildings 
are more productive of mortgage 
loans. 

A virtual revolution has been oc- 
curring in our distribution system as 
a result of greatly increased handling 
costs and there is still much room to 
provide new and modern facilities in 
this field. Whereas American busi- 
ness generally has preferred to own 
outright its manufacturing plant 
and equipment and has financed 
them by retained earnings or offer- 
ings of new securities, the attitude 
toward ownership of distribution 
facilities has been quite different and 
leasing from others is generally the 
rule. I see nothing in the picture 
that would change this trend. There 
still appears also an unfilled back- 
log of demand for various types of 














THE OHIO NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Cincinnati 


OUR GENERAL AGENT 
FRED A. McMASTER, C.L.U. 


Los Angeles, California 





red A. McMaster of Los Angeles has been 
F in the Ohio National spotlight as one of our 
most successful field representatives for 

the past dozen years. A Life Member of the 
M.D.R.T. since 1947, ‘‘Mack’’ has served as 
President of the ONLI Honor Clubs and has held 
the same office in the C.L.U. chapter, the Life 
Underwriters, and General Agents & Managers 
Associations in Los Angeles. He is a dynamic 
speaker on life insurance selling and has appeared 
on NALU sales seminars in Hawaii and with the 
colorful Trained Seal Caravan of Texas fame. 

















commercial buildings 


needed to 
service the growing population in 
the suburban areas of our metropoli- 
tan centers. 


Supply of Funds 


What about the supply of funds 
available to buy mortgage loans? 
Savings continue to pile up in the 
hands of the various institutional 
investors. Life insurance compa- 
nies, mutual savings banks and say- 
ings and loan associations together 
showed a net increase of approxi- 
mately $7.1 billion in mortgage loans 
in 1953 as compared with $6.3 bil- 
lion the year before. The high vol- 
ume of institutional purchases of 
mortgages last year seems to me 
particularly significant in view of 
the fact it was considered a year of 
tight money. 

These same institutions should be 
in the market for at least as much in 
1954 if the terms and rates at which 
mortgages are offered appear attrac- 
tive to them. The commercial banks 
which added about $1 billion to their 
mortgage holdings last year should 
possibly buy more in 1954 because 
of their more plentiful supply of 
funds and lower short term money 
rates. I doubt if pension funds will 
be any factor in the mortgage mar- 
ket over the short run at least. 

This all adds up to alarge supply 
of funds available for mortgage 
loans in 1954 and it should be ade- 
quate to assure that mortgage bank- 
ers will have sufficient funds to take 
care of the demand if they produce 
the type of loans that satisfy the re- 
quirements of the various classes of 
institutional mortgage investors. 

Up to this point my observations 
have been directed largely toward 
the prospective demand for mort- 
gages and the supply of mortgage 
money. I have not talked much about 
the “mortgage market” as such. It 
is, however, the question upon which 
it is most difficult to have any firm 
convictions. 


Governmental Policies 


This is especially true since the 
policy decisions of the various gov- 
ernmental housing agencies on the 
one hand and the Federal Reserve 
authorities on the other are so im- 
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portant in determining the environ- 
ment in which the mortgage market 
operates. Up until a few months ago 
we thought we were fairly safe in 
making the following two major as- 
sumptions about the policies of these 
agencies : 


1. The new Administration was ex- 
pected to be reasonably conservative 
in its economic philosophy. It was 
generally expected that more reli- 
ance would be placed upon the oper- 
ation of competitive forces in mar- 
kets that were not unduly controlled 
by government intervention and 
regulations. Furthermore, Admin- 
istration spokesmen were stressing 
the need of reestablishing what they 
called an “honest dollar.” 

2. The Federal Reserve authorities 
were also believed to favor a greater 
degree of freedom in the money 
markets and had indicated the inten- 
tion to follow what has been called a 
“neutral” monetary policy. 


Federal Reserve Policy 


The events of recent months, how- 
ever, seem to throw serious doubt 
upon the validity of these assump- 
tions, particularly as they are related 
to the monetary and housing policies 
of the Administration. The Federal 
Reserve has embarked upon an easy 
money policy that has been carried 
to surprising extremes in view of 
the high level of prosperity which 
the country has been enjoying. The 
rate on new issues of 90-day Treas- 
ury bills which sold at about 234% 
in June of 1953 was pushed down 
to less than 1% in the early part of 
this year, a really tremendous de- 
cline in so short a period of time. 
The effect of this Federal Reserve 
policy has carried over into the 
longer term government and high- 
grade corporate security markets. 
Although the mortgage market has 
been affected to some extent by these 
developments the changes have not 
been nearly so marked. 

This may be explained partly by 
the fact that mortgage rates are more 
sluggish in adjusting to changes in 
the general money market. However, 
this is not the whole story and I 
take issue with those who are now 
Suggesting that we will soon see 
mortgage rates restored to what in 
the post-war years had been con- 
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BRING THEM OUT IN THE OPEN! 
Now you can take on your 
client’s pension problems. . . 
whether his business is large 
or small, Connecticut General 
gives you all the information 
and help that you need. And 
Connecticut General is flexible, 
“turns on a dime” to give you 
on-the-spot service. 


HERE’S WHAT CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL OFFERS TO HELP YOU 
SELL PENSION PLANS: 

1. You get valuable material 
that motivates prospects . . . 
develops sales opportunities. 
2. You get all the answers to 
technical questions concerning 
pensions. Connecticut General 








Don't let a client keep pension 
problems under his hat! 


Connecticut General 


keeps you carefully briefed on 
any developments that affect 
pension plans in your area. 

3. You get a tailored pension 
plan . . . adapted to the indi- 
vidual requirements of your 
client. It’s easy to present. 

4. Your client gets the special 
advantage of methods that 
we have developed to help 
employees understand benefit 
programs better and appreciate 
them more. 

Just call the Connecticut 
General office nearest you for 
skillful service by a pension 
specialist. Or write for details 
to: Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 








sidered normal differentials with the 
rates in the government and corpo- 
rate securities markets. I hope 
mortgage bankers generally will not 
become over-optimistic about the 
rates and terms that will prevail in 
the mortgage market a few months 
hence even assuming that the cur- 
rent easy money policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve are continued. 

Several reasons may be cited to 
support this position. 

The life insurance companies still 


have a large volume of forward 
commitments. According to the 
latest estimates the commitment ac- 
counts of insurance companies are 
about the same as they were a year 
ago. It is true that the money mar- 
ket outlook is quite different and 
consequently the life companies are 
less hesitant in making new commit- 
ments than at that time. This does 
not mean, however, that the insur- 
ance companies, and other institu- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Mortgage Market-—Continued 


tional investors, are going to rush 
out and make mortgage loan com- 
mitments regardless of prices and 
terms. 

The housing market is less buoy- 
ant and active than it has been in the 
past and competition for the pub- 
lic’s housing dollars is becoming in- 
creasingly more intense. Building 
costs are practically at their all-time 
peak and there are many people, 
some of whom by the way are mem- 
bers of the investment committees of 
financial institutions, who have seri- 
ous doubts about how long the build- 
ing boom can continue, especially if 
we have any significant recession in 
general business activity. In these 
circumstances | think there may well 
be some reappraisal by institutional 
investors of their policies with re- 
spect to buying mortgage loans in 
general and FHA and GI loans in 
particular. 

Also as a result of continued 
heavy purchases of mortgage loans 
over several years, many institutions 
have acquired about as many mort- 
gages in relation to assets as they 


wish to hold. Consequently their 
demand for new mortgage loans wili 
be related to the run-off of principal 
plus the percentage of new funds al- 
located for mortgage investments. 
Moreover, we can no longer expect 
the institutional investors to liqui- 
date any significant amount of other 
assets such as government securities 
to invest in mortgage loans. 

In view of the probable attitude 
of institutional investors and _be- 
cause inflationary forces are losing 
momentum this is no time for the 
Administration to put forward a 
program to reduce down payments 
and lengthen terms on insured and 
guaranteed mortgages. 


Borrower's Equity 


Many of my friends in the mort- 
gage business have pointed out that 
in recent years the payment record 
on 100% loans has been virtually the 
same as on cases where the borrower 
had a modest equity in his property. 
Also, there is no evidence that the 
length of term on FHA and GI 
loans has been a significant factor in 
the payment record of borrowers. 
It is doubtful that this experience of 





the recent past is a sound guide to 
what may develop in the future. 
The tremendous inflation in real 
estate values in recent years has re- 
sulted in equities being created in 
nearly all new housing almost as 
soon as it was completed. The fact 
is economic conditions have been so 
good throughout the post-war years 
that we have had an excellent pay- 
ment record on practically all mort- 
gage loans. Family incomes have 
been very high and many people 
who purchased a new house spent 
additional money on permanent im- 
provements that increased _ their 
original investment and enhanced 
the mortgage security. In most in- 
stances where an individual family 
encountered financial difficulties it 
has been possible to dispose of their 
property with some margin above 
the mortgage loan. 

That we have been lucky so far, 
due to the fortuitous conditions of 
the times, is no reason to press our 
luck at this stage. Yet even the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing suggested a_ thirty-year 
maximum term on FHA and GI 


(Continued on page 70) 











Covered for Protection 


During the last century, many wooden 
bridges were roofed to preserve the structure 


against rapid deterioration. 





Fountain Park 
Bridge in Allentown, 
Pa. One of the few 
remaining covered 


bridges in America. 


Guardian of Security 





The Baltimore Lile 


serves Allentown 


and vicinity throu; 
its District Office 1 
941 Hamilton Stree. 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Since 1882, Baltimore Life has acted as a 


keeping families intact. 


“roof” over the heads of its many policy- 


holders... preserving their peace of mind and 


The Baltimore Life INSURANCE CO. Established 1882 
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SPCR cc wmgreees 


N NO other line of business will 

you find the idealism that is 

found in the management of the 
life insurance company. Policyhold- 
ers are looked upon and treated as 
members of the family—not as mere 
customers. Some several years ago a 
prominent man, who had achieved 
distinction as an executive in bank- 
ing and in the utilities business, with 
no knowledge of the life insurance 
business, was brought in to take the 
helm of an old life insurance com- 
pany that had fallen upon sad ways. 
He observed that the thing that most 
impressed him about the life insur- 
ance business was the idealism, a 
dedication to service—a spirit that 
pertained to no other line of busi- 
ness. 

Tremendous responsibilities rest 
on the president of a life company. 
His spirit, character and personality 
shape those of his company. He 
must take sole blame for the mis- 
takes of anyone in his organization, 
whereas he must share with his as- 
sociates credit for any noteworthy 
achievements. He must be imbued 
with a sense of his responsibilities 
and importance. 


Undue Conceit 


However undue conceit or inordi- 
nate ambition on the part of the top 
man has probably been the cause of 
more loss in life insurance than has 
cupidity. There was the case of a 
company failing because the presi- 
dent, against the advice of his tech- 
nicians, permitted the continuance 
of a popular form of insurance cov- 
erage at inadequate premiums and 
reserves. Having been in the busi- 
ness longer than his advisers, he in- 
sisted that he knew better than they 
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what was or was not adequate. 
Another man, wishing to have 
recognition in the financial world, 
bought control of an established life 
insurance company. He knew noth- 
ing about the business, but thinking 
that large increase in volume would 
be evidence of success, set a goal of 
having a billion dollars of insurance 
in force in five years’ time. To ac- 
complish that he put the agency man 
in charge of both underwriting and 
production. The company was 
loaded up with substandard risks at 
standard premiums. For years there- 
after it suffered excessive mortality 
loss, and eventually went broke. 


Areas of Management 


In order to get some idea of the 
areas of life company management 
in which there is quite general agree- 
ment and those in which there is dis- 
agreement, I sent a questionnaire to 
the chief executives of twenty-four 
companies, big and little. Twenty-one 
of those chief executives found time 
to respond to that questionnaire. 
Among the questions was the fol- 
lowing: “What in your opinion is 
the most important function of the 
president of a life insurance com- 
pany?” Here are three of the an- 
swers: 


The shortest opinion was expressed 
in the single word: “Organization.” 
The longest appears to have ex- 
pressed the philosophy of all the 
others but one, and reads as follows: 
“Tt is hard to define the most im- 
portant function of the president, 


because in large corporations today 
he is not the restless pioneer indi- 
vidual who ‘risks his shirt’ as in the 
early pioneer days, but rather he is 
a professional executive broadly 
trained for the functions of initiat- 
ing decisions, approving decisions 
that come up to him, choosing and 
training his chief associates, co- 
ordinating the activities of his firm 
and supplying the personal lead- 
ership necessary, not only in the 
organization, but in the field that is 
generally called public relations. 
No doubt, in many cases some one 
of these functions is emphasized 
more than the other functions and 
one may even find ‘at the expense of 
other functions’ in a few cases, but 
certainly the president’s objective is 
to be so broad that he is conscious of 
all the functions and pays attention 
to them all.” 

The third answer reads as follows: 
“To promote, build, and direct 
agency operations, which are the life 
blood of the company.” 


Varies from Time to Time 


The executive who said that also 
said that 70% of his attention was 
given to agency matters. None of 
the others said they devoted to 
agency matters as much as 50%. 
One said 45%, three 35% and all 
the others 20% or less. Of course, 
it is well nigh impracticable for the 
president to definitely allocate his 
attention or his time to specific func- 
tions, as his attention must neces- 
sarily vary from time to time accord- 
ing to circumstances or as exigencies 
arise. 

The majority of the responding 
executives considered that leader- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Spirit of Management—Cont. 


ship, organization, coordination of 
activities and training of officers 
were the most important functions 
of the President. 

The fact that one of the respond- 
ing presidents said that he devoted 
70% of his attention to agency mat- 
ters and that he considered that the 
most important function of the presi- 
dent, brings to mind that the life in- 
surance companies are today getting 


1953... 


another Beneficial year 


a much smaller share of the public’s 
personal income than they did a 
decade or so ago. As the 1950 dollar 
was worth only 53 cents in relation 
to the 1940 dollar, the total life in- 
surance coverage in 1950, which, ac- 
cording to the Life Insurance Fact 
Book was $234 billion, was really 
only $124 billion in purchasing value 
as compared with 1940, and the 
net gain for the ten year period, 
instead of being $119 billion, was 
only $8% billion in terms of pur- 


.. . Our best year — 


Our insurance in force has increased, 
bringing the benefits of life insur- 
ance to an ever widening circle of 
friends. We are proud of our sound 
management which has led to our 
solid growth. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Insurance 


David O. McKay, Pres. 
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chasing power as compared with 
1940. With a population in 1940 of 
about 132 million, and life insurance 
in force of $115% billion, life in- 
surance per capita was then $875. 
In 1950, with a population of 151 
million and life insurance in force, 
in terms of purchasing power, of 
$124 billion, the per capita insurance 
had dropped to $821. A 6% drop. 
(These figures of insurance include 
ordinary, group and industr.al life 
insurance, but exclude government 
life insurance.) Maybe that com- 
parison indicates that individually or 
collectively we should give more at- 
tention to new business production. 
Maybe we should have our econ- 
omists look into the matter to see 
what, if any, strange economic and 
social forces have entered the arena 
to have caused the life companies to 
slide backward in insurance cover- 
age for the public. 

Some years ago the vice president 
of one of the oldest, though not one 
of the largest, companies, reported 
to his board of directors, “We have 
now gotten our company so well or- 
ganized and developed that from 


now on it will run of its own 
inertia.” Whether the word “in- 
ertia” was used advisedly or 


whether it was a slip of the tongue 
or mind, I do not know. However, 
it proved to be prophetic, his com- 
pany stagnated for years thereafter. 
Being an actuary he might have had 
in mind that the assets of a life in- 
surance company would continue to 
increase for fifteen to eighteen years, 
even though no new business what- 
ever was procured, and that there- 
fore there was no compelling rea- 
son to aggressively seek more busi- 
ness. 


Board of Directors 


Reference has already been made 
to the heavy responsibilities of the 
president of a life insurance com- 
pany. In the eyes of the law and 
those of the public the board of di- 
rectors is responsible for the proper 
and sound operations of the com- 
pany in all its phases. A man out- 
side of the business sticks his neck 
out when he goes on the board of 
a life insurance company, especially 
that of a mutual company. It is a 
business of considerable technicali- 
ties, with which such a man cannot 
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be expected to be familiar. He relies 
on the integrity and ability of the 
president to preserve his good repu- 
tation. 

Two of the questions in my ques- 
tionnaire could be quite controver- 
sial. One was as to the “ideal” com- 
position of a board of directors, that 
is, the proportion of different occu- 
pations, or professions, or busi- 
nesses to be represented on the 
board. The other was: “Do you 
think it desirable to have more than 
two or three salaried officers as 
members of the board?” I will here 
allude only to the answers to the 
second of these questions. In gen- 
eral, according to those answers, the 
presidents of the mutual companies 
do not think it desirable to have 
more than two or three, or possibly 
four, salaried officers as members of 
the board, whereas the presidents 
of the stock companies were all of 
the view that a substantial propor- 
tion of the board membership not 
only could be, but should be, salaried 
officers. 

In theory, I suppose, it can be 
argued that a subordinate officer, 
subject to the orders of the presi- 
dent, cannot by the very nature of 
that relationship function as an in- 
dependent member of the board, and 
that an officer should not be in the 
position of fixing his own responsi- 
bilities and salary and those of his 
president. The outstanding success 
of the stock companies whose boards 
have a goodly proportion of salaried 
officers as members seems to refute 
the validity of that theory, as to 
stock companies at least. Again: It 
comes down to the personality and 
character of the president and of 
those with whom he surrounds him- 
self as associate officers. 


Detailed Supervision 


To get some idea of the extent to 
which the presidents have permitted 


themselves to be saddled with de-: 


tailed supervision and as to the ex- 
tent to which they delegate respon- 
sibility to other officers, I asked the 
question: “How many officers re- 
port directly to the president?” The 
following is a summary of the an- 
swers: 


‘One company with 85 employees 
had 3 officers reporting directly to 
the president. 


(Continued on page 42) 








For 1953 gains over 1952 


There is no greater company reward for the past yeat’s en- 
deavors than to be able to pay public tribute to our, field force 


for “‘a job well done.” We are very proud of our agency organiza- 


tion. It is gratifying to know that their accomplishments have 


given each man a sense of satisfaction — as well as a handsome 


remunerative return proportionate to the part he played in 


achieving this record. 


If you are “eyeing” new horizons it 
might pay us to discuss what we 
have to mutually offer each other. 
Correspondence will be held strictly 
confidential. 
Address: Russell S$. Moore, 
Manager of Agencies 
AGENT and AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
are still available in a few select loca- 
tions in the following states: Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, In- 


diana, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, and 
California, 
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METROPOLITAN’S ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1953 


Over a Billion Dollars 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries —the Largest Sum in the History of Insurance 


More benefits to more people were paid 
by Metropolitan in 1953 than have ever been 
paid by any Life insurance company in a single 
year. Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries amounted to $1,029,000,000. 

All in all, 1953 was an outstanding year in 
your Company’s operations. In most respects, 
it was the best in Metropolitan’s 86-year history. 
In the light of the high level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States and Canada, and the 
ability of our Field organization, this is not 
surprising. We can take pride in reaching new 
heights in service to the peoples of our two 
countries. 


National Economic Conditions 

In retrospect, 1953 was a year of transition. 
Uppermost in the minds of all, but particularly 
those with sons of military age, was the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. Nevertheless, we 
fully realize that our goal of a worid at peace is 
far from won, and it is incumbent upon us to 
continue to remain militarily strong. With 
Korea no longer an active military theatre, we 
can convert some of our industrial facilities 
from production of materiel for human destruc- 
tion to the satisfying of human wants. 

On the domestic front, a number of influ- 
ences have been at work to materially reduce 
the inflationary forces, which for so many years 
have been driving the cost of living to ever 
greater heights. The curtailment of war produc- 


tion, a temporary catching up with civilian de- 
mand in some areas, a determined effort to 
achieve a balanced budget, and a return to 
more orthodox management of public debt and 
fiscal affairs—all have played their part. 

We in the Life insurance business are particu- 
larly conscious of the effects of inflation, which 
bear so heavily on the thrifty and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes. All efforts to control this 
danger should receive our fullest support. 

In the year ahead, business will be more com- 
petitive, but this is no cause for concern. Com- 
petition provides the same goods at lower prices, 
or better goods and services at the same price. 
The United States has grown to its present out- 
standing position on the basis of competition 
in a free market. 

We are passing through a readjustment pe- 
riod, and have been for a number of months, 
but fundamentally this country is strong. We 
have, far and away, the greatest productive 
capacity of any country in the world. More 
than this, the people of this country and Canada 
have not lost their fundamental traits of thrift, 
initiative, and faith in God. Our two countries 
will go to much greater heights of prosperity 
in a peacetime economy than ever could be 
achieved in the midst of war. 


Metropolitan Highlights of 1953 
During 1953, Metropolitan’s gain in Life in- 
surance in force was substantially larger than 


was ever previously recorded by Metropolitan 
or any other Life insurance company in any one 
year. Metropolitan’s Life insurance in force, at 
the end of 1953, totalled more than $56 billion, 
The number of people covered under all forms 
of Metropolitan policies reached a record high 
of over 37 million. 

The assets of the Company, which help guar- 
antee the fulfillment of its obligations, increased 
by $719,000,000 and reached $12,312,000,000 
at the close of 1953. 

Dividends to policyholders during the year 
reached an all-time high of $214,829,000. The 
interest rate earned by Metropolitan invest- 
ments, after deducting investment expenses, in- 
creased to 3.31% (compared with 3.21%, for 
1952), and stood at 3.09% after the Federal 
Income Tax. Mortality continued at a low rate. 
Expenses increased moderately, largely becuse 
of the increased volume of business. 

In citing the 1953 accomplishments, we wish 
to pay particular tribute to the 48,000 men and 
women in the Metropolitan organization who 
have made these results possible. 


Me., 


President 


For a more complete story of Metropolitan's 
operations during 1953, mail the coupon below. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES — DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 





Bonds a ok $8,437,418,065.78 Statutory Policy Reserves. . $10,438,536,909.00 
Industrial and Commercial . $4,172,794,376.37 Policy Pr ds and Dividend: Lett with Company at 
U. S. and Canadian Government . 1,890,206,554.53 Interest . mS ae 689,329,021.00 
Provincial and Municipal 65,021,712.72 Set aside for Dividends to Policyholders (payable in 1954) _ 203,618,054.00 
Public Utility . 1,642,459,573.13 
Policy Claims Currently O 2 
Railroad 666,935,849.03 ‘a PS BMO032-4 
Other Policy Obligations . 93,674,723.78 
Stocks (All but $16,476,038.61 are preferred or guaranteed.) 172,718,060.11 ? 
Taxes Accrued (payable in 1954) . s* @ 51,633,831 .58 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . o @ @ « .» « SRST ASS rity V 5 
On urban properties . $2,157,837,445.45 Security Valuation Reserve (prescribed by the National 
dene. 178,559,689.38 Association of Insurance Commissioners) 25,845,145.00 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loa ) 
Real Estate (including housing projects and properties for ad ath — 5,050,000.00 
MUNN 5 3d. bar Se, ete 443,446,660.78 All Other Obligations 28,213,270.94 
Policy Loans (made to policyholders on the security of their TOTAL OBLIGATIONS - $11,596,540,987.84 
policies) ae G8 488,853,000.73 Special Surplus Funds... . $110,683,000.00 
Cash and Bank Deposits 156,401 445.73 Unassigned Surplus 604,709,379.29 
Other Assets (chiefly premiums and interest outstanding) 276,698,999.17 ee a 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


- $12,311,933,367.13 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


715,392,379.29 
. $12,311,933,367.13 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $586,852,295.40 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Orfrice: 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
Paciric Coast HEAD OFFice: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
IAN HEAD OFFICE: 180 WELLINGTON St., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Gentlemen: 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. ] 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Annual Report to 
Policyholders for 1953. 
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Court Holds Beneficiary Properly 
Changed by Insured on Group Policy. 


Cornell University in 1931 ap- 
plied for and received a group policy 
oi insurance from Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. Dr. Hugh 
Glasgow, a research entomologist at 
Cornell, desired the coverage and 
authorized Cornell to deduct pre- 
miums from his salary. The sum of 
$10,000 was payable on death of the 
insured, and certificate No. 296 was 
issued to him showing his estate to 
be the beneficiary. He changed this 
by an “endorsement” in 1934, mak- 
ing his sisters Grace and Ruth ben- 
eficiaries. The next year he married 
and in 1936 obtained a “rider” nam- 
ing his wife Beulah as beneficiary. 
He told his sisters and his wife that 
this had been done. 

The next year, 1937, the insur- 
ance company rewrote the master 
policy and issued Dr. Glasgow a new 
certificate, it being No. 106. The 
beneficiaries on the new certificate 
were Dr. Glasgow’s sisters, this 
having been taken from the enroll- 
ment cards at the University. The 
trial judge found that Prudential 
had merely failed to check its own 
files where a copy of the 1936 rider 
was kept and had relied on the en- 
rollment card furnished by Cornell. 
Dr. Glasgow had actually made no 
request for a change of his benefici- 
ary since making his wife benefici- 
ary in 1936. 

After Dr. Glasgow’s death, the 
certificate No. 106 was found in his 
safety deposit box with the 1936 
rider and the 1934 endorsement at- 
tached to it. In 1947 when Dr. 
Glasgow knew that he had an in- 
curable disease, he made his wife 
a joint owner of his safety deposit 
box, taking her to the bank for this 
purpose. The box was not opened 
by anyone until after his death. The 
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by O. D. BRUNDIDGE of Brundidge, Fountain, 





insurance company filed an inter- 
pleader suit tendering the $10,000 
proceeds of the insurance policy 
into court, naming the sisters and 
the widow as defendants as adverse 
claims had been filed by the parties. 

The District Court judge, who 
tried the case without the interven- 
tion of a jury, concluded that the 
widow, Beulah, was entitled to have 
the beneficiary designation on cer- 
tificate 106 reformed to name her as 
the beneficiary as so provided in the 
1936 rider. 

The sisters appealed from the de- 
cision of the lower court alleging 
that the evidence was insufficient to 
satisfy the New York rule which is 
that before reformation can be 
granted the proponent of the ref- 
ormation must establish his right 
to such relief by clear, positive and 
convincing evidence. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals agreed with the 
lower court that the evidence in this 
case was adequate to justify refor- 
mation. The court stated that Pru- 
dential had no intention of changing 
the existing beneficiary designation 
nor had the insured any such in- 
tention, but the naming of the sisters 
in the new certificate as benefici- 
aries was a mistake resulting from 
Prudential’s failure to inspect its 
own files which contained a copy of 
the 1936 rider. 

The court, however, went further, 
and stated that another ground ex- 
isted by which they could award the 
insurance money to the widow re- 
gardless of the reformation of the 
certificate. As the certificate gave 
the insured the right te change the 
beneficiary upon notification to the 
company through the college, and as 
the insurance company had waived 
this provision, which was for their 
protection, by filing the interpleader 
suit, the defense of non-compkance 
with the manner of changing bene- 


ficiary is not available to the origi- 
nal beneficiary. The next problem 
was to determine whether or not 
the insured actually intended to 
change the beneficiary. The court 
concludes that it can be inferred 
from the circumstances surrounding 
the incident, the insured had at- 
tached the 1936 rider to the new 
certificate and, secondly, by thus at- 
taching the rider to the new certifi- 
cate, he intended to change the ben- 
eficiary. The sisters contend that 
this is basing an inference upon an 
inference and, thus, not proper rea- 
soning. The court however stated 
that the inference that the insured 
attached the 1936 rider and did so 
with the intent to change the ben- 
eficiary designation on the new cer- 
tificate 106, are parallel inferences 
based upon all the circumstantial 
evidence in the case. Prudential In- 
surance Company of America vs. 
Beulah Glasgow et al. (U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second ‘Circuit, 
New York, CCH Life Cases (2nd) 
576.) 


Counsel : 

Lytle & Lytle, Erie Co. Bank Bldg., 
Buffalo, New York, 

for appellant 


Lamb, Webster & Jordan, 714 
Union Trust Bldg., Rochester, New 
York, 

for defendant, appellant 

Newton, Morgan & Morgan, 400 
Terminal Bldg., Rochester, New 
York, 

for plaintiff appellant 


South Carolina Supreme Court De- 
nies Waiver of Premiums as Insured 


Was Not Totally Disabled. 


Sam Y. Adair had applied for and 
received four life insurance policies 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued ~ 


with the New York Life Insurance 
Company, each said policy .contain- 
ing among other things a clause 
stating that if the insured be totally 
disabled the premiums would be 
waived by the company. - The ‘clause 
read that if the insured “is and will 
be thereby wholly prevented from 
performing any work, following any 
occupation, or engaging in any busi- 
ness for remuneration or profit,” 
then the premiums would be waived. 


When the first policy was issued 
in 1935 the insured was a clerk in a 
drug store where he continued to 
work until 1940, at which time he 
began selling ladies hosiery. He was 
on a commission basis and traveled 
extensively in this work. In 1942 
he was making approximately 


$4,800 a year. 


About that time also he began 
having trouble with his foot, and in 
1944 the foot was amputated for 
what is known as madura foot. He 
was unable to sell hosiery after that 
and finally in 1949 he discontinued 
this line and began selling automo- 
biles. The insurance company had 
waived the premiums up to 1951, 
when the insured and one Richard 
L. Hull organized a corporation for 
the purpose of selling Chevrolet 
automobiles in Morgan County, 
Georgia. The insured supplied one- 
third of the $30,000 capital for the 
company. Hull was president and 
secretary and Adair was vice presi- 
dent and treasurer and was the only 
incorporator active in the business. 
Madison, Georgia, the county seat 
of Morgan County, where the cor- 
poration had the franchise to sell 
Chevrolet automobiles, was the 
principal place of business. Adair 
was on a monthly salary of $350. 
The Chevrolet agency had six em- 
ployees, including two mechanics, a 
helper, a parts manager, a sales- 
man and a bookkeeper. A profit 
was shown for the first year of ap- 
proximately $12,000 but no dividend 
was declared. 


After the insurance company dis- 
continued the waiver of premiums, 
the insured sued to establish that he 
was totally disabled within the mean- 
ing of the provision in the policy. It 
was the insured’s contention that he 
was unable to carry on his usual 


hosiery business due to the amputa- 
tion,.and that his salary was reduced 
from $4,800 to $4,200 as a result 
thereof, but that due to the devalua- 
tion of the dollar his earnings as a 
hosiery salesman would at the pres- 


ent time be valued at around. $6,500. 


or $7,000 per year, thus he was only 
earning a little more than half as 
much as he would. have been had he 
been able to continue on as a hosiery 
salesman. 

The lower court allowed the case 
to go to the jury, who found for the 
insured, stating that he was: totally 
disabled and the: insurance com- 
pany- appealed. . 

‘The Supreme Court of South 
Carolina sets out that the law in that 
state concerning this problem is that 
‘where the insured is unable to per- 
form all the material acts incident 
to the adequate prosecution of a 
business for which he has special 
training and has followed for many 
years, but is nevertheless enabled, 
by reason of new professional or 
business skills or experiences ac- 
quired by him, to perform the duties 
of a full time job in a new field for 
compensation reasonably compa- 
rable with the amount of compensa- 
tion formerly earned by him,” he is 
then not totally and permanently dis- 
abled within the contemplation of the 
ordinary total disability clause. 


The court reviewed the case of 
Moyle vs. Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York and the case 
of Goudelock vs. Prudential Life 
Insurance Company of America, 
which are cases in that jurisdiction 
concerning disability policies. In 
the Moyle case total disability and 
waiver of premiums were denied. 
The insured was a sales manager for 
a tobacco manufacturer at a salary 
of $4,600 a year, but had lost his 
right hand when a small child. His 
left hand was injured, rendering him 
unable to carry on his ordinary busi- 
ness. He finally acquired, after 
several years, a job as executive 
director of the Community Chest, 
at a salary of $3,600 a year, and the 
court held that although he had been 
previously totally disabled, this new 
employment would be conclusive 
that he was no longer totally and 
permanently disabled. 


In the Goudelock case the insured 
was employed by an organization 





but suffered a serious heart attack 
in 1946. In 1947 he resumed his oc- 
cupation, his physical condition be- 
coming much worse and, on the ad- 
vice of physicians, he stopped work 
for a while. However, despite the 
advice of his physician, he acquired 
another job, devoting about three or 
four hours a day to this work. In 
this case the court held that the jury 
appropriately could find that the in- 
sured was totally disabled within the 
meaning of the policy. 


This court feels that the Moyle 
case is a much stronger showing of 
total disability than Adair could 
show, and that Adair had not shown 
sufficient total disability to come 
within the holding of the Goudelock 
case. Therefore the upper court re- 
versed the lower court’s holding and 
remanded for entry of judgment in 
favor of New York Life Insurance 
Company. Adair vs. New York Life 
Insurance Company (CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 612. South Carolina 
Supreme Court Case No. 3715.) 


Counsel : 

Haynsworth & Haynsworth, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, 

for appellant 


Blackwell, Sullivan & Wilson, 
Laurens, South Carolina, 
for respondent. 


« 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


- Geter sales personnel should 
urge prospects to seek compe- 
tent legal advice with regard to the 
possible impact of the Taft-Hartley 
Law on their proposed insurance 
plans, members of the Group Super- 
visors Association of New York 
City were told recently by Nathaniel 
B. Taft, New York Life Insurance 
Company attorney. 


“Even though the penalties of the 
statute are directed at the employers 
and the unions,” Mr. Taft declared, 
“it would be unwise for a group- 
writing company to sit back quietly 
and ignore the unresolved questions. 
It is incumbent upon insurers in 
their service function to point out 
these problems to group prospects 
so that they can secure legal ad- 
vice from their own counsel.” 
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For The Second Consecutive Year 
The Men Of The Life Of Virginia 
Lead The Nation... 
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This man is free from the financial 
worry that usually accompanies long 
disability because . .. his insurance 
counselor had the foresight to provide 
Disability Coverage in his insurance 
program. This means that he will receive 
regular monthly cheques while he is 
disabled. 


You, too, should recommend a perma- 
nent and complete program to each of 
your clients. Life insurance alone is riot 
adequate protection. A long period of 
disability with its attendant loss of 
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income and increased expenses makes 
even the payment of premiums diffi- 
cult or impossible. Disability coverage 
removes this hazard. 


Start today to explain to your clients 
the benefits of owning an M. I. I. C. 
Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renew- 
able, Disability policy. It provides you 
with another highly-important and 
attractive type of insurance. and opens 
up a new field of opportunity. It gives 
you a fine chance to render greater 
service and to increase your own income 


Write us for booklet ''We Must Have Income Insurance" 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HE health of the executive is 

not an abstract problem but 

one which has received wide 
recognition in American industry. 
A few years ago it was estimated 
that more than four hundred or- 
ganizations in the United States and 
Canada have a periodic health ex- 
amination program for major per- 
sonnel. In another survey of one 
hundred eighteen companies it was 
ascertained that eighty-six offered 
periodic health examinations to over 
twenty-three thousand members of 
management and that 82% of these 
executives utilized the opportunity 
for the examination afforded. 


The Prevailing Attitude 


The prevailing attitude in regard 
to the executive’s health which I pro- 
pose to examine critically, is reflected 
by the following quotations : “Many 
authorities agree that there are fac- 
tors related to heavy executive re- 
sponsibilities which tend to affect 
the well-being of individuals and to 
aggravate existing physical disabili- 
ties. Weighty decisions subject them 


to frequent exhausting emotional, 


strains. Necessary travel, meetings 
and countless advisory and adminis- 
trative duties often leave the execu- 
tive tense and exhausted with little, 
if any, opportunity for essential re- 
laxation and_ recreation.” From 
another source, “The Boss Dies 
Young,” an article in Nations Busi- 
ness, we find the following streamer 
headline, “Great geniuses have the 
shortest biographies,” said Ralph 
Valdo Emerson. He could have 
substituted “executives,” who have 
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Not an abstract problem 


ten per cent less life expectancy than 
employees. I want to lay that ghost 
here and now for no statement can 
he more erroneous. 


Let us approach the problem of 
the executive’s health with an inquir- 
ing attitude. As executives we move 
in a circle of executives, work with 
them, live with them in similar com- 
munities, take our recreation to- 
gether and form our friendships 
among them. And when one of us 
is stricken in his prime with an at- 
tack of coronary occlusion and per- 
haps dies suddenly we shudder, not 
only because we have lost a friend, 
or a close business associate, or a 
community companion, but because 


we see ourselves mirrored in the 
tragedy and we become fearful. Un- 
derstandably we attribute the event 
to specific causes, and since our 
world is a world of executives—ipso 
facto—it is the life of the executive 
we hold responsible. We set up a 
wailing wall which we have eu- 
phemistically termed “The Pace 
That Kills” and live in fear of im- 
minent nervous exhaustion, physical 
collapse and death. 

And so, understandably, industry 
has called in the doctor to remedy 
the situation, on a large scale, and 
with much pious concern. But the 
good doctor should not prescribe a 
remedy until he is certain that the 
diagnosis is correct; like a judge he 
does not condemn until he weighs the 
evidence. Accordingly, | think it 
meet that we ascertain if there is 
anything really endemic to the exec 
utive which makes him more vul- 
nerable to disease than other citizens. 
Or is he really and merely suffering 
from a disorder I shall call Cas- 
sandritis. 


Several Aspects 


I would like to consider this ques- 
tion from several aspects, 1) the 
sociological, 2) statistical, 3) the 
clinical viewpoint and 4) economic 
meaning to business. 


1) Sociological—I will not dwell 
long on this particular facet, but 
wish only to point out a few facts 
which are self evident. 

a. the nature of 
varies enormously. 
b. the nature of executive personali- 


executive jobs 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Executive's Health—Continued 
ties varies immensely—doubtless 
through a much wider range than 
other economic groups. 

c. the executive pattern of life out- 
side business activities varies in an 
extreme manner. 


It is obvious one cannot categorize 
the executive as a rubber stamp type 
as is all too often done in caricature. 


2) Statistical—Is the life span of 
the executive shortened as is gen- 


erally assumed? All available sta- 
tistical evidence emphatically indi- 
cates that it is not. In fact the mor- 
tality of the executive socio-economic 
group appears better than that of 
any American group excepting the 
farmer. Let us look at the data. A 
survey of death rates by occupation 
was carried out in the pre-depression 
era by J. S. Whitney based on data 
of the U. S. Census of 1930. Her 
findings revealed that excepting 
farmers as already mentioned, there 
was a constant increase in the rate of 
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mortality in proceeding from the 
highest to the lowest social-economic 
group, in other words professional 
men and business executives had the 
best mortality experience. 


Insured Executive Lives 


The advent of chemotherapy and 
numerous other therapeutic advances 
and the interjection of a major eco- 
nomic depression and world war, 
does not seem to have altered the 
favorable position of the executive 
mortality experience. One method 
of estimating the mortality position 
among executives is to survey ex- 
perience with large amount insur- 
ance policies. By and large, large 
amount policies represent insured 
lives among the executive class. The 
report of the Joint Committee on 
Mortality, presented in the 1949 
Transactions of the Society of Actu- 
aries, reveals some interesting «lata 
in comparing causes of death among 
those with large amount policies and 
the general insured population. Cer- 
tainly individuals carrying large 
amount policies, who may be con- 
sidered representatives of the execu- 
tive group, fare no worse than others 
insured for smaller amounts. 


Deaths from cancer, suicide and 
violence are about the same in the 
large amount policy group as among 
insured lives in general, but surpris- 
ingly, deaths from diseases of the 
heart and circulatory system, includ- 
ing apoplexy were significantly lower 
in this study in those insured for 
large amounts. Viewed in this sta- 
tistical light, individual experience 
becomes less ominous. Unfortu- 
nately, unwarranted conclusions may 
be drawn from such statements as 
in a recent Fortune magazine article, 
“General Motors in 1949 lost 
twenty-nine men of the executive 


rank, (though not all in mid-career 


of course), sixteen of whom died of 
cardiovascular disease.” Other com- 
panies have had similar experiences. 
Since executive timber is a long 
term growth representing a large in- 
vestment, its premature loss is a 
blow both personal and financial. 
Let us look at cardiovascular dis- 
ease from the viewpoint of the phy- 
sician rather than the statistician. In 
effect we are speaking of coronary 
artery disease, which is the predomi- 
nant type of heart disease affecting 
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those in the executive years of life. 
If periodic health surveys disclose a 
high incidence of heart disease, it 
must not be inferred that this is 
peculiar to executives. A few years 
ago an important study of necropsy 
findings was conducted by White, 
Edwards and Dry at the Mayo Clinic 
among those who died of causes 
other than heart disease. It was 
found that a majority of individuals 
above the age of fifty showed ad- 
vanced coronary artery sclerosis. 
Clinical studies have yielded similar 
information. For example, we found 
in a study conducted at The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society that 
calcification of the abdominal aorta 
can be demonstrated with surprising 
frequency in normal individuals of 
middle age. We found also as others 
have too, that the Ballistocardio- 
gram is abnormal in a majority of 
individuals over the age of fifty. Un- 
doubtedly, this reflects a decrease in 
the vigor of cardiac contraction in 
older age groups, but the high fre- 
quency of Ballistocardiographic ab- 
normalities vitiates the clinical im- 
portance of this instrument. 


Electrocardiographs 


It is mandatory in many executive 
health surveys to have electrocardio- 
graphic studies. I would like to em- 
phasize the grave error that may 
result from interdicting business ac- 
tivities, or in any way modifying an 
individual’s life on the basis of iso- 
lated electrocardiographic abnor- 
malities. I may cite Bundle Branch 
Block as an illustration. Formerly 
this had been considered a grave 
finding foreboding a brief and cer- 
tainly sedentary future. Not long 
ago we conducted a mortality study 
at the Equitable and found that in 
the absence of other abnormal car- 
diovascular findings, individuals with 
Bundle Branch Block had almost as 
good a mortality experience as the 
average population. Consequently 
we have liberalized our attitude on 
insurability of individuals with this 
disorder. Unfortunately, in clinical 
medicine undue emphasis is still at- 
tached to this, as well as other elec- 
trocardiographic findings. Even 
though there be sure evidence of 
heart disease, few individuals require 
any marked change in their pattern 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Executive's Health—Continued 


of activities other than during acute 
periods of illness. 

Formerly coronary occlusion was 
viewed almost regularly as an end 
to active business career, if not to 
life itself. Today we know this is 
not so. A recent mortality study 
among disability claimants from 
coronary occlusion showed surpris- 
ingly good survival. About one-half 
lived ten years or longer and about 
one-third lived fifteen years or 
longer. There are too many aspects 
of cardiovascular disease to permit 
us to dwell on them individually. In 
general terms however the following 
may be said ; heart disease in middle 
life is exceedingly common. Its de- 
tection particularly when unaccom- 
panied by symptoms should cause no 
alarm. Usually, therapy is not called 
for, little or no modification in ac- 
tivity is warranted, and the outlook 
as a whole is quite good. Realisti- 
cally, one must state that at the pres- 
ent time, we have no agents of 
proved value which will prevent the 
development of atherosclerosis or 
which will improve coronary circu- 
lation once it has occurred. Doubt- 
less the future will have more to of- 
fer, but at any rate, the outlook is 
not as bleak as is generally supposed. 

It may appear that thus far I have 
taken a nihilistic attitude toward the 
problem of executive health. I do 
not wish to give this impression for 
repeatedly it has been shown that 
health examinations have yielded a 
surprising number of physical de- 
fects. Although abnormalities found 
in surveys for the greatest part do 
not threaten or curtail life, they are 
nonetheless important to industry, in 
that they can vastly impair the pro- 
ductivity of the executives. A 
hemorrhoid or varicose vein com- 
plication may be as disturbing as a 
coronary and may cause as much 
loss of time from work. A few re- 
ports will sufficiently indicate that 
executives are by and large very far 
from perfect physical specimens. In 
a study at General Motors it was 
found that of seven hundred eight- 
een executives examined, five hun- 
dred ninety showed some organic 
disease, of which 24% was related 
to diseases of the heart and circula- 
tion. At Consolidated Edison in 
New York, periodic health examina- 
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tions uncovered major medical con- 
ditions in 25% of the executives 
examined. A representative break- 
down is indicated by the following 
findings disclosed in health examina- 
tions of one hundred twenty-four 
executives in one company. Among 
these one hundred twenty-four cases, 
eighty-eight organic impairments 
were disclosed. Here is a listing by 
cause and frequency : 


Conditions No. of Cases 

Presbyopia (advised to wear 

St a ony aera ere 21 
Oe ee re ee 14 
Heart diseases (all categories) 11 
High blood pressure 
| og) Ss) 
PIGTNIEEMIOIGR: 6.6 5564000. 0:0ica.0:5:0 
OS ee ee ee 
a 
en | re 
a ee rere 
Dental repair 
Pilonida sinus 
(| EM reece 
Low blood pressure 
Nephritis 
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Health examinations for execu- 
tives as will be seen, in the vast ma- 
jority of instances, reveal disorders 
which are of minor nature and not 
too frequently life threatening situa- 
tions. 


lt Can be Better 


Almost all that can be said about 
the health of the executive may be 
summarized in one sentence. The 
health of the executive is good, it can 
be better, and it is being improved. 
One measure of the fact that it is 
good depends on comparing the 
present with the past. In 1900 the 
average duration of life predictable 
at birth was fifty years, now it is 
about seventy. The executive in his 
thirties or forties, formerly, had be- 
tween ten and twenty years in which 
to exercise his talents, now he has 
about thirty or forty years. This 
means that the executive who is 
now about fifty comes to the phy- 
sician for a periodic health exami- 
nation at the time of life, when, fifty 
years ago, the physician often at- 
tended such a man for a fatal illness 
like Typhoid Fever, Pneumonia or 
some other ailment which at present 
belongs to the list of preventable 
diseases. The combined efforts of all 
sciences which have raised the stand- 
ard of living plus the advances in 
public health measures for the pre- 
vention of disease and in medicine 





and surgery for the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease have resulted 
in this rich increase of about twenty 
years in the average duration of life. 
We all know of certain men and 
women who remain vigorously ac- 
tive even beyond the age of seventy 
or eighty. Arturo Toscanini is a 
man who is a famous example; at 
eighty-six he still works as the great 
conductor that he is. Our problem 
is to afford good health of this kind 
to the greatest possible number of 
people. Thus, the executive who 
comes for a periodic medical exami- 
nation presents a challenging prob- 
lem to the physician and his team 
of colleagues who must look for the 
earliest signs of preventable, cur- 
able or controllable abnormalities of 
body and mind. 


The fact that physicians are con- 
scious of their responsibility, and 
that their knowledge provides 
methods by which the beginnings of 
some diseases can be recognized and 
treated effectively means that the 
health of the executive can be and 
is being improved. As yet, only a 
small fraction of the total number of 
executives in our part of the world 
have periodic medical examinations, 
and this applies to physicians as well 
as to other professional and business 
men. Traditional manners often per- 
sist too long. It seems an old gen- 
erally accepted rule that the doctor 
should be consulted only when ill- 
ness has already declared itself in 
all its full colors. This mental at- 
titude must give way to the policy 
of calling on the physician to main- 
tain and foster good health in those 
who are now in good health. The 
physician, and his team of col- 
leagues, will do this duty to the best 
of their ability, if given the oppor- 
tunity. The greater the number of 
executives who take advantage of 
modern medical skill and science in 
the prevention and control of dis- 
ease, the greater the number who 
will have the duration of their lives 
as effective workers extended inio 
old age. 

The examples of men like Tosc:- 
nini show that retirement should he 
determined by significant impair- 
ment in the capacity of the individual 
to work effectively and not auto- 
matically by chronological age alone. 
As the numbers of men and women 
over sixty increase, the need for 
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their remaining at gainful work be- 
comes imperative. Neither they nor 
their younger contemporaries would 
like them to becomes burdens to so- 
ciety. The medical services will have 
to learn how to measure the physical 
and mental capabilities of the older 
age group so as to guide those re- 
sponsible for industrial organiza- 
tion and administration in assigning 
round pegs to round holes and 
square pegs to square holes. The 
whole subject is relatively new and 
we must expect changes, innovations 
in accordance with the basic sub- 
stantial fact that the average dura- 
tion of life has been increased from 
fifty to seventy years during the first 
half of this century and will probably 
be further increased in the next fifty 
years. A good example of the at- 
tention which this subject is re- 
ceiving in the United States will be 
found in a book published in 1953. 
This book, “Criteria for Retirement” 
is a report of the National Confer- 
ence on Retirement of Old Workers, 
and deals with the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem. It is 
a useful aid in studying the modern 
significance of retirement. 


A Corporate Problem 


In considering the advisability of 
having periodic medical examina- 
tions for executives, let us examine 
what may be achieved by such a 
service. In 1951, Dr. Robert Collier 
Page, the General Medical Director 
of the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) reported a study of health 
maintenance of key personnel from 
which I shall quote a few pertinent 
facts. Dr. Page treats the subject in 
a very business-like manner. The 
first paragraph of this report con- 
tains these sentences... “The 
health maintenance of key person- 
nel is a corporate problem. Ma- 
chines can be replaced, as well as 
the men who run them. What can- 
not be replaced at will is the ten, 
twenty or thirty years of executive 
experience which is the most ex- 
pensive factor of all . . . It is im- 
perative for each employee to know 
what his health is and to learn to 
live within the budget nature has 
given him.” In the year 1950, three 
hundred and seventy-one members 
of the group which Dr. Page desig- 
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nates by the cliche, “key personnel” 
were invited to have periodic medical 
examinations, three hundred and 
forty, about nine out of every ten 
responded. Of these about one third 
(105) were found to be free from 
any evidence of disease. In the re- 
mainder ninety-seven correctible dis- 
orders were found, fifty-five of which 
did impair work efficiency and forty- 
two which did not. The diagnosis of 
a non-correctible condition was made 
one hundred eighty times; in one 
hundred and thirty-seven instances, 
the disease did impair work effi- 
ciency and in forty-three it did not. 
Of course, these are rough classifica- 
tions; the degree of impairment in 
work efficiency is of considerable 
importance in appraising the value 
of these statistics which however do 
show that the periodic medical ex- 
amination brings useful results at 
least in those who are found to have 
correctible conditions. 
7 


Three Types of Response 


Physicians find three general types 
of response to the suggestion that 
the executive should have a periodic 
physical examination. The first is 
the type who welcomes the proposal 
and immediately arranges for an ap- 
pointment as he quotes the old 
aphorism, ‘‘an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” The 
second approves the idea, quotes the 
same aphorism but says he will ar- 
range for an appointment later. 


These two make up the majority and 
there remains a small number who 
prefer not to have the examination 
and if they say anything they quote 
the aphorism, “let sleeping dogs lie.” 
They justify this attitude by refer- 
ring to the exceptional and un- 
fortunate instances of what we call 
“iatrogenic” disease ; the word comes 
from the Greek word “‘iatros” mean- 
ing physician, thus disease produced 
by the physician. This is not a new 
phenomenon and it occurs much less 
often than formerly, yet we must be 
vigilant to avoid it. Physicians must 
beware of imposing it and lay people 
of accepting it. 

The health of the executive be- 
comes impaired usually by those ab- 
normalities of body or mind, which 
tend to occur in people over forty- 
five years of age. Stomach and in- 
testinal lesions such as ulcers and 
cancers are best controlled or cured 
the earlier they are found and 
treated. This applies to high blood 
pressure and heart diseases of vari- 
ous types also, although these are 
less often curable but usually con- 
trollable. Only in rare instances does 
a routine periodic medical examina- 
tion reveal a condition which calls 
for retirement. Usually the abnor- 
malities are curable, or controllable 


and compatible with continuation of . 


work. Moreover, the early discovery 
and treatment of the curable condi- 
tion prevents premature retirement. 

Physicians are considerably more 
effective in appraising the physical 
state of the individual than in meas- 





uring his mental state. Yet his 
mental state means more to the effi- 
ciency of the organization he serves 
than does his physical condition. As 
long as he does his work satisfac- 
torily, his mental condition is con- 
sidered normal. This excellent yard- 
stick must be retained until some- 
thing very much better becomes 
available. 


Subject to Irfirmities 


Let us then take a realistic stand 
and not magnify the enormity of 
disease among executives. They are, 
for the most part, middle aged men, 
and as such are subject to infirmi- 
ties as are the rest of the human race, 
fortunately for the most part minor 
infirmities. These will be disclosed 
by health surveys, and this alone will 
justifiably broaden the scope of their 
employment. In addition, major dis- 
eases may be brought to light on oc- 
casion, and in such circumstances the 
executive health examination may be 
a life saving measure. The pro- 
cedure then needs no defense. Nor 
can any standardized examination be 
spelled out, for this will vary neces- 
sarily in scope, cost, frequency, and. 
follow-up, as well as many other 
factors, such as whether it is manda- 
tory, and whether it is performed by 
an industry’s own physicians or by 
outside specialists or groups. How- 
ever performed, health examinations 
for executives are useful and an 
adjunct to industrial éfficiency as 
well as to the individual well being 
of key employees. 
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become a part of its brilliant future. $350,000,000 in force—assets over $90,000,000! 


Liberal compensation. Unique policy plans. Modern underwriting. Direct and close 


Now may be YOUR great 
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BUILDING 


IRING men is serious busi- 

ness with the London Life. 

We realize that recruiting 
men of character and ability is the 
foundation on which we build our 
entire business and that our progress 
and success as an agency organiza- 
tion depends more upon this factor 
than on anything else. 


The Agency Setup 


The picture of our agency setup 
is this: We are a combination com- 
pany. Our industrial sales staff, 
which produces more than two- 
thirds of our new business, and sells 
ordinary, debit, and group insur- 
ance, numbers  1,015—including 
managers and superintendents. Our 
ordinary branch organization, whose 
primary function is to serve the 
needs of professional and business 
men, and generally to insure people 
in the higher income brackets, totals 
311, including managers and super- 
visors. Last year the average pro- 
duction—that is, issued business— 
per man was $239,000 in the indus- 
trial branch, and in the ordinary 
branch $312,000. 

We place no men under contract 
on a part-time basis. We are not 
interested in hiring men who are 
with or have been with other com- 
panies. Ninety-seven per cent of 
our sales force have had no life in- 
surance experience other than with 
the London Life. 

It might appear that our recruit- 
ing task would be easier because of 
our average production and the cor- 
respondingly satisfactory earnings 
on the part of our staff. Actually, 
we increase our difficulties by being 
forced to set our sights for men who 
can live up to the demands of the job 
as represented by these standards, 
for our objective is to see that our 
average production in both indus- 
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HAROLD |. WEIR 
Assistant General Manager 
London Life Insurance Company 
trial and ordinary branches is not 
only maintained but increased. We 
must then, and we do, look for men 
with better than average sales ability 
and with better than average success 

in previous occupations. 

In the industrial branch, the num- 
ber of men we require in order to be 
fully staffed depends entirely on the 
number of debits we have estab- 
lished. Our expansion plans are to 
increase the number of our debits by 
five per cent a year. We stress 
strongly the importance of keeping 
debits manned because open debits 
are a sure sign of weakness in an 
agency. At present we have 860 
debit areas, and these are staffed 
continually at 98 to 99 per cent 
capacity. In 1952 and this year to 
date, our open debits ran between 8 
and 15 at any one time. 


We Have Men Ready 


The key to successful recruiting in 
our industrial branch is to have men 
located, selected, committed and 
ready to step into the job before a 
vacancy occurs. This necessitates a 
continuous process of sifting and 
selecting and selling the job—all in 
anticipation of there being an open- 
ing sometime in the future. Inciden- 
tally, three-quarters of our recruits 
in the industrial branch are located 
or recommended by debit agents. 

In the ordinary branch, the job is 
entirely different—the objectives are 
different, and the methods that we 
follow are also necessarily different. 
Here is a brief outline of the system: 


(1) The manager makes his own 
plans. At the beginning of the year, 
each manager makes plans for the 


A SALES 
ORGANIZATION 


development of his district for the 
year. These plans take recruiting 
into account as a major considera- 
tion, and the situation varies from 
district to district. All of the man- 
agers’ plans are examined at the 
home office, and in each case, his 
program is either approved or sug- 
gestions are made for revision. Un- 
der this system, the manager is much 
more inclined to accept the objec- 
tive than if it were something handed 
to him from the home office. 


A Maximum Number 


We have an understanding with 
each of our managers as to how 
many men constitute the ideal num- 
ber for his territory and for him. 
We believe that twelve men is the 
maximum number that a manager 
can supervise satisfactorily, having 
in mind the necessity in most cases 
of a good deal of personal field 
coaching on the part of the manager. 


(2) All men must prove acceptable 
to the home office selection commit- 
tee before their contracts are ap- 
proved. The selection committee is 
made up of agency officers in the 
home office and members of the 
home office training division. The 
manager's recommendation counts 
heavily with the committee because 
he knows the prospective agent per- 
sonally, but that does not prevent 
the committee from being objec- 
tively critical, no matter who the 
manager may be. Here is the way 
in which this committee functions. 
When the application for an agent’s 
contract arrives, the papers are cir- 
culated among the committee mem- 
bers for individual study. Then 
each member individually and pri- 
vately records on paper his opinion 
and his recommendation. The com- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Organization—Continued 


mittee then holds a meeting and all 
these opinions and recommendations 
are brought forth and discussed. 
There is no doubt that we have 
avoided many mistakes in both direc- 
tions by having all points threshed 
out by the committee rather than 
having the decision subject to the 
judgment of one or two individuals. 
The committee must, of course, keep 
in mind at all times the necessity for 
keeping up our standards. It has 
been made evident to us by our field 
force that they expect us to observe 
high standards when approving men 
who will be their associates. 

(3) New-man training school helps 
speed up recruiting. The new-man 
school which is conducted at the 
home office is an important factor 
in attracting new men. One of the 
things that a good man almost in- 
variably asks is, “What training will 
I receive ?’”’ and while the manager is 
chiefly responsible for the training, 
in a number of cases the fact that we 
have an organized school for intro- 
ducing new men into our business 


has certainly tipped the scales in our 
direction. 

(4) We also exercise post-selection. 
We take advantage of the presence 
of the recruit at the home office in 
our new-man schools to get ac- 
quainted with him. We find out all 
we can about him. We note his 
ability to learn. We observe his 
ability to sell himself and how he 
handles himself in interviews. Our 
training men rate the class members 
individually, and then we compare 
opinions. Incidentally, we ask each 
new recruit how he first became 
interested in the life insurance busi- 
ness and why he joined the London 
Life, and thus we obtain a picture of 
the manager’s recruiting methods. 


Frequent Reports 


Following the school, we get de- 
tailed and frequent reports from his 
manager. These cover his first year 
on the job. If the new man shows 
that he will not work, or cannot 
learn, or exhibits other fundamental 
lacks which prevent him from pro- 
ducing quality business at a satis- 





factory level, then we must conclude 
that all three of us have made a mis- 
take—the man, the manager, and the 
selection committee. A man’s pro- 
duction in the early months is a 
sound barometer of his ultimate suc- 
cess. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that the new man will pay his 
way by the fourth month if he is 
ever going to be a success. 

In the industrial branch, 65 per 
cent of those recruited are still with 
us at the end of their first year, and 
in the ordinary branch the figure is 
71 per cent. The survivors in th 
ordinary branch have an averag: 
issue of $294,000 during their first 
twelve months, and the industrial 
men who survive average $269,000. 

As a matter of interest, it is th 
responsibility of the manager to 
have unsuccessful men satisfactoril) 
placed in new positions, and it is 
pleasing to us to know that most of 
these men are placed in better jobs 
than those they left to come with us 
(5) We believe firmly that recruit- 
ing will be just as good as the efforts 
of the home office agency depart- 
ment and no better. Whatever suc- 
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= well-balanced 
A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


. whose financial position is strong 


. whose geographical market embraces 
a balance of metropolitan, town and 


. whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages... 


. theatres, churches. 3 restaurants— famous 
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Everything in Syracuse at your door- i} 
step — right downtown — near stores, y 
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Travel Room. 500 rooms — ideal for } 

. conventions — sample rooms, ball- Y 











to hotel. Inquire today. 








. whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 


. whose growth has been steady 
and uniform 


. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 


. whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 


. .. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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room, roof garden. Garage next } 






“¢, SYRACUSE . 
LENOX 


NORTH NEAR DELAWARE 













Buffalo's hotel of distinction — air- 
conditioned, new Mt. Vernon dining 
room, new Grenadier cocktail lounge, 
new guest rooms and furnished 
apartments, designed by Ballard of 
N.Y.C.— Radio in every room—TV if 
esired. Free parking. Write today.| 


BUFFALO 
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OUR FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


| a | 
| Showing Condition as of December 31st, 1953 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
CO Be TREE, .o.0-000:0086050508 50604065 $ 759,033.87 ate a aaa tal 
DE. dc aitbieene 6000s 004 eneetsaaese 8,496,820.28 Legal Reserve on Policies ............ $30,262,769.54 
U. S. Government ... $ 5,384,261.18 ‘ — we Security Vainatio = 
Canadian Government 23,795.06 ( ee rs Security Valuation Re 39,982.76 
State, County, PeLVO i jceeeereeeneeeeeeeneereeeeeenenenenee u | ae 
: Ee te eer dxs 1,872,195.77 Unrealized Profit on Stocks .......... 12,440.00 
pow lr ay — 1,216,568.27 Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of 
WE tertihsnsinanessskeremadenens 1,343,713.00 ee EE eS lps 
) Preferred... 1.21... 1,273,949.00 BSELS eee eee eee eee eee cee eee: teint 
OO rr ree ee 70,764.00 ‘redits *olicyowners Lef yith 
Real Estate Owned ............eee00- 685,402.73 . fo = Geen aes ven ; 1,088,183.23 
Home Office Property 460,000.00 : ona 
For Investment Taxes Payable im 1964 ....ccscecceee 131,645.00 
ay ee 222,589.76 : > N 
“a _. 4 ry 7 Death Claims Reported but Proof Not 
R. E. Sales Contracts 2,812.97 . “ “al parca aide a 
First Mortgage Loans ......... veacee 21,948,385.18 Completed on before December is 
Farm Properties , i, EE Raa haeisesoseeessatcoe dass 35,458.20 
Conventional ..... 1,689,274.25 Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 
FHA & Veterans .. 10,855.35 “SS I Pe Na TE mR er One A aeee 479,990.93 
City Properties : 
p, Boe oe mame eee 19,180,184.64 ge Payable to Policyowners veneses 
FHA & Veterans .. 1,068,070.94 IM 1954 2. cece cece rene vcenecveeses :993.2 
Loans Secured by Legal Reserves on w TAehilitiae 29 702.5 
pete handle spiirars adie ies 2,021,470.31 Se Cee LA 2 «<< - ere nnpienped 
Interest Due and Accrued ............ 212,186.38 CN ir knes anak esas baeae essen awa 1,000,000.00 
a Se, eT rere Core 21,120.40 ‘ eos 
Net Premiums in Process of Collection 570,203.48 SUPPIUS 6 eee ee eee ce eee e eee cere ees 225,000.00 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .... $36,058,335.63 TOTAL LIABILITIES .......... $36,058,335.63 


For the Protection of Company Policyowners we had on Deposit with the State of Kansas, December 31, 1953, 
$31,363,287.56. This amount is more than required by 1 


aw. ¢* Insurance 


_ Paid to Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries During 1953, $1,427,466.05. * Paid 
Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries Since Organization, 
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cess we have had in keeping our re- 
cruiting up to schedule can be at- 
tributed largely to the fact that our 
home office agency men have never 
allowed the managers to forget their 
self-set allotments in new manpower. 
The manager in his weekly and 
monthly reports is expected to 
show, in a space provided for the 
purpose, what he has done about 
recruiting. We comment on_ his 
progress or the lack of it, and we 
also make it a major topic of dis- 
cussion in our agency visits. 

When there is a definite evidence 
of a lack of recruiting activity over 
any extended period, we notify the 
manager that one of our agency as- 
sistants from the home office is go- 
ing to spend some time in his terri- 
tory for the express purpose of lo- 
cating and interviewing new men. 
Entirely aside from the help the man- 
ager receives from the agency as- 
sistant, the very fact that he is there 
compels the manager to set aside 
time for this particular purpose. 
sest of all, perhaps, he is convinced 
that his agency officers are serious 
about the importance of recruiting 
and the necessity for action in get- 
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ting somewhere with this problem. 
(6) Finally, of course, the job of 
bringing men under contract de- 
pends on the ability of the manager. 
There is no necessity to review the 
several abilities that a manager must 
have in order to be a_ successful 
agency builder, but two of them rate 
particularly high with us. 

First, the manager must be able 
personally to make sales in today’s 
market, and second, he must be able 
to train men to sell in this market. 
If the manager knows that business 
can be closed because he is closing it 
—if he knows that our methods will 
succeed today—if he has confidence 
in his own ability to make life insur- 
ance salesmen out of good men, then 
he will have no hesitation in ap- 
proaching men of substance and 
ability and putting forth whole- 
hearted effort to bring them into 
his agency. 

In connection with the job of 
training, our managers tell us that 
they have found great help in our 
booklet “The Training Guide,” 
which outlines our training pro- 
cedure in detail. This booklet, they 
tell us, has given them a better un- 


_— 


derstanding of the training process, 
and they now know how to proceed, 
step by step. This has helped build 
their confidence in their ability to 
carry out the training program in an 
organized way. 


Recruiting is not something which 
can be isolated and managed as a 
problem by itself. Recruiting results 
are largely what they are because of 
what we have done and are doing 
in training, in building present men 
to success, in building company 
prestige, and in maintaining high 
standards of selection. 

Managers must be able to sell and 
to train. They must be men of char- 
acter and ability and understanding. 


Success in building new organiza- 
tion will be in proportion to the 
amount of time and thought and en- 
ergy that is put into it by the home 
office agency department. This is no 
push-button job, and experience has 
convinced us that we shall improve 
our record of building up our man- 
power only by being concerned 
about recruiting ourselves—this 
week, next week, and every week, 
every year. 
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Spirit of Management—from p. 27 


{| Two companies with 90 and 730 
employees, respectively, had 4 offi- 
cers reporting directly. 

| Two companies, one with 120 and 
the other with 2100 employees, had 
5 officers reporting directly. 

{One company with 70 employees 
had 6 officers reporting directly. 

{| Six companies had 7 officers re- 
porting directly. The smallest of 
these companies had 130 employees 
and the largest 9300. , 
{fwo companies with 375 em- 
ployees and 600 employees, respec- 
tively, had 8 officers reporting di- 
rectly. 

{| Four companies had 10 officers re- 
porting directly. The smallest of 
these had 430, and the largest 2215, 
employees. 

| One company with 300 employees 
had 12 officers reporting directly. 

{| One company with 780 employees 


had 15 officers reporting directly. 
| The favored number seems to be 
seven, regardless of size. 


I suppose had I asked the ques- 
tion as to what are the most serious 
problems facing each company to- 
day, the answers would have been 
“Agents’ compensation” and “Oper- 
ating expenses.” So much study has 
been given to agents’ compensation 
by most qualified committees of the 
L.I.A.M.A., and so much has been 
ably written and said in connection 
with the revision of New York Sec- 
tion 213 on the subject that I would 
not venture to discuss the subject. 
I will say, however, that I think the 
subject of adequate and reasonable 
agents’ compensation will continue 
to be a subject for study for many 
years to come, for the individual 
company as circumstances peculiar 
to it change, and for the companies 
as a whole as economic, social and 
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population changes take place over 
the country. 

As to “Operating expenses”: | 

would like to quote from an address 
given by Jack Parker at the May 
1953 meeting of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers’ Association, as 
follows : 
“Tt is not always recognized that re- 
gardless of how costs may increase, 
premiums under life insurance poli- 
cies may not be increased and that, 
therefore, it has been necessary for 
companies to increase the produc- 
tivity of their office stafis, which has 
been done at the rate at which costs 
have increased.” 

Jack was looking back over a sixty 
year period. I wonder if we would 
find that over the past ten years the 
increase in productivity of the office 
staffs has been at a rate greater than 
the rate at which expenses have in- 
creased. 


Methods Study 


That the life companies are well 
aware of the need of increasing 
home office productivity, eliminating 
non-essential operations and waste 
motions, is evidenced, if by nothing 
else, by the increasing number of 
companies which have established 
“methods” or “planning and coordi- 
nating’ departments. Even where a 
highly qualified methods department 
has been functioning for some time, 
it continues to find opportunities for 
improving routines and effecting 
economies. Without a methods de- 
partment, or with no one officer 
charged with exercising vigilant ob- 
servation, non-essential operations 
and useless periodic reports will 
creep in, or operations continue, or 
reports be prepared, which no longer 
serve any useful purpose. For in- 
stance, in a relatively small company 
it was found that a clerk was spend- 
ing all of her time tabulating and 
sending on to another department, 
certain data, which years before the 
agency department had wanted in 
connection with an agents’ conven- 
tion about to be held, and which 
data, incidentally, was not even re- 
ferred to at that convention. In an- 
other case it was found that the 
work of a whole department, o/ 
thirteen employees, consisted of col- 
lating and _ tabulating—vertically, 
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horizontally and diagonally—and 
distributing voluminous reports of 
accident and health statistics, that 
were absolutely meaningless. 

We should all have facilities for 
determining the effectiveness and 
costs of our many operations, but we 
must be mighty careful that we do 
not set up machinery therefor that 
will cost more money to operate than 
can possibly be saved through its 
functioning. As an instance, setting 
up a department or section devoting 
its full time day by day, determining 
the functional costs, such as that of 
processing the application, typing 
the policy, issuing the policy, mak- 
ing or renewing a policy loan, or that 
of collecting a government bond in- 
terest item as opposed to the cost of 
collecting an interest item on some 
other type of bond that has been 
proposed. Of course, there are times 
when it is of interest, if not of par- 
ticular value, to learn what this, that 
and the other operation costs. But, 
that can be quite readily estimated 
as the occasion for knowing it arises. 
It is of no value in having constantly 
available the cost of each of the 
many detailed operations, for com- 
parison with the costs of some 
earlier period, or for comparison 
with those of other companies. The 
elements that enter into the opera- 
tions are so different from time to 
time, and are so different in the dif- 
ferent companies. Such detail is not 
needed for determining the costs of 
carrying on the different lines of 
business, or that of acquisition of 
business and renewal of business, 
which are essential to know, but 
need be determined only once a year. 


In Force Per Employee 


Top executives, necessarily with 
their eyes on the broad horizons, are 
prone to be influenced by impres- 
sions as to the significance of certain 
factors or figures per unit of busi- 
ness. Some years ago the impression 
was quite generally held by the chief 
executives of the companies, more 
particularly of the medium and 
larger sized companies, that a well 
managed life company should have 
one employee per $1 million of in- 
surance in force. 

As an actuary I felt obligated to 
“substitute facts for appearances 
and demonstrations for impressions” 
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(the motto of the Society of Actu- 
aries). So, in preparing a paper for 
presentation at the Life Office Man- 
agers’ Association in September 
1935 I looked into the matter to see 
whether that opinion had a factual 
base. In that paper | showed the 
amount of insurance in force per 
one employee, for one hundred and 
thirty-five companies doing an ordi- 
nary business—the companies rang- 
ing in size from $1 million to nearly 


$4 billion of insurance in force. For 
the companies with less than $25 
million of ordinary insurance, the 
amount of insurance per employee 
ranged from $200,000 to $1,600,- 
000 ; and for the largest—those with 
more than $1 billion of insurance in 
force—the amount of insurance 
per employee ranged from $1,300,- 
000 to $2,400,000. Those figures did 
not seem to support the impression 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Spirit of Management—Cont. 


that the criterion of a well managed 
company was $1 million of insurance 
per employee. 

Though the amount of insurance 
in force per employee is not par- 
ticularly meaningful for measuring 
the relative economy or efficiency of 
operation of the several life compa- 
nies, | thought it would be of some 
interest to see what the situation is 
today. For twenty of the twenty- 
one companies which responded to 
my questionnaire in the current 
study, the amount of insurance 
(ordinary and group, if any) ranged 
from $1,300,000 to $3 million of in- 
surance per employee. One com- 
pany, which does a very large com- 
mercial accident and health business, 
had $800,000 of insurance in force 
per employee. 

Relative size of company and rela- 
tive amounts of group insurance 
seems to have had little bearing on 
fixing the unit amount of insurance 
per employee. Seven of the compa- 
nies had one emplovee for each $1,- 
300,000 to $1,800,000 insurance in 
force. Of these seven companies, 
three had no group insurance or ac- 
cident and health. One, which had 
one employee for each $1,300,000 of 
insurance, had about 35% group, 
and one, with one-third of its pre- 


mitim income in accident and health, 
had 10% group. The assets of these 
seven companies range from $20 
million to $440 million, and insur- 
ance in force, including group, from 
$115 million to $1¥% billion. 

Six of the twenty-one companies 
had one employee for each $1,800,- 
000 to $2,200,000. Of these, all had 
substantial amounts of group insur- 
ance and accident and health, only 
one having less than 10% (814% to 
be exact) of group. The assets of 
these companies range from $55 mil- 
lion to $6% billion and the insurance 
in force, including group, from $300 
million to nearly $20 billion. Of the 
three whose insurance per employee 
was $2,200,000, two also had a sub- 
stantial amount of reinsurance. 

Six of the companies had one em- 
ployee per $2,500,000 to $3 million. 
Of these only one had as much as 
25% group. One had 7% and one 
9% and the other three only little, 
or no, group insurance whatever. 
The assets range: From $75 million 
to $1¥ billion, and the insurance in 
force from $270 million to over $314 
billion. 

Of the two with $3 million insur- 
ance in force per employee, one had 
25% in group and substantial acci- 
dent and health, with assets of over 
$600 million and insurance in force 
of nearly $2 billion. The other, with 





ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


GIFFORD J. HUDSON. Manager — San Francisco, California 


Gifford J. Hudson is o shining example of ANICO career building. 
He first come with the Company on November 17, 1941, with no previous 
insurance experience. His outstanding production enabled him to be elevated 


to District Manager in 1943. 


When, in August 1947, ANICO needed the 


services of on outstanding man to manage the Portiand Agency, Gifford 


Hudson was the logical choice. 


After his appointment os Manoger at 


Portland he wos again picked as the man for another important job. He 


become Manager at Son Francisco in January 1950. 


inder his capable 


management the San Francisco Agency has placed consistently among the 


Compony’s leading Agencies. 


A wailing contract that permits outstanding earnings. 

Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 
A management philosophy that is based on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 
The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
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in force 


W.L. MOODY, JR 
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assets of $75 million and insurance 
in force of $275 million, had only 
7% group and no accident and 
health; a relatively small company 
to have only one employee per $3 
million of insurance in force. Part 
of the answer is that its average 
policy is very large in amount. 

No doubt the companies which 
have a substantial amount of group 
business in force, would have shown 
a much larger amount of insurance 
per employee were it not that they 
also have a sizable group accident 
and health business. 

The foregoing employees figures 
exclude the branch office managers 
and employees of the companies on 
the managerial or branch office sys- 
tem. They do include salaried en- 
ployees in group branch offices, 
mortgage loan district offices and 
district claim offices for such con- 
panies as operate that way. 


Considerably Larger Today 


It is interesting to note that 
whether there is group insurance or 
not the amount of insurance per em- 
ployee today is considerably larger 
than it was about twenty years ago. 
That might reflect the wide intro- 
duction of mechanical equipment 
over the past twenty years. $3 mil- 
lion per employee might be our im- 
mediate target, whether big or little, 
with or without group, even before 
we install our electronic computers. 

I suppose that in some quarters 
conviction is held that if it were not 
for the New York Expense Limita- 
tion laws the life companies would 
go wild in their compensation to 
agents and incur inordinate operat- 
ing expense. That viewpoint can he 
challenged, though possibly it can- 
not be proved to be wrong by any 
available statistical data. Leighton 
Foster, in an address at the 60th An- 
nual Meeting of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association last 
May, said as follows: 


“Speaking of legislative interference 
with the business, I have in mind 
regulations such as are found in 
Section 213 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law, which place arbitrar) 
limitations on the expenses, e.g., 
commissions, etc., companies ma\ 
incur in acquiring new business. 
While the laudable purpose of this 
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legislation enacted in New York 
state more than forty years ago was 
to reduce the cost of insurance to 
policyholders, I have yet to see any 
creditable evidence that the expenses 
of operation of United States com- 
panies to which Section 213 applies 
are any less than those of Canadian 
and British companies which oper- 
ate free of any such restrictions.” 

| do not intend to assume the 
role of Don Quixote by attacking 
the New York laws as they are to- 
day. I think anyone who has been 
in the life insurance business during 
the operation of those laws will 
agree with what Mr. B. M. Ander- 
son said in his paper: “The Arm- 
strong Investigation in Retrospect” 
as follows: 
“The effectiveness of the Armstrong 
reforms is best illustrated by the 
fact that thirty-four years later, 
when an unfriendly Securities and 
Exchange Commission investigated 
life insurance under the auspices of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, there were no important 
reforms left to be made. This is the 
best possible tribute to the lasting 
job done by the Armstrong Commit- 
tee and particularly to its eminent 
counsel, Charles Evans Hughes.” 


Nevertheless, in retrospect we can 
see that those laws went far in cloth- 
ing the State with functions and re- 
sponsibilities that should be those of 
management ; that they are in fact 
interference by the State in the 
operation of free enterprise. 


With the abuses in the business 
shown up by the Armstrong Inves- 
tigation fresh in mind, no one, in 
those days, would have had the 
temerity, even had they had the in- 
clination, to oppose that legislation 
on the grounds that the State was 
usurping the functions of manage- 
ment and was restricting the func- 
tioning of free enterprise. ‘Free 
Enterprise” or “Private Enter- 
prise.” I do not recall ever hearing 
those expressions back in those 
days. I suppose we did not then 
need to use such expressions as no 
one really feared the encroachment 
of government on the domains of 
business. We had all been seasoned 
to the need of the State regulating 
the operations of the railroads and 
utilities and prohibiting monopolies, 
and so we were quite willing to ac- 
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“T think that new man misunderstood when we told him 
he'd have to do a lot of prospecting!” 


Bankerslifemen Know Prospecting 


Of course we are only kidding in the picture because every 
Bankerslifeman knows about prospecting before he goes on his 


first calls. 


The suggestion in the picture that there is gold in good pros- 
pecting is not far wrong. Bankerslifemen are taught money- 
making prospecting methods from their first days in their agency 


offices. 


Knowing how to prospect effectively is just one of the charac- 
teristics that make the typical Bankerslifeman the kind of life 
underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or com- 


petitor. 


BANKERS 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





cept as necessary the curtailment of 
laissez-faire operations. 

But now, even though there are 
no charges of abuses to be remedied, 
we are threatened with further regi- 
mentation. The proposal by the 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York, which I understand is 
favored by some of the other super- 
vising officials, that the state super- 
vising official be empowered by law 
to bring about uniformity in the 
allocation of income and expenses 
as between the different lines of cov- 
erages or insurances. That threat 


should have the attention of the life 
companies’ top management. Why? 
Because that would lead to the State 
fixing the premium rates for life 
insurance and personal accident and 
health insurance; That would 
strangle the life insurance companies 
in improving and extending their 
service to the public. 

Imposition of a uniform system 
of expense allocation would do vio- 
lence to a fair and equitable alloca- 
tion in every company regulated. 
Expense allocation is a very compli- 

(Continued on the next page) 
45 
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cated procedure. To effect a fair 
and equitable allocation of expenses 
as between the different lines of in- 
surance coverage and as between 
acquisition of business and servicing 
of renewals, regard must be had for 
the circumstances peculiar to each 
company; for the particular types 
or lines of insurance; the set up of 
the home office and field organiza- 
tions. Even after the closest analysis 
is made of the work of the several 
departments and groups of clerks, 
personal judgment must be applied 
as to how to handle this, that or the 
other item. 

Surely the laws of the’ several 
states are adequate to permit, or 
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even to require, the states’ exam- 
iners to look thoroughly into the 
methods employed by the particular 
company in its expense allocation. 
The extent of the authority and re- 
sponsibilities of the states’ exam- 
iners should be to satisfy themselves 
that the allocations have been con- 
scientiously and intelligently done— 
not to inject their preconceived no- 
tions. 

I am not suggesting that there 
should not be uniformity in the 
reporting of the several items of 
income and disbursements, etc. in 
the annual statement form. But 
does that need additional legisla- 
tion? That could be accomplished 
by amplifying the instructions for 
preparing the statement. Such am- 





plified instructions could be worked 
out by the N.A.I.C. Committee on 
Blanks with the cooperation of the 
accountants of the several life in- 
surance companies acting through 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

Why all the emphasis on having 
available data for making compari 
sons between the several companies ? 
Does the New York Insurance De 
partment wish to constitute itself as 
a Bureau for rating and recommend. 
ing companies? Surely it does not 
need to be in that position in order 
to carry out its responsibilities to 
protect the interests of policy 
holders. In the last analysis the onl) 
worthwhile comparison as between 


APPENDIX 


1. How many officers report directly to you as president? 


Assets No. 


Assets No. Assets No. 
(Mil- Reporting (Mil- Reporting (Mil- Reporting 
Company lions) Directly Company lions) Directly Company lions) Directly 
A $20 6 H $110 15 Oo $360 10 
B 22 3 I 110 7 P 440 7 
Cc 50 5 J 185 8 Q 880 5 
D 55 7 K 230 10 R 620 8 
E 55 7 L 270 4 S 1,050 10 
F 65 10 M 270 12 i | 1,500 
G 75 6 N 335 7 U 6,500 7 
APPENDIX 
2: What proportion of your attention is devoted to: 
Agency Dept. & Invest- General Personnel Public 
Company Field ments Admin. Matters Relations 
A 10% 30% 35% 5% ” 20% 
B (no answer) 
Cc 20 5 25 5 45 
D 20 30 25 10 15 
E 35 15 25 5 20 
F 25 30 25 15 5 
SG 45 25 30 15 15 
H 20 20 20 20 20 
I 35 40 10 5 10 
J 20 20 20 20 20 
K 15 20 50 10 5 
L 25 3 62 9 1 
M 70 10 10 5 5 
N 17 67 8 a 8 
Oo 15 20 35 20 10 
P 10 15 30 5 25 
Q 35 20 = (45) —> 
R 
Ss 10 45 25 10 10 
: 
U 30 35 25 5 5 
APPENDIX 
3. What in your opinion is the most important function of the president of a life insurance 
company? 
Company 
A Promoting good human and public relations and building administrative and 


executive talent for the future. 





B Keep in touch with trends and guide company. 





Cc In a company our size much depends on the personnel available and upon 
strengths and weaknesses in various departments. | believe a president should 
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companies is the net cost of the 
coverage and the relative degree of 
service rendered to the policyholder. 
Relative degree of service cannot be 
set down in dollars and cents. 

\Vhether a company is doing 
business in New York State or not, 
it should effect a fair and intelligent 
allocation of income and expenses. 
Without that, how can the manage- 
ment and the board know how the 
company is faring and where it is 
headed? I should think that no 
company would want to have a 
situation develop such as I found 
by a study of an old established 
company. Year after year that com- 
pany had been losing money on its 
insurance operations because of ex- 
cessive acquisition expense, poor 
persistency of the business and low 
renewal profits. Interest earnings 
on the stockholders’ funds carried 
the company along. The stock- 
holders would have been better off 
had they given away the insurance 
business and operated the company 
as an investment trust. They would 
then have gotten the full earnings 
on their own funds. But avoidance 
of such a situation is the responsi- 
bility of the stockholders—not of 
the state. 

Looking over the records of the 
history of the life insurance business 
in this country there comes to mind 
the observation made centuries ago: 
“There were giants in those days!” 

There are giants today as there 
will be tomorrow. Not the giants 
of selfishness, arrogance and dicta- 
torship, but the giants of fair deal- 
ing, human understanding and vi- 
sion. These giants over the past 
twenty years’ have _ successfully 
guided their companies through a 
depression of unfathomable depth, 
shortage of help, disappearing in- 
terest rates, ever rising expenses, 
and despite hostility by persons in 
high government places and violent 
social and economic upheavals 
caused by wars and rumors of wars. 
Were the occasion to arise, they 
would measure up to the stature 
of Elizur Wright, David Parks 
Fackler, Amzi Dodd, Jacob L. 
Greene, and the others, who in those 
early years strove valiantly to incul- 
cate a noble spirit in the manage- 
ment of the life insurance compa- 
nies—the spirit that pervades the 
business today. 
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be capable of spending his time where it is most needed, and this might vary 
from year to year. 

D Coordination of activities of various officers and departments. Developing chief 
executive officers. 

Long range planning with effective controls, that will achieve objectives. Co- 

ordinating operations to produce desired results, of nature to give company 

character. 

Supervision and coordination of the general conduct of the company's affairs— 

emphasis on planning and assistance in budget preparation and control. 

Furnish leadership and inspiration to his associates and to establish the ideals 

and goals which he wishes his company to attain. 

Keeping in touch with the operating results of the various departments and 

keeping their activities properly coordinated. 

General supervision and coordination of the various major functions of the 

company to achieve a cooperative team working toward a common goal. 

"Organization." 

Over-all administration—coordination of various functions. 

Responsibility for general coordination and conduct of all of the company's 

affairs in a manner which will result in a maximum attainment of the company's 

objectives. 

To promote, build, and direct agency operations, which are the life blood of 

the company. 

N 1) Responsibility for over-all home office and field morale and development of 
personnel; 2) Maintenance of program for company for the decade immediately 
ahead; 3) Responsibility for seeing that company leaders in all phases of its 
operation exert real leadership. 

1e) To surround himself with capable executives at the head of each major division 
of the company, whose individual and collective aim is to earn profits for the 

corporation and to render efficient service to policyholders. 

To maintain a staff of competent executive officers and to coordinate their 

activities. To delegate to them sufficient authority. 

To tie together the various operating functions of the company. 

Initiating decisions, approving decisions that come up to him, choosing and 

training his chief associates, coordinating the activities of his firm and supply- 

ing the personal leadership necessary, not only in the organization, but in the 
field that is generally called public relations. 

S The creation, maintenance and development of personnel; building up officer 
material and creation of team spirit. The chief executive normally will participate 
directly in operations—particularly investment matters. He is going to have a 
stronger company to the extent that he refrains from direct operations and acts 
in a way which will lead others to grow and assume responsibility. 

Lj No answer. 

U Choice and management of principal assistants. 
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APPENDIX 


4. Do you think it desirable to have more than two or three salaried officers as members 
of the board? If so, what proportion? 

5. What is your view as to the "Ideal" composition of a board of directors—that is, 
proportions of bankers, investment men, lawyers, merchants, industrialists, etc. 


Company 
a 4. No. Our board consists of 8 men, 2 of whom are salaried officers. 
5. Have no definite views. 
B 4. Yes. One-third. 

5. Cross section. 

Cc 4. No (a mutual company). Stock companies might find it desirable and con- 
venient to have a larger proportion. 

5. Well distributed as to occupation—no more than two from each, preferably 
one. We don't want outside feuds brought into our board meetings. For this 
reason we have had no bankers in recent years. 

D 4. Yes. | feel that every major department of the company should be repre- 
sented on the board. 

5. The board should be balanced almost equally between salaried officers of 
the company and outside individuals. 

E 4. Yes—if membership due in substantial part to interest as shareowners. 40%, 
inside and 60% outside. 

5. 40% inside and 60% outside—inside to include insurance, investment, agency 
and legal officers; outside to include in proportions of | banker, 2 invest- 
ment men, | lawyer, | merchant, | industrialist, with possible attention to 
other lines of insurance and public relations fields. 

4. No—two. 

5. No answer. 

G 4. No more than 20% of the board's members should be salaried officers nor 


should the majority on any board committee be composed of salaried officers. 
. We have no idea what the “ideal composition should be but do not want 
our board composed of men all in one occupation. 
H 4. Yes. One-third to one-half. 

5. Find the following composition has been very satisfactory: Chairman of 
board; president; vice-president in charge of claims; general counsel; vice 
president and controller; vice chairman; vice president in charge of rein- 
surance. Outside directors: property management; president railroad 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Complete assets, liabilities, in- 
come, disbursements, gain and 
loss exhibits. 
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mium income for the past five 
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Financial conditions, management 
and operating results. 


Reserve basis, territory in which 
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Fraternals and assessments. Valua- 
tion results given if cbtainable. 


Best's Life Insurance Reports 
is the only work that gives 
you a complete, critical anal- 
ysis of the financial condi- 
tion and operations of ever 
life company. It covers all 
legal reserve companies |i- 
censed to operate in the 
United States, and offers a 
summary opinion and recom- 
mendation for each. 
Purchasers to the LIFE RE- 
PORTS also receive BEST'S 
LIFE NEWS (regularly priced 
at $4.00 annually). 


$20.00 a year 
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company; president large food company; president of bank; president real 
estate developers; president manufacturing company; consulting engineer; 


lawyer. 
| 4. No. We vary over the years between 3 and 4 members on a board of II. 
5. At present, excluding officer-directors, we have | lawyer, | local automobile 


dealer who understands sales problems, | major executive who specializes in 
advertising and publicity, 2 major executives on general policy level, 2 farm 
management representatives. 

. We are limited to 2 salaried officers as members of the Board. 

- No particular views. 

. No. We have 2 on a 15 man Board. 3 would, in my opinion, be a maximum 
in our case. 

. Should be a broad cross section. 

. Yes. In this company there are 4 salaried officers on the Board; chairman, 
president, vice president (management), financial vice president. 

. 6 bankers; 3 investment men; 3 merchants; 2 public relations men; | college 
president; 4 management representatives; | lawyer. 

. Half of the board should be company officers. 

. No answer. 

. Dependent on size of board. For a mutual company, not over !/, of the board 
membership. ‘ 

. About equal representation men with financial backgrounds and men from 
industry. Smaller representation from the legal field and from public |ife, 
which would permit, and | think, desirably, one of the gentler sex. 


AOA O AM AMA 


ou 


°. 

. Several life insurance technical men, plus outside businessmen including a 
banker, an investment man, a lawyer, a merchant, and an industrialist, and if 
possible a medical man who keeps abreast of changing conditions in that 
profession. 

P 4. No, unless the board consists of 15 or more directors. Not to exceed 15°. 

5. A well balanced distribution of the outstanding leaders of all types of es- 
sential businesses. 

. Should be pretty well-balanced by the management group and the proprie- 
tary interests, with a small group of business and policyholder representatives 
who can act as arbitrators. 

. (Same answer.) 

. 3 to 4 depending on their capabilities. Need to have an age spread. 

. Investment men 30%; industrialists 30%; merchants 10%; others 30% (No 
bankers, no lawyers). 

. It is desirable to have a reasonable proportion of top officers on the Board. 
This should be related to the total membership of the Board and might be 
not less than 25% nor more than one-third. 

5. There is some advantage in diversity of background and experience but this 

is secondary to the individual, his experience and capacity. 

4. Yes. About 20%. 

5. No answer. 

4.N 

5 


oO 
» 


za 
ao uaho 


. No. 
- No "Ideal" composition, but board should contain wide diversity. 


APPENDIX 


6. Do you maintain an up-to-date organziation chart, or charts clearly defining functions 
and responsibilities of the several officers, department heads, etc.? 


15 companies answered "Yes." 6 companies answered "No." 
7. Are the expenses of your several operating departments budgeted? If so, for what 
period? 


13 companies answered "Yes." 8 companies answered "No." All that said "“Yes'' stated 
that the expenses were budgeted annually except as noted in comments. 


8. Do you have a department, such as a “Methods Department," "Management Depart- 
ment" or “Planning & Coordinating Department" whose function it is to effect improvements 
in routine operations and for effecting coordination between the several departments? 


13 companies answered "Yes" and 7 companies answered "No." One company answered: 
"We are just now planning on such a department." 

9. Do you have a department or system for determining functional costs of the var‘ous 
operations? 

10 companies answered "Yes" and 9 companies answered "No." One company said: “In 
initial stage'"—another said: "Studies made from time to time." 

10. Are the salaries of employees based on a formal Job Evaluation Plan? 

16 companies answered "Yes" and 5 companies answered "No." 

11. Do you operate a plan for training selected individuals to develop as future depert- 
ment heads and officers? 


11 companies answered "Yes," 5 answered "No," and 5 answered "No formal plan.” 
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Sitting Left to Right: Vernon R. Zimmerman, Standing Left to Right: Walter 


Manager, Northern Virginia; President William 
Montgomery; LaNoue Matta, 
Zs Angeles and Chairman of the 


ZL Advisory Committee. 


1954 Field 


eacia’s Field Advisory 





Newark. 


Celebrates a Silver Anniversary 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-four marks the 
Silver Anniversary year of Acacia’s Field Ad- 
visory Committee and this important occasion 
was celebrated recently when the 1953 and 
1954 Committees held a joint meeting in Palm 
Beach, Florida. A place on the Committee has 
always been one of the most coveted positions 
to which an Acacia manager can aspire and 
those who qualified for the Silver Anniversary 
Committee feel especially honored. Acacia’s 
Field Advisory Committee is made up of top- 
flight managers who, in order to qualify for 
a place on the Committee, must have a record 
of outstanding performance in all phases of 
agency management. The Company’s leading 
personal producer, who is President of Aca- 
cia’s honor organization, the William Mont- 
gomery Quality Club, also serves as a member 
of the Field Advisory Committee. 

It is significant that the 25th Anniversary 
of our Field Advisory Committee should 
occur as President William Montgomery be- 
gins his 6lst year as Directing Head of 


Acacia. Often referred to as “The Dean of 
Life Insurance Presidents”, Mr. Montgomery 
has a long and enviable record of pioneering 
accomplishments to his credit. When he ad- 
vanced the idea of a Field Advisory Commit- 
tee a quarter century ago, he embarked on an 
entirely new course for attaining a closer 
working relationship between the Field and 
Home Office. Through this unique plan the 
interests of Acacia policyholders have been 
better served. Management and Acacia rep- 
resentatives in the Field have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet regularly around the confer- 
ence table in open and frank discussions of 
matters of vital concern to both. 

The Field Advisory Committee has played 
an important part in Acacia’s growth and 
development and we pay tribute to all who 
have served on the Committee during its first 
quarter century of existence. The many fine 
contributions of those who have served in the 
past will be a continuing source of inspiration 
for those who serve in the future. 
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President, William Montgomery Quality Club, 
Manager, Los Detroit Branch; George Johnson, 
Portland, Oregon; Joseph Barbeau, Manager, 
District of Columbia; Clarence Fritz, Manager, 


Committee 


ANCE COMPANY 


tS Washington 1, D. C. 
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Will Help Increase Your i in 1954! 


1. First-Year Death Stories Sell! 


Dramatic first-year death claim stories will sell your toughest prospects. No matter 
in what income brackets or area you work, you will find a case which parallels and 
drives home to them the unpredictability of sudden death . . . the certainty of security 


for their loved ones through life insurance. Compiled exclusively for the Policyholders 
Number from an industry-wide survey. 


Life Insurance Is for the Living! 


Advertising and sales promotion experts are unanimous in acclaiming “proof-of-the- 
pudding” endorsements and testimonials, real stories from real life about life insurance 
dollars at work among living beneficiaries and living policyholders, the most powerful 
motivators available. They make the intangible tangible. 


Sales Ideas from Top Life Men! 


Outstanding life underwriters and executives tell you how, when and where to sell the 
many services available to the public through life insurance. They put their expert 
experience at your command. 


Financial Tables, Charts and Statistics 


Large life insurance returns for one premium. Death benefits by States. Valuable sur- 
vey of surrenders, lapses and rejections. Tables showing the 1953 business and financial 
condition of life insurance companies and fraternals. Other valuable material vital to 
the sale of life insurance. 


The NEW Policyholders Number Will Be Published May 8, 1954 


Order your copies NOW to avoid disappointment! 





Price: 
THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, 116 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Single Copies 


75¢ 


Please send to address below copies of the 


POLICYHOLDERS NUMBER, May 8, 1954. Enclosed find $ 
Two or More 


50¢ each RN IE a a i ig Ne 


1,000 or More Street 


35¢ each 
Order Today! 


City —_ 
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BOOKLETS 


P159—Light on the Future 


Here is a readily comprehended exposi- 
tion of the significant principles and com- 
ponents of electronic data processing 
equipment. The organization of digital 
computers and the functions of the input, 
storage, arithmetic, control and output com- 
ponents are explained. There is a chart 
which compares binary and decimal num- 
bers and the most advanced “memory” 
devices are described in detail. A_ brief 
section discusses future possibilities in the 
field of electronic equipment and the boo':- 
let concludes with a glossary. 


P160—How Insurance Advertisers 
Use Spot Television 


The number of insurance advertisers us- 
ing television spot announcements and 
participations doubled during the last 
eighteen months while the schedules of in- 
dividual companies were greatly expanded. 
This brochure is designed to be of assist- 
ance to advertisers in the insurance field in 
formulating their Spot TV plans. It details 
the experience and success of sixteen in- 
surance firms in the promotion of sales as 
well as public and community relations. 


P161—Cash in on Your Offset 
Duplicator's Idle Time 


Sometimes a duplicator is purchased to 
do one job that may represent no more 
than half its potential output. While it 
stands still its pay" goes on in the form of 
depreciation, maintenance, floor space oc- 
cupied and possibly even an ‘operator's 
salary. Yet, there are innumerable ways in 
which it can be used to simplify paper work 
and reduce departmental overhead. This 
booklet gives specific examples of some of 
these ways and will undoubtedly suggest 
many others. 





TO 
Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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‘IBM TRANSCEIVER 


EVELOPMENT OF THE FIRST 
| sine card transmitter that 
“talks” over regular telephone cir- 
cuits at the rate of almost one thou- 
sand alphabetic or numeric charac- 
ters a minute has been announced 
by International Business Machines 
Corporation. Also capable of check- 
ing the accuracy of its rapid-fire 
“conversations” by listening in on 
them, the new development insures 
the exact, fast duplication of 
punched card data between points 
thousands of miles apart. This 
makes possible the swift transmis- 
sion of accounting data from de- 
centralized. branch office and plant 
locations to any central point. 
Known as the IBM Transceiver, 
the same unit is used for transmit- 
ting and receiving on a fully auto- 
matic basis. 


Reads from Punched Cards 


When information is to be sent to 
a distant point, the Transceiver reads 
the data recorded in IBM. cards in 
the form of punched holes. As the 
cards are being read, electronic cir- 
cuits generate coded impulses in the 
form of “beeps,” each series of 
sounds representing a hole in the 
card. These sound signals actuate 
the punching mechanism in the dis- 
tant receiver which simultaneously 
creates exact duplicates of the cards 
being transmitted. The newly- 
created punched cards then become 
immediately available for accounting 
machine and computer processing. 


Each hole transmitted is checked 
automatically, and after each card 


is completed the transmitter sends a 
signal which checks on the accuracy 
of the data reproduced by the re- 
ceiver. This signal will “echo” back 
if the card has been punched cor- 
rectly and cause the transmitter to 
proceed automatically with the next 
card. 


When the machines are linked by 
telephone lines, sixteen card columns 
of data can be transmitted and re 
ceived every second and four sepa 
rate transmittals can be sent simul- 
taneously over the same wire. \When 
linked by telegraph lines, over which 
only one transmission at a time can 
take place, the transmitting speed is 
six columns a second. 


COST STUDIES 


UNCTIONAL costs and other ex 
poe data can help business 
concerns only if management “sees 
the need for the information and 
will actively use it as an aid in de- 
termining policy and in day-to-day 
operations,” according to J. McCall 
Hughes, vice-president and control- 
ler of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


Not an End in Itself 


To operate efficiently, business 
needs to know how much it costs to 
perform individual functions, Mr. 
Hughes states. There are simple 
and inexpensive ways to acquire the 
information with respect to office 
operations, but he warns “cost in 
formation is not an end in itself- 
it won't control a thing unless it is 
used, and used vigorously.” He 
adds: 


“Tf the chief executive of a com 
pany evidences an active interest in 
cost figures and discusses them witl 
various department heads ; if he wil 
request explanations for fluctuations 
in costs hetween operating units anc 
from period to period ; and if he wil 
use the cost figures as a basis for as 
sessing changes in policy, organiza 
tion, methods, etc.; then the cos! 
data will ‘pay off’ and the expense 
involved in obtaining the figures will 
be returned many times over 
through more efficient operations.” 
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less lag here... 


less dra g here 


Art Metal Speed-File drawers 
ave full height, with guide 
rods, They use standard-stze 
index guides, permitting 

direct transfer of contents 
from ordinary files. 


... cuts down needless office delays” 


The simplicity of single-action operation introduced by Art 
Metal in the Speed-File effects savings you can multiply at 
every desk where papers are needed for reference. 

World’s fastest files to use, Speed-Files save a full third of 
filing labor through Art Metal’s ingenious drawer construc- 
tion and indexing. Papers arrive faster where they are wanted. 
Misfiling, which leads to costly delays, is minimized. Work 
gets done throughout the office with less fuss, less delay, 
more speed. 


ASK FOR these helpful Art Metal aids 
in developing increased office efficiency .. . 


() Simplified File Analysis 
C Faster Filing and Finding with Speed-Files 


Art Metal’s 66 years of file improvement service will pay 
you further dividends in reduced floor space requirements... 
actually a 40% saving when you use 5-drawer Speed-Files in 
place of conventional 4-drawer files. 

Why not let Art Metal equipment and experience in office 
planning help you achieve maximum efficiency in office 
paper handling ? Your local Art Metal dealer is listed in the 
Yellow Section under Office Equipment. Or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, 6, N. Y. 


For 66 years 
the hallmark 
of the finest 
in office 
equipment 
and systems. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS - CORRECT-SEATING ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS - FILING EQUIPMENT - WABASH FILING SUPPLIES - POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 











NEW MODEL FLEXOWRITER 


This new model Flexowriter is ex- 
pressly apopinted to punch tape accepted 
by the new I.B.M. Type 46 and Type 47 
tape-to-card punches. It is a typing ma- 
chine with a built-in tape punch and tape 
reader. It can be used as an ordinary elec- 
tric typewriter or with the tape punch 
turned on will record information simul- 
taneously on a narrow paper tape in the 
forms of code holes. Data typed can be 
stored in the tape and then used to actu- 
ate many different business machines. The 
machine will read a tape to reproduce a 
document and simultaneously punch a 
new tape with corrections, revisions or 
additional information. A _ product of 
Commercial Controls Corporation. 
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i 
Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Flexowriter 
[) Durametric Carbon Papers 
— éFilm Reader 

C]_ Transparent Bail 

[] Photocopy Cabinet 
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DURAMETRIC CARBON PAPERS 


This premium special feature carbon 
paper is available in a variety of weights 
and finishes to meet all typing require- 
ments. <A_ right-hand margin visible 
printed scale edge assures the typist of 
complete vertical spacing control at all 
times and allows instantaneous removal 
of carbons from a typing setup with no 
smudging of the fingers in the process. 
Every line on the scale equals a typing 
line so the typist knows her exact posi- 
tion on the page at all times. The F. S. 
Webster Company, the manufacturer, 
also calls attention to special treatment 
which insures against curling or wrin- 
kling, crisp handability which adds to the 
operator’s speed, and the durability of 
the paper. 





FILM READER 


In a new motor-driven microfilm 
reader developed by Recordak Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, magnifications of 23, 30 and 40 
times are available by simply interchang- 
ing the lenses. At these magnifications, 
16 mm film images produced by the 
standard, duo, or duplex microfilming 
methods can be viewed at high legibility 
and eye comfort. All film loading and 
operating controls are conveniently lo- 
cated on the front of the reader. A single 
knob controls both the direction and the 
rate of film travel from slow to high 
speed for rapid advancing and rewinding. 
Another control switch provides con- 
tinuous film movement automatically at 
any selected scanning speed while an ac- 
cessory foot control is also available. 
Images remain in sharp focus at all times, 
whether the film is at rest or in motion. 
Facsimile prints of the enlarged film 
images can be made under normal room 
lighting by using a special sensitized 
photographic paper. A frame and platen 
are built into the top of the machine for 
this purpose. 








TRANSPARENT BAIL 


Speedier typing and a reduction in office 
costs can be expected from the use of 
the See-Thru transparent typewriter bail. 
It replaces the solid bail to let the typist 
see the work clearly without the necessity 
of lifting the bail. By eliminating blind 
spots it is said to give typing confidence 
and reduce errors. The new bail is avail- 
able from The Maroth-Kennedy Corpora- 
tion for all standard makes of typewriters 
now in production and also for most older 
models still in use. It is easily installed 
in a matter of minutes. 





PHOTOCOPY CABINET 


This all-steel cabinet provides a com- 
plete compact photocopy department with 
ample shelf space for all paper and other 
supplies needed. The doors and top open 
to form a light shield with a vinyl plas- 
tic draw curtain front, preventing acci- 
dent exposure of light sensitive photo- 
paper. Closed the cabinet measures 75” 
high by 36” wide by 18” deep; open it 
has a depth of 36”. Finish is of neutral 
gray. The cabinet is a product of the 
American Photocopy Equipment Com- 
pany. 
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“RHORSIS ann BUGGY” LETTERS 


USY executives have been 

dictating letters to their secre- 

taries ever since the “Girl Fri- 
days” appeared on the U. S. busi- 
ness scene back in the days of the 
bustle. Trouble is, the bosses are 
using many of the same archaic 
“business” terms and letter con- 
structions they used in the ’90s, and 
those habits are as out of date as 
yesterday’s newspaper. 


Short and to the Point 


No one expects a business letter 
to read like a page from a best sell- 
ing novel, or would care for it, in 
fact. A business letter should be 
short, concise, to the point. It should 
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get across an idea in the simplest, 
sasiest to read and most understand- 
able style. However, letters of that 
type are not always the rule. 

Underwood Corporation, which 
has more than a nodding acquain- 
tance with the problems of business 
correspondence, has prepared a list 
of some of the more prevalent old- 
sters in business letters. Pay heed 
to the following rules, and you 
should be able to pace your letters 
to the jet plane speed of business 
in the Atomic Age. 

The extemporaneous genius may 
be much in demand as an after din- 
ner speaker, but he leaves much to 
be desired as a correspondent. True. 
he may cover all the important 

















points, but he runs the risk of leav- 
ing questions unanswered and givy- 
ing the wrong information. Before 
dictating a letter—plan it! A few 
minutes thought will pay off in. the 
reader’s acceptance of what your 
letter says. 

Get to the point of your letter, 
and stay there! Remarks about the 
weather may enliven a dull conver- 
sation, but they slow down the pace 
of a letter. 


Write as You Speak 
Retain your personality in your 
letters. If you're a two syllable 
man in your conversation, don’t re- 
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“Horse and Buggy" Letters—Cont. 


sort to the dictionary for your let- 
ters. Make your letters as conver- 
sational as possible. Write as you 
speak. 

Direct your letters to the person- 
ality of the recipient. Ii he’s a staid, 
conservative type, your attempts at 
humor will rub him the wrong way. 
If he appreciates a breezy quip he’s 
a natural for a letter in a lighter 
vein. But remember, you're writing 
a business letter, so moderate your 
humor. 

Have confidence in what you 
write. Nothing is worse than a let- 
ter that sounds wishy-washy, unsure 
or insincere. If you don’t believe 
what you are dictating to your secre- 
tary, don’t write it. 

Do you ever make the mistake of 
“writing down” to the recipient? A 
patronizing attitude in a letter can 
alienate a prospective client for 
years to come. Always strive for the 
friendly man to man approach. 

It is also a good idea to remember 
that you are writing a letter to an- 
other person. \Write to the recipient, 
not at him! 


Don't Hedge 


Meet controversial problems 
squarely. Hedging around a short- 
coming or inadequacy will get you 
little more than scorn on the part of 
vour reader. Respect for the read- 
er’s objections and point of view 
must be evident in your letter if you 
ever hope to win him over to your 
way of thinking. 

Again, a word about vocabulary. 
Don't underestimate the power of a 
one syllable word. Don’t be guilty 
of using obscure, large words that 
can be misinterpreted. The reader 
may not know their meaning. You 
may not know it yourself. 

Keep your 
graphs briefs. 
only one line 


sentences and para- 
Make sure they carry 
of thought. A good 
way to lose the attention of your 
reader is to present him with 
lengthy, complex, hard to under- 
stand sentences and paragraphs. 
Too many letters rest heavily, for 
body, upon “horse and buggy” 
phrases and structure. The “beg to 
advises,” “instants of the 16th,” 


“and most obedient and humble serv- 
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ants” phrases of the ‘90s are dead. 
Let’s bury them. They add nothing to 
a letter but a stuffy atmosphere and 
the feeling that you and your com- 
pany are out of date. 


When stating the policies of your 
company, state them with assurance. 
Never give the reader the impres- 
sion that you are not sure of the 
rules governing the behavior of your 
company. Make sure your informa- 
tion is correct and to the point. 

Wherever possible, back up your 
statements with brief and simple 
proof. Don’t leave yourself open to 
questions that shake the faith of the 
reader. A few figures, statistics, or 
the phrase “for instance” may save 
you the embarrassment of having to 
write a second letter with additional 
information. 

If you are trying to gain interest 
or action by your reader, you must 
anticipate a “so what” attitude on 
his part. You must show why what 
you have to say is more important 
or more valid than a like letter from 
one of your competitors. Failure 
to do this may kill future opportuni- 
ties with this particular client. 


Again, on the question of action 
on the part of the reader. Sim- 
plicity should be your keynote. 
Avoid asking him to fill out detailed 
forms, or expend any great amount 
of energy to answer your questions. 
The iess he has to do to reply to 
your queries, the more chance you 
have of receiving an answer. 

Are the points you make in logical 
reading order? Your secretary may 
be able to follow your skipping 
around, but the reader may not! 

Appeal to the best interests of the 
reader. He is only human, you 
know. 

Beware of the stunt letter—the 
tricky enclosure. Your reader may 
become so engrossed with your 
cleverness that he'll miss your mes- 
sage completely. 

Pay attention to the appearance of 
your letter. Is it top heavy? Is it 
badly spaced? You're on the wrong 
track if you mail a letter that can’t 
pass the eye appeal test. If it isn’t 
up to par, it’s better not to mail it. 
Make sure your typewriter can pre- 
sent a neat thought neatly. 

Remember, to gain action or 
agreement you must attract atten- 
tion and hold the interest of your 








reader. Arouse a desire for what- 
ever you are selling. Secure his con- 
viction that you are right, and then 
impel action. 

Ask yourself if the letter you have 
just dictated is one you would like 
to receive. If the answer is “Yes,” 
mail it. 


No Mumbo-jumbo 


There’s no mumbo-jumbo = at- 
tached to good letter writing. Un- 
derwood Corporation found that 
these faults and weaknesses were 
among those most repeated in the 
thousands of letters the company 
studied. Get rid of these faults in 
your own correspondence, sharpen 
your thoughts, radiate the same per- 
sonality in your correspondence s 
you do in person, and you can lhe- 
come the star representative of your 
company without ever leaving your 
desk! Just remember, there is a pic- 
ture of you in every letter you write. 

SEVEN STEPS 

Plan your letter in advance. 

. Stick to the purpose of your letter. 

Write conversationally. 

. Direct the letter to the individual- 
ity of the recipient. 

. Avoid large obscure words. 

. Eliminate horse and buggy words 
and phrases. 


7. Pay attention to eye appeal—make 
your letters neat and attractive. 
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ELECTRONICS 
CCIDENTAL Life of California 
has embarked on a longe-range 
program to integrate high-speed data 
processing equipment into its home 
office operations, according to presi- 
dent Horace D. Brower. 
3ased on experience and experi- 
mentation with intermediate type 
IBM calculating equipment installed 
last November, equipment which can 
perform calculations at twenty mil- 
lionths of a second, the company has 
reorganized and combined several o/ 
its accounting departments to mor: 
effectively use this type of equip 
ment. Present equipment is being 
used in conjunction with calculatin; 
agents’ commissions, policy reserves 
payroll deductions, testing nev 
plans for actuarial information, an: 
other accounting procedures at on 
time performed with hand calcula 
tors. 
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$1675 envestment in Recordak Microfilming 


pays *15,000 annual dividend 


L. F. Rothschild & Co., N.Y.C., one of the coun- 
try’s leading Stock Exchange firms, calls their 
Recordak installation “One of the smartest in- 
vestments we ever made.” ‘Total cost in 1953 
for Recordak Microfilmer, Film Reader and Micro- 
film was. $1,675. Now see how they figure their 
$15,000 per year savings. It may suggest ideas 
for your business, regardless of its type or size. 


$10,500 saved by eliminating manual transcription. 
No longer is it necessary to transcribe by hand the 
stock certificate numbers for the millions of dollars 
worth of securities passing through the firm’s hands. Or 
to keep two men busy every day listing the certificate 
numbers and the amount of shares on customer-stocks 
going ex-dividend. This job, for example, is now done in 
one hour daily by the girl at the Recordak Microfilmer. 


Transcription errors and resultant tie-ups are also a 
thing of the past. The Recordak Microfilmer photographs 
documents as fast as they are fed with 100% accuracy. 

Plus a $2,700 saving in stationery. Recordak Micro- 
filming reduced twenty-four separate office routines to 


eight, which eliminated the use of many office forms, 
records and carbon copies. 


Plus an $800 saving in postage and express charges. 
Recordak Microfilms have replaced the duplicate paper 


records of transactions and can be mailed to the 
out-of-town vault at a fraction of the old cost. 

Plus a $1,000 saving in vault-storage and record- 
eliminatioa costs. Their Recordak Microfilms can be 
stored in approximately 2% of the space previously 
required, will remain intact year after year. Extra pro- 
tection which L. F. Rothschild appreciates. 

Can Recordak Microfilming cut your costs? In all 
probability, yes! For this truly amazing process is now 
simplifying routines for 65 different types of business . . . 
thousands of concerns. And the chances are some of 
these routines are similar to yours. 

Write for full story—including facts on the line of 
Recordak Microfilmers designed for all requirements, all 
budgets. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 


Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and 
its application to insurance routines 


**Recordak” ts 
a trade-mark 








Why put up with letters that don’t look neat? 


For only a penny a day you can be 
proud to sign clean-cut, tidy letters. 
How? Just by trading in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 





These marvelous typewriters deliver increased typ- 
ing production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed 
letters, memos, and reports. This often means higher 
office morale and better employee relations—in- 
tangibles that are hard to define but mighty appar- 
ent when missing. 


With Royals you also get the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. Another important point— 
Royal is the typewriter preferred in business 214 to 
1 by those who type. 


© ELECTRIC » STANDARD 
PORTABLE 


Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


We'd like to explain in detail the penny-a-day story 
and show you in your own office what a wonderful 
typewriter the new Royal Standard is. May we? 


Call your Royal Representative (He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 
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GUY FERGASON 


The Werk Blow 


UCCESS is one of the hardest 

situations to try to improve. A 

profitable agency is an unlikely 
fertile spot for sowing the seed of 
modern scientific management. | 
am told that in the “good old days” 
those who were reputed to be good 
cooks nevertheless had many bak- 
ing failures. Failures were ex- 
plained away as being an insepa- 
rable part of the “baking art.” Too 
much oven heat, material and in- 
gredient failures, and improper esti- 
mation of proportions were taken 
for granted. The home cook rarely 
followed a cook book. She took a 
“little here and a pinch there” and 
generally relied on instinct, experi- 
ence and good luck for results. 
Then the scientist entered the pic- 
ture—he reduced chance and elimin- 
ated failure by standard formulae 
for the “ready-mixed ingredients” ; 
scientific heat control devices were 
placed on ovens and this did away 
with guessing ; cook books contain- 
ing tried and tested recipes removed 
the element of chance for the cook 
who wanted to “build” her own 
pastry—even the cooking utensils 
were improved. The analogy is not 
far-fetched because the office has 
gone through the same change from 
trial and error to scientific manage- 
ment by tested techniques, thereby 
reducing the failures and improving 
the product. 


The First Step 


One area where office procedures 
ire Weak is in the area of scheduling 
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the work. In the smallest office, 
work competes with other work for 
completion. There is a saying that 
‘one should never put off until to- 
morrow that which can be done te- 


day.” That saying was intended for 


Essential to analyzing 


procrastinators and not for office 
managers. In scheduling office work, 
we frequently put off doing a task 
for several days so that the task will 
not compete with other tasks which 
must be done today. Each task 
should have a priority rating based 
on its importance. Tasks with high 
priorities are given the “clear sig- 
nal” —tasks which can wait are held 
off for a break in the schedule. 
Whenever we see “peaks and val- 
leys” (variable production) in office 
production we feel certain that 


scheduling has not heen carried to 
a full application. 

In an office of five persons, each 
having eight hours per day for work 
application, there are a total of forty 
potential man-hours per day—two 
hundred man-hours per five day 
week. Management’s job is to chan- 
nel those man-hours into productive 
activities. If management knows 
that during certain days of the 
month, the full forty man-hours are 
required for predetermined repeti- 
tive work, management will schedule 
other auxiliary work (statistical 
work for example) for the days 
where there is available time. If 
management lets the work load 
build up to more than two hundred 
man-hours, then one of three things 
must happen : 


(1) hire more man-hours. 

(2) work over-time. 

(3) discontinue (eliminate) some 
of the activities in order to fit 
the available man-hours. 


Reducing the Load 


Work simplification is the process 
of reducing the work load in order 
to fit the available 
eliminating non-essential activities. 
It bears repeating as often as it can 
be worked into these articles that 


man-hours by 


“effective utilization of the office 
personnel depends on two factors 

(1) the factor of time application 
(number of hours worked) and (2) 
the efficiency of productive effort 


(Continued on the next page) 
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See how it’s done—right in your 
office—with the sensationally dif- 
ferent Kodak Verifax Printer, now 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 


Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece 
because you make them on non- | 
sensitized paper; and you get 3 or 
more copies from each sheet of Veri- 
fax matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings 
in retyping costs alone will soon ex- 
ceed the low purchase price of this 
truly remarkable copier—only $240. | 

Anyone in your office can make _ | 
these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, news clippings, etc. And under 
normal room lighting, too. 


copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


«..see for yourself without the slight- 
est obligation. Prompt service from 
anyone of Recordak’s 29 offices 
[MAIL COUPON ToDAY—- 
| Recordak Corporation 
] (Subsidiary of 
| Eastman Kodak Company) 
| 444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder 
| and address of nearest Recordak office. 








R-23 
| Name 





| Company 








State 


! 
| =RECORDPK 
Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
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can’t be depended upon. 


| ployee 
'and “B,” “A,” who is dependable 


| ployee than “B. 





Around the Office—Continued 


(ability ).” Too often we pride our- 
selves on a good day’s work by 
which we mean we have worked so 
many hours, whereas we should give 
equal attention to the efficiency of 
our effort as to the duration. Both 
situations are required for effective 
utilization. We have heard manage- 
ment complain about workers who 
took too much time at lunch or on 
the coffee-break and they (manage- 
ment) unually ended their observa- 
tions by saying, “if they (em- 
ployees) weren't so efficient, | 
would fire them.’ Let us look at a 
little example which illustrates both 
time and efficiency as qualifying 
factors : 


{| Employee “A” is a slow worker, 
but one who stays on the job faith- 
fully throughout the day. His pro- 
duction is 8 hours times 5 units per 


| hour, or 40 units. 


{ Employee “B” is a fast worker, 
intelligent and quick, but one who 
Because 
of lateness, long coffee-periods and 


| bull sessions, he works only 6 hours 


per day, but he does produce 7 units 
per hour, or 42 units per day. 


|{ Employee “C” is fast, thorough 
| and attentive—he produces 6 units 


per hour and applies himself 714 
hours a day (8 hours less two fifteen 
minute coffee breaks). He produces 
45 units per day. 

Obviously, “C” is the best em- 
however, as between “A” 





and a plodder, makes a better em- 
” We strive for per- 
fection, but rarely do we properly 


| evaluate it after we find it. 


Study Each Step 


Analyzing the flow of work is 


nothing more than a high class way 
| of saying that we are analyzing the 


steps followed by paper work as it 
goes through the office from point 
of origin to point of completion. 
When we reduce this analysis to 
writing, we have a work flow chart. 
The flow chart is essential to analyz- 
ing the total office work load. When 
flow charts were first made, they 
were simple things which merely 
gave this type of information. 


First step: Mail received in maii 
room. Opened and sent to manager. 


Second step: Mail reviewed by 
manager for notation as to pro- 
cedure. 

Third step: Claims entered in 


claims register and given a number. 

Fourth step: Loss pocket filled 
out giving essential data. 

Fifth step: Passed to examiner 
for examination and adjustment. 

This type of flow chart lacked «e- 
tail inasmuch as it didn’t clearly 
show the movement of paper work, 
so a different and more complex type 
of chart was developed. The later 
day chart traced the course of paper 
work from one department to the 
next, giving a concise but full de- 
scription of the operations per- 
formed in each department and the 
disposition of the work by that cle- 
partment. 


Records the Flow 


This type of chart shows the flow 
of work by departments accentuat- 
ing movement and showing the num- 
ber of times a “department” gets 
into the routine. It records and 
analyzes the flow in order to deter- 
mine if unnecessary work is being 
done. 

Until all the activities in the office 
are brought into focus by analysis, 
we will continue to post records, 
file, and shuffle papers without be- 
coming aware of the extent of han- 
dling, movement, etc. 


Constructing a Chart 


No one can tell another exactly 
how a flow chart should be mace. 
There is a good coverage of the sul- 
ject in Harry Wylie’s book, “Office 
Organization and Management.” 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
(1953 edition). In chapters 4, 5, 6 
and 7, Mr. Wylie treats the subject 
of work control and analysis. We 
find in doing survey studies that our 
biggest job is to “get the facts.” \n 
making a flow chart, therefore, we 
concentrate on getting a graphic 
analysis of how the work is being 
done at present. Correction and im- 
provement come as a later step. li 
every office had a complete written 
record of all office activities, training 
new workers would become much 
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easier. Without becoming critical, 

we can say that management, as a 

general rule, doesn’t know what 
ork is being done in the office ex- 

cept in a vague and general sort of | THE 
way. Tying these suggestions in a} 

“step by step” plan, we think flow 
harts should be prepared as fol- 


THAT FILLS ITSELF 


WRITES A FULL PAGE OR 
MORE AT EACH FILLING 





lows: 


1. Let the employees know what is 
being done and why. 








We will not touch a survey job Finger grip 
unless everyone in the office knows never touches ink. 
in advance that a study is to be No chance for ink 
made. We need the cooperation of TO SELECT OR REPLACE HERE’S ALL YOU DO to touch you. 
the employees—we need their sug- 


gestions and their observations. 


2. Every position involved in a rou- 
tine should be analyzed. 

We want to know everything an | 
employee does in addition to the | 
tasks involved in the routine under | | 1 Lee}-) = 
study. . the right Point 


: | “Ink-Locked” 
3. Each job study should be sup-| for the way 


ys against accidental ; 
ported by samples of forms, records | spillage. Can't leak. you write — 


and reports used in the routine. | Won't flood. Easy ; by number. 


to clean as a 
saucer. 


We find it easier to visualize an 
operation if we can see the form, | 
record or report referred to in the 
analysis. | 


4. Confer with each employee as to 
his (or her) duties in respect to the 
routine. 


Holds 40 times more ink 
than ordinary fountain pens. 


Needs ink only 4 times 
We find that the employees areia year in normal use. 


excellent sources of ideas and sug- 
gestions and that they are ready and 
willing to expound on these sugges- | 
tions if they have an interested audi- 


ence. 
More than 28 


interchangeable 


5. Put the steps together in a rough 


draft of the routine. ond seemeneee 
Check with management at this watiiare 
point and get their ideas as to pro- \ 
cedure and problems. Check the | | 


rough draft to see if it is complete. 


6. Redesign the flow chart to in-| 
corporate changes and improve- 
ments after the conferences with em- 
ployees and management. N 
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Eliminate Detail 
| 
\Ve are always alert to the steps | 
which require copying and record- 
ing. We try to eliminate as much 
clerical detail as possible. We are 
alert to movement in that it may 
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DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
cemonstrate an improper arrange- | THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
ment. We are alert to inspections | 92 FLEET STREET, EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Around the Office—Continued 


and checking as we have often found 
that office work may be too fre- 
quently checked. Clerical errors are 
bound to take place—it is a matter 
of mathematics to determine the 
amount of time which can be spent 
trying to prevent an error, the value 
of which is less than the cost of the 
means of prevention. 


Employees Know 


What we have found in our con- 
sulting work applies also to.manage- 
ment—if management would use the 
ideas and suggestions which are 
available through the employees. 
considerable progress could be made 
toward simplification. The em- 
ployees who actually do the work 
know the problems. Quite often 
employees do not know the reasons 
for maintaining certain records; 
hence, they feel that unnecessary 
work is. being done and this affects 
their attitude and their application 
toward the work. Knowing the rea- 


sons for the records, management 
and the employees can in combina- 
tion develop better ways of doing 
the work. 


Exchange Ideas 


Surveys such as we are describing 
in this 1954 series are in fact ways 
and means by which the employees 
and management can discuss the 
work and exchange ideas. We need 
only to try to analyze, record and 
improve office activities in order to 
experience the limitless bounds of 
the subject. The proportion of office 
workers (clerical staff) to produc- 
tion workers has grown steadily 
over the past twenty years—this is 
due in part to the greater depend- 
ence of management on the office 
for control reports, to the increased 
record keeping brought on by tax- 
ation and other government legisla- 
tive activities, and increased busi- 
ness complexities. This growth of 
clerical personnel is also due to the 
fact that work simplification has not 
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FACTS about all ma- 
jor life companies . . . 
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kept pace with the growth of these 
activities. We have added ney 
duties, increased tasks and broad- 
ened records and we have neglecte:| 
to drop some of the old ones—th 
time is now. 


CALIF. BUSINESS SHOW 


O HELP you better your score 
"Tin 54 is the general theme set 
by the Los Angeles chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants for its seventh annul 
Southern California business show, 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
April 20th through 23rd. A record 
breaking attendance exceeding thirt, 
thousand is expected. 

Equipment ranging from letter 
folders to electronic brains and 
valued at $3,000,000 will be on ex- 
hibit. Over forty different con.- 
panies will be demonstrating fifteen 
hundred different types of office ma- 
chinery. 

All previous records for space 
reservations by exhibitors have been 
broken for the 1954 show. 
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EPARTMENTAL costs 

were developed by cost ac- 

countants to accomplish two 
principal objectives. The first was 
the development of unit costs as an 
aid in establishing rates or selling 
prices, and the second was the ex- 
pense control. As applied to insur- 
ance company operations, the em- 
phasis has been on expense control. 
The conventional approach to de- 
partmental cost accounting has been 
to classify departments as either pro- 
ductive or service departments, with 
the objective of developing true de- 
partmental cost for the productive 
departments. This involved the 
allocation of expenses of the service 
departments and the general and 
administrative overheads to the pro- 
ductive departments. The depart- 
mental costs thus developed are gen- 
erally translated into some unit of 
measure, such as cost per applica- 
tion or claim, as a means of measur- 
ing the efficiency of operations. 


A Different Concept 


In recent years, a different con- 
cept of departmental expenses has 
been developed which emphasizes 
the principal of cost control through 
relating the accounting system to the 
budget. This concept follows the 
basic premise that an effective sys- 
tem of planning and cost control 
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Assistant Comptroller 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. Association 


involves an effective budgeting sys- 
tem, and that no budgeting system 
is fully effective unless it is built 
around the philosophy that budgets 
and responsible individuals must be 
synonymous. In other words, the 
budget is developed by the individ- 
uals who are responsible for ex- 
penditures within the organization, 
and these individuals are made to 
feel that the budget is their budget. 

The accounting system related to 
this type of budgeting is designed 
to control expenditures by relating 
the reporting of expenditures to the 
individuals in the company’s organ- 
ization who are responsible for their 
control. Each responsibility area is 
charged only with the costs for 
which it is responsible, and over 
which it has control. It is obvious 
that this system does not strive for 
the development of true total depart- 
mental costs. Instead, it results in 
the preparation of accounting state- 
ments for all levels of management, 
including departmental levels, de- 
signed primarily so that they can be 
effectively used by the operating 
people as a tool in controlling their 
operations and costs. 

By matching actual costs against 
budget by responsibility areas, man- 
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agement is able to pin-point, by re- 
sponsible individuals, variations 
from a financial plan established 
through the budget. For example, if 
the claim department’s expenses are 
running out of line with the budget, 
the president calls up Joe Super- 
visor and asks “Joe, what is happen- 
ing in the claim department?” De- 
tailed reports furnished to Joe 
would have enabled him to put his 
finger on the reason for the variance 
from his budget. The point of this 
illustration is that Joe could not fall 
back on the old refrain that the 
variance is caused by accounting de- 
partment allocations of expenses 
which he does not understand. 

Our company is presently install- 
ing a responsibility accounting sys- 
tem, so the remainder of my dis- 
cussion will emphasize this type of 
reporting. 


Allocation Department 


We have a central disbursing unit 
which operates on an imprest cash 
system with money advanced by 
each of the companies. This unit is 
known as the allocation department 
and handles all operating expenses. 
No policy claims, commissions, or 
premium entries are handled through 
this department. The department 
was established in order to center 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Responsibility Accounting—Cont. 


responsibility for the allocation of 
operating expenses and has provided 
us with the opportunity for much 
concentration on operating expenses 
and has given us the facility for the 
development of almost unlimited 
cost data. 

The department maintains a com- 
plete classification of operating ex- 
pense accounts uniform with those 
maintained by the companies. Trans- 
actions accounted for by the alloca- 
tion department may result from 
disbursements made by the alloca- 
tion fund, or from disbursements 
made by the companies. In the latter 
case, the charges are transferred to 
the allocation department by means 
of clearing entries between the allo- 
cation department and the compa- 
nies. After the monthly allocation 
of each operating expense account 
has been made, the charges are 
transferred back to the companies 
and recorded by them in their cor- 
responding operating expense ac- 
counts. The allocation department 
maintains its books of accounts and 
all supporting subsidiary records, 
memorandum and other data in such 
manner as to enable it to furnish 
readily all information pertaining to 
the classification and allocation of 
any transaction. This information 
is sufficiently detailed to provide the 
basis for ready identification, analy- 
sis and verification of each entry. 

The general ledger classifications 
of operating expenses are supple- 
mented in the allocation department 
by three other levels of classification 
in order to effect the allocation of 
expenses among the companies and 
expense groups, and to make avail- 
able certain information for report- 
ing to management and regulatory 
bodies. These levels of classification 
are: (1) Departmental, (2) func- 
tional, and (3) divisional. The pur- 
pose of the three classification levels 
—departmental, functional, and divi- 
sional—is to supplement the general 
ledger classifications of operating 
expense accounts to the extent neces- 
sary for the allocation of expenses 
among the companies and to make 
available certain information for re- 
porting to management and regula- 
tory bodies. It is essential to note 
that each transaction is identified 
at each of the three levels of classifi- 
cation, since the three levels are 





independent with respect to the data 
necessary for the accounting con- 
templated by this system of accounts. 

Each transaction recorded in the 
operating expense accounts is as- 
signed a departmental, a functional 
and a divisional classification. These 
three classifications, and the related 
explanations which follow, are uni 
formly observed by each company 
and by the allocation department in 
accounting for operating expenses 
The general ledger classification, o/ 
course, needs no explanation. Th: 
functional classification is used t 
accumulate transactions pertaining 
to the activities designated by eacl 
of the functions. [or purposes o/ 
allocation of expenses among thx 
companies, the functional classifica 
tion is the most important. The divi 
sional classification is for the pur 
pose of allocating expenses among 
the expense groups as_ require: 
through uniform accounting and the 
reporting on the regular fire and cas 
ualty convention blank. The depart 
mental classification is assigned o1 
the basis of activities and responsi 
bilities and is used to facilitate func- 
tional identification and provide the 
basis for reporting the departmental! 
operations to management at all 
levels. 


Complete Manual 


For purposes of administering 
and controlling this system of ac 
counts, we have a complete alloca 
tion manual which consists of a com 
plete description of the principles 
and practices contemplated by this 
system of accounts, plus a complete 
departmental writeup for each de 
partment. The departmental por- 
tion of the manual is arranged in 
numerical order by department code 
and under each department there is 
a brief description of the work per 
formed by the department, a list oi 
the responsibility areas of cost ac 
cumulation within the department, a 
list and a brief description of eacl 
of the functions established to ac 
cumulate costs and a brief discussio1 
of the basis of functional cost ac 
cumulation within the department 
The maintenance of this allocation 
manual is the responsibility of the 
allocation department; however, 
sach departmental supervisor, being 
furnished with a copy of his own 
departmental write-up, and being the 

(Continued on page 67) 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Here is a machine that solves some of the toughest time 
and cost problems faced in insurance accounting—the 

IBM ‘650’ —revolutionary new magnetic drum machine. 
For example: In dividend computations, the “650” takes 
into consideration the plan of insurance, the age of the 
policyholder, and the year the policy was issued. At the same 
time it also designates how the dividend is to be allocated— 
whether for cash refund, reduction of premium, 
accumulation of interest, or for the purchase of paid-up 
insurance—ALL IN ONE AUTOMATIC OPERATION! 
Write for our booklet, ‘“Type 650—for Life Insurance 
Applications,” which describes how the 20,000 positions 

of storage and other features of this unique machine are 
applied to several of the most costly aspects of life 


insurance accounting. 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 
Metal 

Micro 

. Portable 
Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
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MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


OFFIC 
38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4\. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


E ACCESSORIES 
Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 

Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 

Desk Pads 

Desk Trays 

Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 

Name Plates 

Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
Si. 
52. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Cabinets 


. Chairs 

. Costumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 


Stools 


. Tables 
. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 

. Duplicator 

. Envelopes 

. Labels 

. Letterhead 

. Policy 

. Ledger 

. Photocopying 

. Thin (Copy) 

. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
#3. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


- TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. 


91. 


72. 


94. 
98. 


LOSS 
140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 






Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 





Copyholders 
Justitier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 









Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 



















PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 























































































































Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 












Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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Responsibility Accounting—from p 64 


one most familiar with the opera- 
tions of his own department, is also 
charged with the responsibility of 
informing the allocation department 
of changes in procedure, etc. that 
might affect the manual in any way. 


The application of this system, of 
course, revolves principally around 
the operations of the allocation de- 
partment. A brief description of the 
workings of this department will en- 
able the reader to understand that 
this rather complex sounding system 
is comparatively simple to operate 
because of its adaptability to punch 
cards and mechanical reporting. The 
key to the success of the entire sys- 
tem is highly dependent upon the 
accuracy of the coding at the orig- 
inal source. A quick look into the 
mechanics of the coding and the de- 
tails involved in picking up this 
information will give some idea of 
the care that is exercised in order 
to insure a proper degree of ac- 
curacy. All invoices received in the 
office are referred to the purchasing 
department where they can _ be 
checked in most cases to the original 
purchase order which carries a 
proper authorization and in a good 
many cases they also verify the 
price. 


These invoices are approved for 
payment and sent directly to the 
allocation department and in cases 
where further authorization or iden- 
tifying information is necessary, the 
invoice is routed through the re- 
sponsible department or supervisor 
or officer and then forwarded to 
the allocation department. Upon 
receipt of these invoices in the allo- 
cation department, each invoice is 
individually coded with a complete 
code ; that is, general ledger, depart- 
ment, function and division. This 
requires, of course a good general 
operating knowledge of the entire 
business and of all departments by 
the allocation department personnel 
and even then, in a good many cases, 
some further checking is necessary 
in order to fully identify the use of 
the item being coded, taking into 


consideration all the possible ramifi- 
cations. 


At the time the invoice is coded, 
an allocation accounting analysis 
card is prepared showing the code, 
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the amount of the charge, and the 
explanation. These cards are at- 
tached to the invoice and passed 
through a checker where the coding 
is checked completely, after which 
time the invoice and the card to- 
gether are filed in a pending file 
awaiting the statement at the end of 
the month for payment. Upon re- 
ceipt of the statement, the previ- 
ously coded invoices and cards are 
pulled and checked to the statement 
and the statement is paid by draw- 
ing a voucher, assigning a voucher 
number, at which time the voucher 
number is stamped on the allocation 
accounting analysis cards and pre- 
paring one credit card for the total 
amount covering the invoices in- 
volved. 


At the end of each day, all of 
the cards are referred to the key- 
punch operator to be punched, after 
which time they are listed in straight 
voucher number order to be checked 
and balanced. After balancing, these 
cards are listed on journal sheets 
and become the accounting journal. 
There are, of course, a few other 
types of miscellaneous entries, but 
the great bulk of the original source 
information is directly from the in- 
voice. At the end of the month, these 
cards are sorted into order by gen- 
eral ledger, department, function and 
division and the information trans- 
ferred to an allocation summary 
card showing all of the coding, the 
card count, and the total amount. 
At this point, the expenses are ready 
to be allocated to company. 


By the use of a formula master 
card deck and the multiplier, this 
allocation is accomplished rather 
easily and quickly and these sum- 
mary cards then become available 
for cost analysis and statistical work. 
It doesn’t take much imagination for 
anyone that is at all familiar with 
punched cards to realize the types 
of reports that can be prepared from 
these cards. For example, depart- 
mental runs can be prepared by 
general ledger, function and divi- 
sion showing the total general ledger 
expenditures for the department 
broken down by function, or the 
functions broken down by general 
ledger, or the divisions broken down 
by function or general ledger. By 
the same token, or course, a function 
run can be made showing the break- 


down on any other category. In 
other words, we are now ready to 
prepare reports at any level without 
having lost the coding for each of 
the other levels. For example, let 
me take you through our regular 
monthly reports to department su- 
pervisors. These reports, and all like 
reports, are prepared by the alloca- 
tion department from our statistical 
cards and for a complete under- 
standing of these reports, a little 
more detail on our department code 
itself will be helpful. 


Department Code 


At the present time, we have 
something less than one hundred 
department breakdowns in our or- 
ganization; however, in order to 
allow for the proper future flexi- 
bility and change, we have set up a 
three position code, which means 
merely that we will not have to re- 
vise or change this coding system 
should we reach a total of more than 
one hundred departments. This code 
has further been supplemented with 
a fourth position, which we shall 
refer to as a responsibility area. This 
allows for ten breakdowns, of 
course, Within any department or ten 
responsibility areas within any de- 
partment. In some departments, of 
course, there is nothing to be gained 
by a separate breakdown, but in 
other departments, there is much to 
be gained by segregating responsi- 
bility areas within the department. 


For example, in our claim depart- 
ment, the department itself has been 
regionalized and certain regional 
supervisors have charge of the claim 
audit section, the claim service sec- 
tion, the claim analysis section, etc. 
and each of these regions con- 
veniently lend themselves to a re- 
sponsibility area, since the responsi- 
bility for all expenses incurred by 
any one region rests in the regional 
supervisor. Or, for another ex- 
ample, in our underwriting depart- 
ment, it seems particularly advan- 
tageous to the department super- 
visor to segregate his actual under- 
writers from the clerical staff, and 
thus by providing two responsibility 
areas, he can have these reports 
show these costs separately. In our 
accounting department, for a third 
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example, the actual general account- 
ing is a rather small segment of the 
total operation of that department 
and it has, therefore, been set up as 
a separate responsibility area. In this 
department, also, there is a consider- 
able volume of work involving the 
auditing of new business nets sub- 
mitted to the home office from the 
managers, and there is also a third 
operation involving the auditing of 
renewal premium payments and then 
a fourth involving maintenance of 
our agents ledger. It can be seen 
from these three grossly different 
department examples that the em- 
phasis here is on control and upon 
preparing statements and cost data 
that will be actually useful at the 
operating level. 

We like very much this responsi- 
bility area theory since it can be ap- 
plied within any department to suit 
the peculiarities of that particular 
department, or even any idiosyncra- 
sies of a particular supervisor. For 
furthering the explanation of the 
actual use of this system, let us take 
the accounting department as an ex- 
ample. 


Accounting Department 


At the end of each month, our de- 
tail accounting cards are sorted by 
department and within each depart- 
ment, the cards are sorted by re- 
sponsibility area. Within the respon- 
sibility area, the cards are sorted 
into order by general ledger account 
and a detail listing of these cards is 
made in duplicate. The original copy 
goes to the department supervisor 
involved and the second copy is 
maintained in the allocation depart- 
ment as a control book. The detail 
listing, in addition to containing all 
of the detail accounting cards, is 
further supplemented with an em- 
ployee count card which shows the 
number of employees in each re- 
sponsibility area. This employee 
count has been carried out to two 
decimal places since there are, of 
course, many places of an overlap- 
ping employee or help furnished 
from another department for a par- 
tial period of a month. The employee 
count, therefore, actually represents 
the ‘employee month” count. In 
other words, if one employee were 
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to divide his time equally between 
two responsibility areas, the count 
would show .5 of an employee in 
each responsibility area. This detail 
listing shows the description, the 
voucher number, department code, 
function code, general ledger code, 
and amount of the expenditure. 
Then, at the end of each general 
ledger code, within any responsi- 
bility area, the next column carries 
a subtotal. Then following each re- 
sponsibility area, the responsibility 
area total is printed in the last col- 
umn to the right. At the end of the 
department listing in the same col- 
umn appears the department total 
for the month. Under the number 
of employees, the total number of 
employees is shown at the end of 
each responsibility area and the total 
number of employees for the depart- 
ment is shown on the same line as 
the total departmental expense. 

In addition to this detail list of 
the expenses, the department super- 
visor is furnished with a budget 
comparison which run is made 
merely in total by the responsibility 
area showing the total of the area, 
the number of employees, the actual 
monthly expenses, the monthly 
budget, and the variance, that is, 
over or under budget, the actual 
year to date expenses, the budget 
for the year to date and the variance 
for the year to date. 

Each of the six columns carries a 
total. This budget comparison figure 
is run in triplicate, the original copy 
going to the administrative officer 
to whom the particular department 
reports, the second copy goes to the 
department supervisor, and the third 
copy is maintained in the allocation 
department. Each administrative 
officer that receives two or more of 
these monthly budget sheets, that is, 
receives the sheets from two or more 
departments, will also receive, in 
addition, a total report showing the 
same figures as the budget sheet, but 
listing only departmental totals. In 
turn, these departmental reports, 
showing the same figures again as 
the budget sheet, but listing the ex- 
penses only in total for each depart- 
ment, are pulled together in a re- 
port for top management and the 
board of directors. 

It can be easily seen, therefore, 
that an administrative officer in 
charge of any department may, by 

















glancing at the responsibility area, 
budget total figures and variance for 
the month, easily determine whether 
or not he needs any further explana- 
tion of the operation, and, as was 
mentioned earlier, by simply calling 
the supervisor in charge, the expla 
nation is readily available since the 
supervisor has already reviewed his 
detail list and is fully aware of th: 
items making up the charges in an, 
responsibility area. This control, uy 
and down the line, through the re 
sponsible parties explains the rea 
son for calling this “responsibilit: 
accounting.” 

Previous to this “budget compar 
son by responsibility area” repori, 
we were using and will still continu: 
to use in case any department super- 
visor so desires, an additional report 
which is an “expense summary” 
sheet. At the beginning of the year, 
the department supervisor is fm 
nished with the sheet, which carrics 
the general ledger account titles 
down the left margin of the paper 
with the months and quarterly totals 
across the sheet. At the time the 
supervisor is furnished with the 
sheet, the figures for the previous 
year are filled in on the top half of 
the line following each account title 
and monthly, the supervisor is fur- 
nished with a recap of new monthly 
totals, which he must himself fill in 
on the sheet. Actually, the allocation 
department maintains a complete set 
of these sheets, one for each depart- 
ment and an exact duplicate is being 
maintained by the supervisor. It was 
our thought in handling it this way 
that the supervisor is forced to re 
view the figures since it is his re 
sponsibility to fill in the new figures 
each month. General ledger ac 
counts, of course, which affect each 
department vary with the depart 
ment and minor insignificant 
amounts and small accounts are 
grouped together as “all other” jus 
preceding the total. This sheet als: 
contains the “number of employees, ° 
the “total units” and the “averag: 
unit cost,” and these figures, like 
wise, are furnished monthly. Ther: 
are a few exceptional department 
which desire this expense summar)\ 
for their department to be maintained 
in separate units so that they hav: 
the actual comparison with last yea 
by a responsibility area. 
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It might also be pointed out that 
our budgeting is still in the very 
early stages of development and at 
this time, we are budgeting only on 
an annual basis, which leaves some 
very obvious discrepancies in this 
monthly reporting in that our 
monthly budget is merely shown as 
one-twelfth ‘of the annual budget, 
which of course does not show any 
seasonal fluctuations. It is hoped 
that this, along with many other de- 
tails, can be worked out in the near 
future. 


There are certain advantages to a 
departmental costs system especially 
as compared with a functional cost 
system in that the departmental sys- 
tem allows you to pin-point respon- 
sibility and therefore more closely 
control actual expenses. In a purely 
functional system, it is sometimes 
rather difficult to actually get to the 
seat of the responsibility insofar as 
controlling these costs is concerned. 
However, with a modified functional 
accounting system, such as we are 
using, I believe it can readily be seen 
that by merely picking out certain 
costs in each department, we have 
not lost the advantages that there 
surely are in a functional system. 


It might be well to emphasize in 
closing that through the means of 
our coding from the original source 
a full and complete code for all 
levels of our classification we do 
not lose at any level the benefits of 
the other levels of classification. In 
other words, by general ledger ac- 
count, we still have a complete 
breakdown by functions so that it 
can be determined how much of 
what type of expense is charged to 
each company. We still have avail- 
able at the department level, all the 
general ledger, as well as the com- 
pany allocation breakdown; how- 
ever, the one thing that must be 
watched in a system such as this is 
the cost of administering and obtain- 
ing the proper end result. 


Through this system, we do arrive 
at some very minute breakdowns 
which get so small that they really 
are not worthy of much concentrated 
consideration, - but since they come 
about merely as a by-product of the 
system and very automatically, the 
cost of eliminating some of these 
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minute breakdowns would be more 
expensive than to let every item take 
its natural place through the detailed 
coding and allocation procedures 
without any special elimination of 
the relatively unimportant items. In 
other words, through the proper 
reporting of the final information 
that is available and through proper 
administrative application of the in- 
formation obtained, we believe the 
desired degree of cost of obtaining 
the information can be supported in 
view of the results. 


FOUR TO ONE 


pout 80 per cent of people in 
business and industry do their 
work well and lose little time 
through tardiness, sickness, or the 
like, Dr. Lydia G. Giberson, per- 
sonal adviser, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, told 
a recent American Management As- 
sociation national office management 
conference. The other twenty per 
cent become the “problem 
ployees” or “misfits,” she said. 
To keep the 80 per cent well and 
functioning, it is important to main- 
tain a clear and unfettered line of 
communication through all the 
echelons of management, Dr. Giber- 
son declared. ‘‘Grievances, rumors, 
and bickering can seldom survive 
the clear light of communication, 
which rests on the willingness for 
frank and free discussion. And it 
is unfortunately true that the bottle- 
necks in communication occur more 
often than not at high levels.” 


em- 


Somewhere in the organization, 
she urged, there should be an im- 
partial listening post to unblock the 
communication system if it becomes 
snarled. This listening post should 
be composed of individuals with 
enough authority to carry grievances 
to the proper level for hearing. 

The misfit, according to Dr. Gib- 
erson, is only the end result of a 
series of circumstances. His spawn- 
ing ground is a vast and intricate 
network of sociological, physical, 
mental, and psychological factors 
originating with management as well 
as with him. 

Sociological factors include hered- 
ity, background, education, home 
conditions, finance, and community 


status. Among the physical condi- 
tions that create problems are poor 
working conditions, occupational 
hazards, and such individual handi- 
caps as poor eyesight, defective hear- 
ing, and chronic diseases. Mental 
conditions are included under the 
various “nervous disorders.” Psy- 
chological conditions are discernible 
as insecurity, anxiety, worry, and 
fears. 


CERTIFIED SECRETARIES 


HERE are now three hundred 
bp sixty CPS (Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretaries) in the United 
States—an increase of almost 100% 
over the 1953 total. According to 
the non-profit National Secretaries 
Association, the world’s largest As- 
sociation for women in one profes- 
sion, the figures are based on results 
of the third annual CPS examina- 
tion which was recently held in 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country. 

The examination, which is spon- 
sored by the National Secretaries 
Association, is aimed at giving sec- 
retaryship professional status and 
providing employers with an effici- 
ent means of identifying secretaries 
capable of filling top level positions 
in their field. 

Men as well as women are eligible 
to take the examination and this 
year, for the first time, one man re- 
ceived the CPS rating. 

3ased on actual secretarial duties 
and responsibilities and not on text- 
book material, the twelve-hour certi- 
fying examination extends over two 
days and includes: Personal adjust- 
ment and human relations, business 
law, economics and 


business ad- 


ministration, secretarial accounting, 
stenography and general secretarial 
and office procedures. 


Qualified secretaries twenty-five 
years of age or older, members or 
non-members of the National Secre- 
taries Association may apply to take 
the test from now until June 15. 
Inquiries and applications go to the 
Committee on Qualifications, Na- 
tional Secretaries Association, 25 
East 12th Street, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The 1954 examination will 
be held Friday and Saturday, Octo- 
ber 8 and 9. 
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The Mortgage Market—from p. 24 


loans while others are advocating 
even longer terms. For example, 
Senator Capehart, chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, is reported in the press to be 
favorable to a term of forty years on 
home mortgage loans. The small 
amortization of principal in the 
early years on loans of this long a 
term should raise serious doubts in 
the minds of investors as to the 
soundness of such investments de- 
spite the fact that they are insured 
or guaranteed by the United States 
government. On a thirty year loan 
at 414% interest only 9% of princi- 
pal is repaid during the first five 
years and only 20% repaid in ten 
years. On a forty-year loan, only 
5% of the principal is repaid dur- 
ing the first five years and only 12% 
during the first ten years. 

It used to be that anyone who 
built a new house could figure he 
would take a considerable loss if he 
were forced to sell shortly after oc- 
cupancy, in much the same way as 
when one buys a new car. The idea 
that a new house would appreciate 


in value is only a result of the in- 
flationary situation which has ex- 
isted in the post-war years. A de- 
cline in real estate values or housing 
costs could quickly wipe out the 
small equity that is accumulated 
through principal payments on loans 
of such long terms. In fact, normal 
depreciation on the property would 
be at a higher rate than this, and un- 
less we have a continued rise in the 
cost of building it will be many 
years before the borrower acquires 
any real equity in his home. 


Further Danger 


In making FHA and GI loans 
with little if any down-payments and 
for such long terms, the institutional 
investor and the mortgage banker 
both should be concerned with more 
than merely the possibility of ulti- 
mate loss of principal which is fairly 
well protected by the government’s 
guarantee or insurance. 

In the event of a large volume of 
foreclosures which might easily re- 
sult on such loans under adverse 
economic conditions, the investor 


must anticipate that he may be faced 
with considerably increased operat- 
ing expenses. For example, his 
out-of-pocket foreclosure costs on 
FHA loans are not fully covered by 
the FHA debentures he receives. 
Moreover, a sizeable volume of fore- 
closures would result in higher 
home-office expenses in following up 
on the foreclosure actions and in 
processing the various records and 
certificates required by the govern- 
ment agencies involved. Most of 
this work cannot be reduced to a 
machine routine as is possible in the 
accounting procedures when loans 
are current. Also, in certain states 
the time required in obtaining title 
to foreclosed property may result in 
tieing up a considerable amount oi 
money until the property can be 
transferred to the government 
agencies and the claims settled. Fin- 
ally there is the prospective loss o/ 
income to the investor that may re- 
sult in acquiring debentures or cash 
as compared to the return expected 
when the mortgage loan was made 
originally. 

In making loans that do not long 
remain on his books, the mortgage 





“No man ever 


got lost ona straight road” 


SAID LINCOLN in his crystal clear— 
common sense manner. To the man desiring 
to get on a straight road, “for a profitable 
future career, and if ready for general agent 
responsibility, we offer an ideal opportunity in 
the rich region west of the Mississippi. Our 
one hundred and fifty-eight million dollar com- 
pany is now engaged in a comprehensive ex- 
pansion program. To get on the straight high 
road for success and profit, contact us now for 
complete information without obligation. Cor- 
respondence and exchange of information will 
be held in mutual confidence. Are you ready 
to advance with National Reserve Life? 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 





Lioyp M. BAUMAN 
Executive Vice President 


UNITED SERVICES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 46, D, C. 
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At our annual stockholders meeting on Tuesday, 
2 March 1954, the following were elected to the 
Board of Directors: 


Epwin C. MCNEIL. 
Brigadier General U.S.A., 














Patrick N. L. BELLINGER Retired 


Vice Admiral U. S. Navy, 
Retired 
President Virginia Association 
of Electric Cooperatives 


F. GRANVILLE MUNSON | 
Colonel U. S. Army, Retired 
Attorney at Law 


GEORGE OLMSTED 
Major General U.S.A.R. 
President 


Tuomas F. Bourke 
Chairman of the Board 


WitiiaM L. Coss 
Executive Vice President 
Bankers Security Life 
Insurance Society 


ELwoop R. QUESADA 
Lieut. General U.S.A.F., Ret. 
Vice President Olin Industries 


CARL SPAATZ 
Merritr B. Curtis General U. S. Air Force, 

Brigadier General U. S&S. Retired 

Marine Corps, Retired Contributing Editor 

on Military Affairs, 


Witiarp A. HOLBROOK Newsweek Magazine 


Brigadier General U. S. Army, 








Retired Lerr J. SVERDRUP 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. H. 0. CHAPMAN, Pres. President Federal Services Major General U.S.A.R. 
Finance Company President Sverdrup and Parcel, 
‘. 3 Inc., Consulting Engineers 
(or ELLERY C. HUNTINGTON 
=X N R Colonel, A.U.S. JAMEs A. Uui0 
*3 > = - President Morris Plan Major General U. S. Army, 
PYRE: ATIONAL ESERVE edededct3 Corporation of America Retired 
SI} LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 4-4-3 " sat ae » 
2 — LARK H. Woopwar 
wre ann Vice Admiral U. S. Navy, 
Retired 
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During his 33 years association with Minnesota 
Mutual, Sam Weems has shaped a career of phe- 
nomenal success in which both he and we—his 
company—take great pride. 

Starting out as an errand boy at the age of 15, 
Sam advanced rapidly in a series of successful busi- 
ness ventures until his own furniture factory was 
wiped out by successive years of yellow fever, drouth 
and flood. 

Sam then moved to Dallas, Texas, and started a 
highly successful insurance agency. In 1920 he be- 


Minnesota Mutual 
is proud of all its 
associates ... but 
particularly of 


SAMUEL R. WEEMS 


McAllen, Texas 


“Dean of the Minnesota Mutual Sales Force” 


came the Texas State Agent for Minnesota Mutual, 
and in 1922 he sold his other insurance lines to 
devote his attention to life insurance. 


Sam Weems’ remarkable record in the life insur- 
ance business includes qualifying for the Million 
Dollar Round Table 14 times and 22 years of con- 
tinuous weekly production. 


Minnesota Mutual proudly salutes Sam Weems, 
"Dean of the Sales Force," whose sales record is 
without parallel in the Company's 73 year history. 





‘The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


ORGANIZED 1880 








loan correspondent also borrows 
trouble. He will lose his servicing 
fees and incur additional expenses 
both prior to foreclosure in trying to 
cure the delinquencies and in per- 
forming the services the investors 
will expect in connection with fore- 
closed cases. 


The Public Interest 


Finally, 1 do not think it is in the 
best interests of the general public 
to have easier home financing terms 
made available now. The objective 
of sound mortgage financing should 
be to assist the borrower eventually 
to own his home free and clear of 
debt. When a man accumulates very 
little equity in his property during 
the early years of ownership, as is 
true in low down-payment, long- 
term loans, he continues to be 
vulnerable to losing his home for 
many years in the event of even a 
temporary period of adversity. 
Moreover, he has to pay much more 
interest to retire his debt as the term 
of the mortgage is increased. For 
example, at 41%4% the interest 
charges on a $10,000 ten-year loan 
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amount to $2,440. On a twenty- 
year loan this interest cost increases 
to $5,180, on a thirty-year loan to 
$8,230, and on a forty-year loan it 
jumps to $11,500, or more than the 
original amount of the loan itself. 
Most borrowers do not realize these 
facts when they follow the line of 
least resistance and take the longest 
term loan available. The mortgage 
bankers have a responsibility to their 
borrowers to point this out to them. 

Low down-payment, long-term 
loans also tend to cause the home 
buyer to over-buy in relation to his 
income and prospects. We in the 
mortgage lending business should 
use our influence whenever possible 
to see that this does not occur. 

In my opinion, institutional in- 
vestors have been well advised in re- 
quiring larger down-payments and 
shorter terms on FHA and GI loans 
in recent years, and I think it would 
be a backward step if these policies 
are changed now that the money 
market is showing an easier ten- 
dency. In any event, if investors are 
willing to step out and buy these 
long-term mortgages with little if 
any down-payment they should be 


compensated by a_ considerably 
higher differential between the rates 
received on such mortgages than on 
other types of investments. 


A Cautious Approach 


My own hunch is that institutional 
investors will continue to take a 
cautious approach in the purchase 
of FHA and GI loans. As far as I 
know, that only market for the thirty- 
year, no down-payment loans up to 
date has been the FNMA and I be- 
lieve that if that organization is ever 
permitted to go out of existence, at 
least so far as new loans are con- 
cerned, the market for such loans 
will dry up with its passage from 
the scene. 

In conclusion, therefore, I think 
we may expect prices and rates on 
mortgage loans to level off about 
where they are today. Mortgage 
lenders generally will continue to in- 
sist upon some down-payments on 
FHA and GI loans and will look 
with disfavor on loans where the 
term exceeds twenty-five years. | 
anticipate more selectivity in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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purchase of loans both with respect 
to area, location and security as well 
as the responsibility of the individ- 
ual borrower. 

I wish also to reiterate my view 
that the mortgage market is well 
organized and able to stand on its 
own feet without being propped up 
by new government supports. I am 
hopeful that we will take our time 
before embarking upon a compre- 
hensive new housing program that 
will introduce a greater degree of 
government intervention and regula- 
tion. 


At this stage I believe that new 
housing legislation should be largely 
confined to minor changes designed 
to bring our present laws up to date, 
eliminate inequities, generally sim- 
plify administrative procedures and 
introduce somewhat greater flexi- 
bility of action. With such a back- 
ground I believe we can rely upon 
the cooperative efforts of govern- 
ment, the builders, the mortgage 
bankers and the institutional inves- 
tors operating in a free market to 


work out a satisfactory solution to 
most of our housing problems. 

I hope this Administration which 
was elected largely on the premise 
that it would reduce government 
interference and control of private 
business, will not turn its back on 
this philosophy merely because 
those who favor easy money and 
government assistance are more 
vocal and therefore appear to have 
more political influence than the 
large numbers of the American 
public who want to see a return to 
sound money and greater economic 
freedom. 


HEART DISEASE 


GREAT MANY PEOPLE with heart 

disease, even those who have 
experienced a coronary occlusion, 
live for many years and safely en- 
gage in productive activity. 

A study by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company shows | that 
seven out of every ten of a group 
of men who were completely dis- 
abled by a coronary occlusion lived 
five years or more, that about half 
lived ten years or longer, and about 


one third lived fifteen years or 
longer. During the first five years 
about one sixth of the men returned 
to work or were judged able to do 
so by competent medical opinion 


The study was based upon male 
policyholders who had been disabled 
for a sufficient length of time to re- 
ceive disability benefits under life 
insurance contracts. In the general 
population the experience is even 
better for all cases surviving a cor- 
onary attack, 

Pointing out that those who com- 
prised the group were seriously ill, 
and presumably permanently dis- 
abled, it was observed that, on the 
whole, the picture revealed by this 
experience is encouraging. 

“While the adverse aspects of the 
prognosis in coronary occlusion are 
not to be minimized,” it was com- 
mented, “‘it is apparent that the pessi- 
mistic attitude regarding the long- 
range outlook is to a large extent 
unjustified. The results of this study 
should be reassuring not only to 
patients and their families but also 
to physicians and the general pub- 
lic.” 
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Man’s desire 


to provide protection is as 
old as life itself 


MONUMENTAL 


has been meeting that desire = 
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EVERYONE'S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life’s 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 
—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 
POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life’s 

—Low cost protection—Understandable policies —Our outstanding 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 
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PUBLICITY BOOKLET 


EWEsT addition to Occidental 

Life of California’s agent pres- 
tige building program is the publica- 
tion of “So, You’ve Been Elected 
Publicity Chairman!”, a booklet de- 
signed to promote better understand- 
ing between newspapers and “volun- 
teer reporters.” The booklet is now 
available without cost to mnews- 
papers and the general public 
through Occidental agencies and 
branches across the nation as a pub- 
lic service. 


Prepared after consultation with 
newspapermen, journalism profes- 
sors, and public relations experts, 
the booklet has been formulated to 
fill a need expressed by “two of the 
most important and _ influential 
groups in the average community— 
newspapers and civic organiza- 
tions,” according to H. Dixon True- 
blood, director of public relations 
and advertising. “Newspaper edi- 
tors the country over are harangued, 
bullied, begged, and wheedled by 
many publicity chairmen who don’t 
know the editor’s problems,” True- 
blood stated. 


“On the other hand, most editors 
know they must rely on getting 
thirty per cent or more of the news 
they print from publicity chairmen, 
their ‘volunteer reporters,’ so to 
speak, and they aren’t going to 
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antagonize them willingly,” he con- 
tinued. “But they just don’t have 
the time to explain their problems 
to the dozens, and often hundreds of 
volunteer reporters who come in 
their offices from year to year, so 
they’re forced to do the best they 
can under often trying circum- 
stances.” 

Illustrated with humorous car- 
toons, “So, You’ve Been Elected 
Publicity Chairman!” defines the 
operation of a newspaper, the prob- 
lems of the editor, and includes how- 
to-do-it instructions for the publicity 
chairman who wishes to submit 
news to a newspaper. The book was 
drafted by Don Sorensen, head of 
Occidental’s news bureau. 
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PERCENTAGE OF INCOME 


MERICAN FAMILIES who are 
fesse premiums on life insur- 
ance put 3.5 percent of their income 
before taxes into this form of pro- 
tection, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. The ratio of pre- 
miums to money income, as shown 
in the most recent survey of con- 
sumer buying habits, is unchanged 
from the year before. It is, how- 
ever, about one-fifth smaller than 
reported in the similar survey cover- 
ing 1946, first full year after the war, 
in spite of the tremendous increase 
in aggregate ownership of life in- 


surance in the intervening years. 
The ratio then was 4.3 percent. 

Except for the lower earnings 
groups, there is no great variation 
in the ratio of premiums to income 
among the different income levels. 
For those earning $1,000 to $1,999 
annually, the ratio was 5 percent in 
the most recent survey, but income 
groups above $2,000 ranged from 
3.2 percent to 3.5 percent. 

The differences were not great 
between geographic regions. The 
latest survey shows the ratio to be 
lowest in the North Central States, 
where 3.3 percent was reported, and 
highest in the North-East and South, 
where 3.6 percent was chalked up. 

It is also shown, in an analysis of 
disposable income, that the Southern 
States had the largest portion of 
families putting under 114 percent 
of their income into life insurance 
premiums and the largest portion 
putting 5 percent or more of their 
income into such premiums. 

The average premium paid by 
all insured, premium-paying families 
was $160, according to the latest 
survey. This was unchanged from 
the year before. The average pre- 
mium varied from $55 for the lowest 
income groups to $440 for the $7,- 
500 or over groups. Some varia- 
tion was also shown by geographic 
region, with $135 being reported in 
the South and about $165 in the 
balance of the country. 
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BENEFIT PLANS 


HE first complete report to date 
ae use of employee benefit pro- 
grams by retailers, wholesalers and 
service businesses throughout the 
country has just been published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Entitled “Private 
Employee Benefits in Distribution,” 
it is based on a survey of 1,208 com- 
panies employing a total of more 
than 150,000 persons. The survey 
covered the six most important em- 
ployee benefits—hospitalization, sur- 
gical care, life insurance, sick leave, 
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Star Contract. 


OL ENC MR ONE OE 


Ri MERE MAES. 


These 5 Stars Can al 
Guide You To A a 


More Rewarding Future 


The Guarantee now offers its agents a new 5 Star Contract 
that will help them earn more for these reasons: 


* Liberal First Year Commission Schedule 
* Attractive Renewal and Service Fees 
Plus these 3 new stars 
* Production — An added award based upon 
a progressive step-up plan 
* Persistency — The business that stays, pays 
in addition to renewal commissions 
* Length of Service — Your production 
continues to pay you more each 
year with The Guarantee 
These same 5 Stars can help you achieve 
higher earnings in 1954. Join The Men 


With The Guarantee and gain greater 
benefits from your sales under your 5 


For full details, write: J. D. Anderson, Agency Vice Pres- 


ident, Guarantee Mutual Life Company, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Ralph E. Kiplinger, President 
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retirement pensions and prepaid 
medical care. 


Of the six benefit programs, the 
first three proved to be standard 
practice among the companies re- 
sponding to the survey question- 
naire. Nine out of ten provide hos- 
pitalization, while eight out of ten 
offer life insurance and surgical 
benefits. Nearly all of the companies 
allow sick leave. 


Although still not universally pro- 
vided, retirement pension programs 
and prepaid medical care plans are 
found in more than one-third of all 
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distribution businesses. Among the 
larger companies responding, eight 
out of ten offer retirement pensions. 


Today's Emphasis 


The survey showed that while liie 
insurance is the oldest employee 
benefit program, emphasis today is 
on retirement pension plans as a 
supplement to Social Security. Al- 
most half of the companies respond- 
ing are already embarked upon pri- 
vate pension plans. 


Copies of the report may be had 
at $1 each upon request to the 
Domestic Distribution Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


SALES BY STATES 


EW MEXIco showed the great- 
Ne rate of increase in ordinary 
life insurance sales in January with 
Montana second and Tennessee 
third, it is reported by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation, which has analyzed Janu- 
ary sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 4 percent in January, com- 
pared with January, 1953, while 
New Mexico sales gained 28 per- 
cent, Montana 25 percent and Ten- 
nessee 24 percent. : 


Among the large cities, Cleveland 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for January, with a gain of 10 per- 
cent. Philadelphia was next, with 
purchases up 5 percent. 


U. K. PURCHASES 


URCHASES of new life insurance 

from all United Kingdom insur- 
ance companies last year exceede: 
£1,000,000,000 for the first time. 
the Institute of Life Insurance r 
ports. The new protection bought 
was approximately five percent more 
than the previous record total of 
1952. Ordinary and group life insur- 
ance purchases were £800,000,000 
of the total and industrial insurance 
was slightly more than £210,000,- 
000. 
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A Basic Approach—from page 18 


ditions under which any existing 
family nest egg will certainly be ex- 
hausted. It also makes apparent the 
great need for catastrophe insurance, 
to cover a heavy need for medical, 
surgical, and hospital expenses in- 
volved in long and serious cases, and 
for a practical premium based on a 
substantial deductible or a liberal 
co-insurance participation. As al- 
ready indicated, insurance exists to 
meet a real and not merely a trifling 
loss. Therefore, many will, if 
properly educated, be glad to have 
the peace of mind that goes with 
protection against a staggering loss 
(a back breaker financially) at a 
premium made practicable by a 
reasonable sharing of the loss by the 
insured. 


Deserving Attention 


Consideration of the property in- 
surance concept of accident and 
health insurance will also bring to 
mind strongly the thought that man 
has two business enterprises, his 
family business and his professional 
calling or commercial business. 
Total and permanent disability or 
total disability over a considerable 
stretch of time are also likely to 
affect disadvantageously assets in- 
volved in the commercial or voca- 
tional business. And let us remem- 
ber again that often the commercial 
business asset is nearly all of the 
family savings asset. I am glad that 
this subject is beginning to receive 
the attention it deserves, as witness 
the recent splendid article by Robert 
A. Brown, Jr., CLU, on “The 
Role of Disability Income Insurance 
in the Business Continuation Plan,” 
published in Vol. 8, No. 1 of the 
Journal of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Brown undertakes in this 
article to explain “the crippling blow 
to the continuity of the business,” 
resulting from the total disability of 
a business executive or owner. He 
emphasizes that the blow can be just 
as crippling as physical death and 
explains that, “One of the functions 
of a life underwriter is to expose the 
financial risks affecting the human 
asset, arising out of disability or 
death, which the business or the 
industrial pensions, is meeting with 
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Insurance Address 
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extraordinary public favor, and the 
family cannot afford to assume and 
to suggest methods of risks trans- 
fer.” This, in essence, is “property 
insurance” of an existing property 
asset, and what the life underwriter 
should do by way of counselling 
should also be the accident and 
health insurance underwriter’s func- 
tion. 

(4) Total and permanent dis- 
ability insurance constitutes an an- 
nuity service similar in nature to the 
service so closely associated with life 
insurance annuities. The annuity 
concept, both direct annuities and 
reason is easy to understand. The 


dread of retirement and the difficulty 
of accumulating a decent investment 
estate are nightmares. It was my 
one great dismal thought for the 
past seven or eight years, prior to 
my retirement last June. The dread 
of not having a decent income in old 
age bothers many more people much 
more dismally than the thought of 
premature death. The old age 
problem is a certainty that even the 
dumbest can understand as the re- 
tirement due date approaches, but 
the death date is unnamed. It is, 
therefore, a much more _ hopeful 
proposition, and particularly during 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Basic Approach—Continued 


the younger years. And after the 
working years close the concept of 
“premature death” disappears and 
there remains no longer any finan- 
cial prolem except existence on a 
reasonably attractive basis and the 
expense of burial. 


Two Deaths 


There are two deaths, economi- 
cally speaking. The “retirement 
death” and the “living death.” 
Upon the occurrence of the retire- 
ment death life insurance promises 
a monthly annuity for life, i.e., until 
the “physical” or “casket” death 
occurs. It is an assured, depend- 
able income, in a stated number 
of dollars, because it is given by a 
life insurance company. I should 
know, because | am now receiving 
some monthly checks. But I must 
confess that the dollars certain 
happen just now to be half-dollars, 
not because of any fault of the in- 


surance industry. And I am afraid 
they will always remain about half- 
dollars, because of the devaluation 
of our dollar to a 60¢ gold dollar in 
1933. Something cannot be made 
out of nothing, and a 60¢ gold dollar 
is smaller than the 100¢ gold dollar 
prior to the devaluation. Something 
might be done to counteract through 
greater production of consumer 
goods. But that solution seems 
hopeless, because the whole trend is 
towards fewer working hours per 
day, less work per hour, and more 
pay. 


A Clear Analogy 


Life insurance provides a stated 
annuity after age 65 (or whatever 
age is selected), whereas total and 
permanent disability insurance 
promises a monthly annuity when 
the “living death” occurs, whether 
the hazard that occasions it is acci- 
dent or sickness, if the blow occurs 
before som# stated age like 60 or 55. 
The analogy is quite apparent. It 
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An agency supervisor, experienced in ordinary life and individual 
accident and health insurance, is wanted by one of our clients. 
Will be located in company's New York City office and will report 
directly to the president. Duties are to select agency managers 
and to train soliciting agents in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Salary in proportion to experience. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Will arrange for interview at our office with the 
president of the life insurance company. Your letter will be treated 
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Consulting Actuaries 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


could be made very definite in our 
teaching, but it has never been 
thought of in that way as yet, so far 
as I know. 

“ 


Well-nigh Universal Need 


The foregoing insurance services 
become all the more significant when 
we contemplate the frequency with 
which fairly long accident and sick- 
ness disability cases (say for a dura- 
tion of three months and longer) 
occur during the working period of 
life. In his recent article (already 
referred to), Mr. Robert A. Brown, 
Jr., calls attention to the National 
Safety Council’s statement that the 
1952 cost of accidents (temporary 
wage loss, lower wages following re- 
turn to work because of permanent 
impairment, and present value of 
future earnings of those killed or 
totally incapacitated) exceeded a 
total of three billion dollars. This 
total, it is pointed out, does not in- 
clude wage loss or present value of 
future earnings occasioned by sick- 
ness. That total will greatly exceed 
the financial loss occasioned by acci- 
dents. 


Mr. Brown goes on to refer to the 
conclusions reached by Mr. Ben J. 
Helphand in his study of the 1952 
Report of Mortality and Morbidity 
Expense, compiled by the Society 
of Actuaries. Some of the signifi- 
cant conclusions are (l*) that the 
chance of the occurrence of long 
term disability (lasting three months 
or longer) at age 30 is 2.7 times as 
great as the risk of dying, while the 
same rate of chance at ages 40 and 
50 is 2.3 and 1.8 times as great ; and 
(2) that, depending on the age when 
disability occurred the average 
length of the disability case (three 
months and longer) lasted to from 
four to six and one-half years. Mr. 
Brown calls attention to a further 
study of the data furnished by the 
1952 Actuaries’ Report, which shows 
that at age 35 the chance of ex- 
periencing disability of three months 
or longer before the age of 65 is 
reached is about thirty-three per 
cent ; that the average length of the 
disability will exceed five years ; and 
that nearly thirty per cent of all the 
cases will be permanent. 


With such a decided possibility o/ 
disability loss during the working 
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period of life, we may well ask if 
there are many American families 
who should gamble with the heavy 
chance of disability and who can 
afford to by-pass accident and health 
insurance. American families may 
he divided into three classes ; namely, 
(1) families of affluence, so wealthy 
as to be fairly beyond the financial 
reach of long, temporary disability 
cases or the living death, and, I am 
sure, numbering only about one out 
of every fifty to one hundred 
families; (2) families of bare sub- 
sistence, with wage incomes only 
and little accumulated wealth, and, 
therefore, in dire need of insurance 
protection, and numbering about 
three-quarters of all America’s 
families; and (3) families of nor- 
malcy, the middle-class families 
numbering about one-quarter of 
America’s families. But, as I have 
so often pointed out, “This family 
of normalcy also lives in the realm 
of bare sufficiency. It lives in the 
realm of the mental economics, as 
contrasted with the stomach eco- 
nomics to which the other three- 
quarters are essentially subject. 
With the family of normalcy, it is 
not a question of coarse food, plain 
clothing, and a very ordinary abode, 
as is the case with the family of bare 
subsistence. The emphasis is upon 
the finer things of life, although 
very costly luxuries are avoided. 
Yet this middle-class family also 
exists upon the margin of bare sub- 
sistence, interpreted in the light of 
its standard of living, just as the 
poorer family exists upon the mar- 
gin of bare subsistence, viewed in 
the light of its standard. There is 
just about enough to meet the bare 
requirement of the normal, and few 
family heads there are within this 
middle-class group who can leave 
their families with an income pro- 
ducing estate of normal solvency (in 
the absence of insurance) for any 
considerable period of time, should 
the current earning power be cut 
short by sickness, accident, or 
death.” 


Important Recommendations 


lor the good of the accident and 
health insurance service, as well as 
tor the public that uses that service, 
| would like to mention briefly three 
outstanding recommendations for 
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... Certain that every effort possible 
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can have a confident future as a 
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Write today to the Home Office 
for full information. 
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future adoption. Each is worthy of 
a separate paper, in the interest of 
accident and health insurance wel- 
fare, but space limits require brevity. 
Here are the recommendations : 


(1) Life conservation. — No 
economic discussion of the services 
of personal insurance is complete 
without emphasis upon the supreme 
value of life conservation work. All 
forms of insurance—whether they 
belong to the property or personal 
categories—should pursue the func- 
tion of conserving wealth against 
loss in the first instance through well- 
considered loss prevention methods. 


3enjamin Franklin said very wisely, 
and he was referring to insurance, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” Fire, marine, and 
various forms of casualty insurance 
have for years pursued this objec- 
tive diligently and with remarkable 
results to the national economy. For 
various important types of property 
insurance, indemnity has become the 
fifth wheel of the wagon, and pre- 
vention of loss is the major effort. 
And why should not the same ob- 
jective be pursued in the realm of 
personal insurance? As I have writ- 
ten previously : 
(Continued on the next page) 


A Basic Approach—Continued 


“Human life values are worth many 
times more in dollars than all the 
dollar value of the nation’s tangible 
property, and have a much more de- 
cided significance to the family than 
has mere property, which is only a 
resultant effect of the major cause 
called the human life value. And 
who is better qualified to organize 
this conservation work than insur- 
ance companies, because of their 
knowledge of the subject and their 
vital interest in it financially. In- 


ey ee a 


demnity is not the only basic func- 
tion of insurance. Instead, it has 
two great basic functions; namely, 
(1) indemnity, and (2) prevention 
of needless loss in the first instance. 
In fact, more and more we are 
realizing that prevention of loss in 
the first instance, as contrasted with 
a cash indemnity of what is actually 
lost, is the greatest insurance of all.” 


Keeping Healthy 


Having participated in many im- 
portant meetings on the subject dur- 
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JEFFERSON 


Says “My Company for 17 years has 
led all major life insurance companies in 
net rate of interest earned on invested 
assets — 4.34% in 1953. This favorable 
earnings rate enables the Company to 
pay 4% interest on dividend accumula- 
tions and policy proceeds left with the 
Company. This means that I can offer 
my clients extra benefits through 4% ... 
ANOTHER JEFFERSON STANDARD PLUS.” 


STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


ing the past five years, attended by 
prominent life insurance and medi- 
cal leaders, I am fully aware of the 
slowness of these two professions in 
energetic adoption of the prevention 
of loss concept. Both the life insur- 
ance leaders and the medical leaders 
agree that the idea of “keeping a 
healthy person healthy” is a grand 
one, but they argue at great length 
that the public generally does not 
care for the service. Well, the general 
public never knows, through its own 
initiative, what it does want or what 
it should have for its own good. It 
needs always to be educated, and 
this is the social duty of both the life 
insurance and the medical profes- 
sions. In fact, I have heard many 
life insurance leaders suggest that 
this function belongs properly to the 
accident and health field, which is 
so vitally concerned with needless 
accident and sickness. With this | 
do not agree; both life and accident 
and health insurance should assume 
the function. My belief is that acci- 
dent and health insurance, especially 
as the momentum of its growth in- 
creases, should undertake to do its 
full share in this all-important work 
of life conservation. 


(2) Adoption of professional 
underwriting standards.—Again, no 
economic discussion of accident and 
health insurance would be complete 
without emphasis upon the desir- 
ability of bringing about a profes- 
sional educational program, on a 
national scale. I can think of noth- 
ing more instrumental in raising the 
public dignity and the service wel- 
fare of accident and health insur- 
ance. Life insurance and property 
and casualty insurance have alread) 
adopted such plans; life insurance 
with the American College of Life 
Underwriters and the C.LU. 
(Chartered Life Underwriter) pro- 
fessional designation, and property 
and casualty insurance with the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters and the 
C.P.C.U. (Chartered Property Cas- 
ualty Underwriter) professional 
designation. Both organizations are 
eminently successful and are forg- 
ing ahead rapidly. Both have the 
hearty commendation of the insur 
ance industry. It takes time to 
develop professional thinking along 
such lines and to start the profes- 
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sional concept in the form of a legal 
organization. To me, it seems vital 
that leaders in the accident and 
health field should begin thinking 
earnestly about the matter, with re- 
spect to the choice of one or both of 
the two professional organizations 
already in existence, and developed 
at great expense and with boundless 


labor. 


Mastery of such a program will 
be of great help in preparing the 
accident and health underwriter to 
really understand the service of his 
calling and to grasp the vision of its 
mission to the family business and 
to the vocational business. Since life 
insurance and accident and health 
insurance are so closely allied in 
their economic performance, may I 
suggest, and the suggestion is a 
purely personal one, that under- 
writers who are endeavoring to 
make accident and health insurance 
solely, or accident and health gnd 
life insurance in combination, a life’s 
career should give the C.L.U. pro- 
gram of the American College of 
Life Underwriters their careful 
consideration. 


(3) Increased growth in volume 
of insurance through education of 
laymen in the nation’s educational 
system—A great opportunity and 
a duty lie before the accident and 
health insurance industry to in- 
doctrinate the millions of laymen to 
a proper appreciation of the benefi- 
cent service of accident and health 
insurance to the family business and 
to the vocational business through 
the nation’s educational system on 
both the collegiate and the high 
school levels. Prior to 1910, insur- 
ance along economic lines was 
scarcely to be found in the survey 
courses of our universities and high 
schools. Today, the subject is 
widely included in such collegiate 
courses and before long insurance 
will be offered by practically every 
collegiate school of business. 
Through the “Graduate Workshop 
in Family Financial Security,” 
sponsored by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the subject of insurance 
as a whole will also, before long, be 
included in the’ study program of 
nearly every important high school 
in the country. Accident and health 
insurance should strive to obtain its 
proper share in the insurance cur- 
riculum of our universities and high 
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schools, as compared with other 
forms of insurance. 

The future of accident and health 
insurance is bright indeed, if the in- 
dustry will work towards high stand- 
ards designed to bring about public 
confidence and dignity and public 
understanding of the subject. Since 
1943, life insurance in force in- 
creased from $37 to $277 billion 
and assets from $38 to $73 billion. 
Premiums for accident and health 
insurance since 1943 have increased 
from $433 million to $2% billion. 


These increases seem astounding, 
and yet the present attainment is 
little more than a good scratching of 
the surface. In life insurance, | feel 
sure that not more than about one- 
seventh of the dollar value of human 
life is being insured. I doubt 
whether the proportion in accident 
and health insurance, with respect 
to the middle-class of our population 
where mass group insurance is not 
so large, is any higher. The field is 
an immense one for cultivation. The 
future is nearly all ahead. 








During 1953 B. M.A. 
Benefits Were Paid To More 
Than 110,000 People 


It happens to people in all walks of life... 
days of inevitable sickness, accidents, death or 
a time for retirement. To more than ONE 

out of every SEVEN (110,145 out of more than 
750,000 policyowners) these events became 


A n oth e r yea r of 3 realities during 1953 ... and as they occurred 





B. M. A. was privileged to see to it that much 
needed incomes were continued, that 
unexpected hospital and doctor bills were 
paid — that young folks started off to college 
with the funds for their education assured — 
and that retirement became the happy event 
it should be. Thus it was that during 1953 

B. M. A. did many things for many people. 














doing many things for 


many people 


* ONE out of every SEVEN B.M.A. policyowners 
was paid benefits during 1953. 


And in so doing, the company experienced 
another remarkably outstanding year. We 
increased our life insurance in force more than 
$100,000,000.00, bringing the total up to 
$729,926,796.00. During the same time we 
added $10,604,836.11 to our assets, making 
that total $120,571,369.89. So, in a year in 
which we have been able to be of service to a 
record number of people, we have also, 
thanks to our policyowners and friends, 
substantially strengthened our own 

financial position. 
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1909 $ None $ None $ 9,197.70 $ 9,211.05 $ 5,687.79 $ 722.46 
1919 None None 1,213,336.39 1,234,325.45 654,673.66 2,302,315.23 
1929 87,041,307.00 2,022,409.45 4,024,980.49 6,408,320.24 6,564,460.63 20,559,573.10 
1939 121,240,431.00 3,490,873.81 1,976,250.96 6,512,010.38 19,839,703.62 45, 187,833.42 


1952 629,313,673.00 15,004,095.31 15,020,854.60 36, 142,889.55 109,966,533.78 139,387,367.67 
1953 729,926,796.00 16,651,270.55 16,647,464.55 39,512,785.88 120,571,369.89 155,613,246.75 
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HOME 
FIELD APPOt 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: George C. 
Fraser, until now assistant general agent 
at Detroit, has been named to head 
\etna Life’s newly established Saginaw, 
Mich. agency at 121 East Genesee Ave. 
Ihe new agency is handling the com- 
pany’s life, group and accident & health 
business in northeastern Michigan. John 
Fk. Lord and William J. Rice, formerly 
at Flint, have been assigned to the Sagi- 
naw group department, and Arthur T. 
Hugo, formerly at Detroit, appointed 
cashier. 

Charles J. Schwartzel, formerly at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been appointed supervisor 
of the Aetna Life’s Austin district office. 


American Investors Life: H. R. Hogan, 
formerly with Republic National Life, 
has been appointed Austin district agent 
for this company’s San Antonio agency; 
and David R. Courtright and Billy E. 
Halliday named special representatives at 
Fort Worth and Sherman, Texas, respec- 
tively. 


Atlantic Life: Robert B. Rawles, hereto- 
fore assistant secretary, has been  pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president. 


Bankers Life and Casualty: New sales 
offices have been opened at the following 
locations: 1300 SW Washington Street, 
Portland, Oregon (supervisor, John L. 
McNasser, formerly supervisor of the 
Cheyenne, Wyoming office); 3807 South G 
Street, Tacoma, Washington (manager, 
Max G. Ramsell, formerly at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado): 40-13th Avenue, East, 
Eugene, Oregon (manager, Leo L. Mc- 
Cracken, formerly supervisor of the Grand 
Island, Nebraska office). 


Bankers Life of lowa: Paul E. Brown, 
formerly a company attorney, has been 
elected assistant counsel and officer. 

George H. Bonsal, formerly agency 
supervisor at Philadelphia, has been 
named manager of this company’s Har- 
risburg, Pa. agency, succeeding Lee Clark, 
resigned. 


Berkshire Life: Following the creation of 
two separate management divisions in the 
agency department, superintendent of 
agencies Stanley C. Newton has been as- 
signed responsibility for financial and 
business management of the company’s 
35 agencies, and Harold W. Chader, ad- 
vanced from assistant superintendent of 
agencies to superintendent of agencies 
in charge of sales management. Mr. 
Newton is also in charge of the business 
and financial operation of the home office 
agency department. 

George B. Appleford, M.D., formerly 
a Ware, Mass. practitioner of medicine 
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and cardiology, has joined this company 
as assistant medical director. 


Business Men's Assurance: Robert M. 
Best has been advanced from assistant 
manager to branch manager at Columbus, 
replacing E. W. Welton, who continues 
as a personal producer. 

Tom G. Johnson, formerly at Lincoln, 
Neb., has been appointed district manager 
of the new office to be established at 
Houston, Texas. 


Canada Life Assurance: Mark T. Gerecke 
has been appointed United States mort- 
gage officer, and Philip R. Pepper, CLU, 
named assistant superintendent of eastern 
United States branches. 


Colonial Life: Robert L. Baer, formerly 
assistant to the agency vice president, 
has been appointed assistant agency vice 
president. 


Columbian National: Frank L. Shoring, 
formerly assistant manager of agencies, 
has been advanced to head of the claim 
department succeeding Joseph M. Wil- 
liams, resigned. 


Connecticut General: The Miami, Fla. 
office, headed by manager Winston W. 
Wynne, has been relocated at this com- 
pany’s new building at SE Miami Avenue 
Road and Ninth Street. 


Continental American: Alfred G. Isen- 
berg has been appointed general agent at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Continental Assurance: John Deering 
has been advanced from brokerage super- 
visor to assistant agency manager at Chi- 
cago. 


Franklin Life: Newcomers to the Franklin 
ranks: §. Luke McLeod, formerly with 
the Acacia Mutual, appointed assistant 
manager of the Norfolk division; Thomas 
D. Lyons, until now sales manager for 
Somerville’s Victor Belotti Oldsmobile 
Agency, named general agent at Natick, 
Mass., and James W. Piper, who formerly 
handled advertising and sales training 
for the Wendell Berman Agency, ap- 
pointed district manager at Concord, N. H. 


General American: Howard D. Berkley, 
formerly of State Farm, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

Gerald R. Skogmo, formerly with the 
Bankers Life, has joined this company as 
group representative at Houston, Texas, 
and Bailey Flemming, formerly a group 
representative at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
has been transferred to Omaha and as- 
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signed the territory of Nebraska and 
Iowa. 


Great National: Sam Harris, Jim Roddie 
Jr. and Walter Heap Jr. have joined the 
underwriting staff of this company’s Aus 
tin, Texas agency. 

The Houston agency, headed by Clyde 
F. Smith, has been relocated at 2320 
Main St. 


Guarantee Mutual: /. Kenneth Cummins, 
Earl C. Christensen and Earl A. Fitch have 
been appointed assistant secretaries. 


Gulf Life: Louis T. Bates, formerly of 
Lincoln National, has been appointed 
director of ordinary agencies, and Thomas 
O. Ward, formerly of Provident Life & 
Accident, has been selected to head a new 
accident and health department. 


Harmon, Inc., Albert M.: Walter Fisher 
has joined this Portland firm of insurance 
brokers, assisting in sales and service ol 
accident, health and life lines in Maine 
and New,Hampshire. 


independent Life of Baltimore: Sidney A. 
Green, formerly with the actuarial bureau 
of the State Insurance Department of 
Maryland, has joined this company. 


Indianapolis Life: Charles E. Ray, for- 
merly assistant manager of Hoosier Cas- 
ualty’s home office accident & sickness 
department, has joined this company as 
manager of accident & sickness insurance, 
a newly created post. 


Jackson Life: The following appoint- 
ments as regional sales director have been 
announced: W. E. Walden, tormerly of 
the Southland Life of Dallas, at Houston 
and William J. Bumpass, formerly of 
Occidental Life, at Litthe Rock, Arkansas. 


Jefferson Standard: M. J. Jackson, 
formerly associate manager of the home 
office mortgage loan department, has been 
appointed to the newly created post of 
associate manager of the real estate de 
partment. 


John Hancock Mutual: John A. White 
has been advanced from assistant control- 
ler to associate controller, and Lewis P. 
Buckner, John M. Boermeester and John 
O. Prouty, appointed associate actuaries. 


Liberty Life: Recent appointments are as 
follows: S. W. Folk, assistant director of 
combination agencies; P. L. Wanninger, 
Jr., combination manager, Augusta, Ga.; 
H. L. Hollar, Jr., combination manager, 
Shelby, N. C.; K. R. Lankford, combina- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


tion assistant manager, Greenville, S. C.; 
Lucius L. Bultman, ordinary assistant 
manager, Augusta, Ga.; and John C. Ben- 


nett, ordinary assistant manager, Charles- 
ton, 5. C. 


Lincoln Mutual: Ralph H. Doty, formerly 
with the Lincoln Liberty Life, has joined 
this company as director of education. 


Lincoin National: Joseph P. Fields and 
Robert C. Drake have been appointed 
regional group managers heading a new 
office being opened at 407-14 Watts Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Alabama. Both men 
have participated in the companies group 
insurance training program. 


Marhaitan Life: Harry W. Porter, for- 
merly of the Home Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Pittsburgh with 
offices in the Farmers Bank Building. 


Manufacturers Life: E. C. Robinson has 
been appointed assistant secretary, and 
G. F. §. Clarke, FSA, named assistant 
actuary. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Ernest A. Carlson 
has been appointed associate underwriting 
secretary, and Charles H. Spencer Jr. and 
Robert W. Pease named assistant secre- 
taries. 

This company’s Syracuse and Utica, N. 
Y. agencies have been combined, hence- 
forth operating under the direction of 
Harry C. Copeland Jr., general agent at 
Syracuse. Howard L. Wiley, formerly 
general agent at Utica, is now devoting 
full time to serving his personal clients. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: Charles 
L. Sanders has been named an assistant 
secretary for this company and the Paul 
Revere Life. ’ 


Mutual Benefit Life: Francis L. Merritt, 
CLU, onetime (1946-1953) agency vice 
president of Central Life of Iowa, has 
been appointed director of training. 

Harold E. Buchanan, a former director 
of personnel for the American National 
Red Cross, has been appointed general 
agent at Portland, Maine. 


Mutual of New York: Leland T. Wag- 
goner, manager of the Boston agency 
since 1946, has been advanced to assistant 
manager of sales for the company with 
headquarters at the home office. 

James J. Barry, formerly a copywriter 
and manager of display copy with Gim- 
bels Department Store, has joined the 
public relations division as advertising 
assistant. 

Appointed training assistants on the 
home office staff: Louis A. Buenz, John P. 
Meehan, Chauncey J. Parkinson, Jerome 
V. Wahlstrom and Vesper L. Wurster. 


National Bankers Life: James S. Knudson 
and Roy McKinney have been appointed 
assistant vice presidents. Mr. Knudson 
is in charge of the policy issue, policy- 
holders service, cashier, and underwriting 
departments; Mr. McKinney directs the 
premium accounting, claim, record and 
mail, and I.B.M. departments. 

B. T. Gargus has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly created special life di- 
vision. The new department will develop 
general agents to handle this company’s 
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special. life contracts over a sixteen-state 
area. 


National Life of Vermont: At this com- 
pany’s Philadelphia Agency (1616 Walnut 
St.), general agent Clifford H. Orr, CLU, 
and Eugene C. DeVol, CLU, formerly as- 
sociate general agent, have entered into 
partnership, henceforth operating as the 
Orr & DeVol Agency. 


New York Life: Frank A. Byrnes and 
Harry J. McCallion have been advanced to 
assistant general counsels, and Fred M. 
Rom to deputy comptroller. 

Charles A. Gogreve Jr., formerly as- 
sociate manager at New Orleans, has been 
appointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished Baton Rouge office in the Louisi- 
ana National Bank Building. 


H. Roy Johnson, formerly a group repre- 
sentative in Honolulu, has been appointed 
home office representative at the Phila- 
delphia district group. office. 


Wallace R. Shaw, John R. Maddock, 
James Knipshild and Edwin P. Brooks 
have been promoted respectively to re- 
gional group manager, director of group 
annuity sales, assistant manager of the 
group contracts division and director of 
policyholders service. 

Thomas Irvine, who has been an execu- 
tive assistant in the agency department, 
will now serve in the same capacity in 
the group department. 

New titles and responsibilities have been 
given to Guy L. Fairbanks, now manager 
of sales development; William L. Fehon, 
Jr., director of group sales; Ronald E. 
Moir, home office group annuity super- 
visor and {Warren G. Norris, home office 
group annuity representative. 


Occidental of California: Wilbur E. 
Wyatt, formerly a John Hancock Mutual 
agent, and Charles F. Reimers Jr., formerly 
general agent for State Mutual Life, have 
joined this company as assistant managers 
at Chicago and Seattle, respectively. Mr. 
Reimers replaces J. Leonard Eskelin, trans- 
ferred to Boise, Idaho. 


Ohio National: James C. Wenzel and 
Richard R. Newton have been appointed 
general agents at Spencer, Iowa and Salt 
Lake City, Utah respectively. 


Ohio State Life: Seymour Schulman has 
been appointed general agent with offices 
at 635 F. Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Pacific Mutual: Gaylord N. Martin Jr. 
has been appointed manager of the policy 
issue department. 

Robert M. Moore and G. William 
Schermerhorn, both of the home office, 
have been appointed general agents at 
Houston and Dallas respectively. 


Penn Mutual: Appointed general agents: 
Hugh S. Betts Jr. at Minneapolis, Minn., 
succeeding Freeland W. Harlow, resigned; 
William B. Snyder, CLU, at Wilmington, 
Del., succeeding L. D. Rothensies; and 
C. Calvin Stephenson at Kansas City. 


Provident Life of North Dakota: Frank 
J. Cash, formerly vice president and gen- 
eral manager of San Francisco’s Associated 
Factors, Inc., has been appointed regional 
superintendent for California. The com- 
pany’s license to operate in that state was 
approved by the California Insurance De- 
partment on February 4. 


Prudence Life: E. L. Jarman, former 
district manager of the Aurora, Illinois 
agency, has been promoted to regional 
manager in charge of the following Illinois 
agencies: Aurora, Springfield and Evans- 
ton. 

Herbert Wichelt has been appointed 
district manager of Springfield, Illinois 
agency effective March 1, 1954, replacing 
Donald F. O’Connor who will devote his 
full time to personal production. 

Fred Petersen has been appointed dis 
trict manager of the Aurora agency el 
fective March 1, 1954, and George Mille) 
has been appointed district manager in 
charge of a new agency which has been 
established in Evanston, Illinois. 


Prudential: John D. Gibson, formerly 
manager of the East St. Louis district 
office, has been appointed associate direc- 
tor of agencies for the Mid-America home 
office; and James L. Feeney, formerly head 
of Scranton’s Mid-Valley office, named 
manager of the Chenango district office 
at Binghamton, N. Y., succeeding retire: 
R. Norman Todd. 

Manager Carl R. McGee has been trans 
ferred from Cheyenne to the Cherry Creek 
district agency, replacing Norman ( 
Downer who has been named associate 
director of agencies for Michigan’s Region 
"_ * 


Southland Life: At the annual meeting 
held March 9 at Dallas, the following ap 
pointments were announced: Glen M. 
Brooks, manager of the accident and 
health department, was made assistant 
vice-president and director of accident and 
health insurance; W. Neil Johnson, Jr., 
formerly assistant treasurer, was made 
assistant vice-president; Herschel Hearne, 
manager of the actuarial department, was 
made assistant secretary. 

Sam D. Burnell has been appointed 
regional group imsurance manager to 
head the newly established Washington 
office located in Seattle’s Skinner Building, 
serving the Pacific-Northwest area. 


7 
State Mutual Life: The following ap- 
pointments have been announced: Joe B. 
Long, director of agencies; Martin C. 
Brooks was placed in charge of two new 
branches in the financial division; James 
T. Wilcox advanced to manager of the 
mortgage loan department, and he, with 
Robert D. Brewer, Jr. M.D., assistant 
medical director, were elected company 
officers; Richard H. Wilson was given the 
title of assistant treasurer and manager ol! 
the securities department and George D. 
Blakeslee was made assistant treasurer and 
manager of the mortgage loan department 

Keith J. Burr, formerly home office 
agency supervisor, has been appointe:| 
assistant director of the new managemen 
training and market development cente) 
at Pittsburgh. 

Duncan F. Brown and Irvine M. Mar 
have joined this company as agency man 
agers at Burlington, Vt. and Seattle 
Wash., respectively. Mr. Brown was fo! 
merly manager for the Union Central, anc 
Mr. Marr, assistant general agent for th 
Aetna Life. 


Union Casualty & Life: John A. Solomon. 
formerly administrator of the ordinary 
department, has been elected registrar 


United Benefit Life: Home office pro 
motions: Walter R. Wellman and Glenn 
A. Ecklund, from assistant vice president 
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and assistant secretary, respectively, to 
vice presidents; Carl W. Bucknam, from 
assistant secretary to assistant vice presi- 
dent; and Joseph Morrow, to the newly 
created office of agency secretary. 


United States Life: Chris Schroeder & 
Son, Inc. has been appointed to represent 
the company in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Raylen Corporation (Raymond H. 
Collins, president) has been appointed as 
general agent in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Volunteer State Life: George Ware, for- 
merly with the United Fidelity, has joined 
this company as regional supervisor of the 
Texas area, with offices at Dallas. 


Western Republic Life: Reagan V. Nes- 
bitt has been named educational director, 
and Walter A. Rogers appointed manager 
of the San Antonio district office. 


ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


American Life Convention: Claris Adams, 
formerly president of the Ohio State Life, 
has been named executive vice president 
and managing director. 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
Elsie Lotz has been appointed office man- 
ager, replacing Natalie Nosworthy. 


Consumer Credit Insurance Association: 
Companies elected to membership: Guar- 
antee Reserve of Colorado, Michigan Life, 
and Pioneer-American of Texas. 


Health & Accident Undrs. Conference: 
Elected to membership: Canada Life As- 
surance of Toronto, and Mutual Life 
Assurance of Canada, Waterloo. 


Institute of Life Insurance: Milion 
Amsel, former associate editor of Women’s 
National News Service, has joined the 
press division. 


Life Insurance Association of America: 
New directors elected: Frederick W. Hub- 
bell, president, Equitable of Iowa, and 
Benjamin L. Holland, president, Phoenix 
Mutual. Mr. Hubbell is serving the un- 
expired term of Alva J. McAndless, late 
president of the Lincoln National. Mr. 
Holland succeeds Claris Adams. (See 
American Life Convention, above.) 


Life Managers’ Ass'n of Greater N. Y.: 
The following officers have been elected: 
President, James F. MacGrath, Jr. (United 
States Life); vice-president, George P. 
Shoemaker, C.L.U. (Provident Mutual) and 
secretary-treasurer, Wheeler H. King, 
C.L.U. (New England Mutual). 


Life Underwriters Training Council: 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU (New York 
Life) has been elected president. Other 
recently elected officers are: Richard N. 
Lewis, CLU (Great National), and reelected 
vice-president; Charles J. Zimmerman, 
CLU, secretary; Maxwell L. Hoffman, 
treasurer; Lester O. Schriver (managing 
director of the National Ass’n of Life Un- 
derwriters) assistant secretary and Ben- 
jamin N. Woodson, CLU (president of 
American General Life Insurance Co.) 
assistant treasurer. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
John T. Bigbie, formerly associated with 


(Continued on page 110) 
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QUESTION 6. 


6. (a and b) “B” purchased 
two insurance contracts with the 
sume company at the same time. 
One policy, a retirement annuity 
payable at age 65 and calculated 
on an interest assumption of 244 
per cent interest, provides that 
in the event of “B’s” death before 
65 the reserve under the policy 
shall be paid to “B’s” benefi- 
ciaries. The other policy, a life- 
paid-up at 65, does not provide 
for return of the reserve, as such, 
in the event of “B’s” death be- 
fore 65, or at any time thereafter. 
Moreover, the premiums for this 
policy are based on an interest 
assumption of 234 per cent. “B” 
would like to know why the com- 
pany is willing to return the re- 
serve in one case but not in the 
other, and why different interest 

‘assumptions are used in the two 
policies. 

(1) Explain to “B” why, in 
the event of his death, the reserve 
accumulations would be treated 
differently in his two contracts. 

(2) What factors might ac- 
count for the difference in the in- 
terest assumption in the two con- 
tracts? Explain. 

(c). Outline the principal 
items of expense which must be 
absorbed in the loading of a life 
insurance premium. 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a and b) (1) The difference 
in the treatment of -the reserve ac- 
cumulations stems from the nature 
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of the two contracts. Actually, in 
both cases, the reserve is paid to 
“B’s” beneficiary, but in the life 
paid-up at 65, it is merged into the 
face amount and thus loses its 
identity. 

Under the retirement annuity the 
reserve is a savings fund and there 
is no element of insurance involved. 
In event of “B’s” death prior to 
retirement, the savings fund, or re- 
serve, is returned to “B’s” bene- 
ficiaries. If “B” survives to age 65, 
then the savings fund is sufficient 
to provide him with a retirement 
annuity. 

The life-paid-up at 65 provides 
for a stated amount to be paid to 
“B’s” beneficiaries upon death, 
whenever it occurs. This stated 
amount is made up of two elements: 
the reserve on the policy at the time 
of death, and a sum which, when 
added to the reserve, equals the face 
of the policy. The latter sum is 
provided from the decreasing term 
insurance element in the policy. As 
the reserve increases each year, the 
amount of term insurance decreases 
commensurately until at age 100, the 
reserve equals the face of the policy 
and the term insurance disappears. 

(2) One factor which might ac- 
count for the difference in interest 
assumptions in’ the two contracts is 
the improvement in mortality rates 
in recent years. This improvement 
reduces the margin of safety in the 
mortality tables used in annuity pre- 
mium calculations while it produces 
the opposite effect in the mortality 
tables used for life insurance 
premium calculations. As a hedge 
against the loss of the safety margin 
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in the mortality assumptions unde- 
lying annuity premium calculations, 
the company may assume a lower 
rate of interest, and then, use the 
excess interest earnings as the safety 
margin. 

The difference in the interest as- 
sumption in the two conaracts may 
be a hedge against greater expenses 
than anticipated after annuity pay- 
ments commence. Although this 
factor may not be as important as 
the first, the company is faced with 
the problem, at the time of issuing 
the policy, of anticipating expenses 
which will occur many years hence. 
To hedge against inadequate load- 
ing to cover these expenses, a lower 
interest assumption may be used as 
a safety margin. The life-paid-up 
at age 65 policy results in a payment 
being made only once, at the time 
of death. The cost of settlement can 
be estimated in advance and an ap- 
propriate amount to cover this cost 
can be included in the gross pre- 
mium. The actual distribution of 
the proceeds may be under a life in- 
come option but the costs involved 
in distributing the proceeds in such 
a manner may be recovered through 
excess interest earnings on the fun:s 
held for distribution as a life income. 

It may be this company may wait 
to discourage the sale of annuiti: 
and use the lower interest assmpti: 
on the retirement annuity as a mea: 
of doing so. 

In this case, the interest differe 
tial may arise because the life-pai«|- 
up at age 65 is a participating con 
tract, and the retirement annuity < 
non-participating contract. 

(c) The principal items of ex- 
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pense which must be absorbed in 
the loading of a life insurance pre- 
mium are: 


1. Selling expenses such as, com- 
nissions and advertising ; 


2. Cost of approving applications, 
including medical examinations, in- 
spection reports, and operation of 
the underwriting department ; 


3. Policy writing costs such as, 
typing policy, preparing record 
cards, and photostating ; 


4. Costs of collecting and han- 
dling premium payments ; 


5. Service costs, including the 
policyholder’s service and cost of 
claim’s settlement; 


6. General home office overhead, 
such as research, actuarial, and legal 
expenses ; and 


7. Taxes. 


QUESTION 7. 


7. (a) “C,” aged 40, has just 
purchased a_ non-participating 
20-year endowment policy. While 
scanning the Table of Nonfor- 
feiture Values, he was surprised 
to find that at the end of five 
years the policy would provide 
paid-up insurance of $279.37 per 
$1,000 face amount but a pure 
endowment of only $66.58. He 
noted that the disparity between 
the two sets of figures decreases 
each year until at the end of the 
19th year the paid-up insurance 
is $954.44, while the pure en- 
dowment is $953.30. Explain to 
“C” why the amount of insurance 
provided under the nonforfei- 
ture options of his policy exceeds 
at all times the amount of the 
pure endowment. 


(b) “D” has apparently re- 
covered from the physical im- 
pairment that caused him to be 
rated up nine years when he took 
out a life insurance policy. He 
now requests the company to re- 
move the rating. What problem 
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does this pose for the insurance 
company? Be precise. 


Answer to Questiun 7. 


(a) The pure endowment to 
which “C” has reference arises un- 
der the extended term insurance 
benefit when the cash value is more 
than sufficient to purchase a single 
premium term policy of $1,000 to 
the end of the policy period. The 
difference between the cash value 
and the single premium for term 
insurance is used to purchase a single 
premium pure endowment. The 








amount of pure endowment varies 
by the attained age of the insured 
and the number of years to maturity, 
and is payable only if the insured 
survives to maturity. The pure en- 
dowment, then, arises as a residuary. 
The reduced paid-up insurance bene- 
fit on the other hand continues the 
endowment insurance policy in force 
for the remainder of the period in 
such an amount as the cash value 
will purchase on a single premium 
basis at the attained age of the 
insured. 

It may be noted that by the end 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of the fifth year both the extended 
term insurance and paid-up insur- 
ance have death and survival bene- 
fits. The amount of benefits differ. 
Under the extended term insurance, 
the death benefit after a certain 
point is reached, is always $1,000 
but the survival benefit, if any, will 
vary with the year attained in the 
premium paying period. As stated 
in the question, this amount is $66.58 
at the end of five years on up to 
$953.30 at the end of 19 years. 
Under paid-up insurance, the death 
and survival benefits are the same 
in amount and will depend upon the 
year attained in the premium paying 
period. As stated in the question, 
this amount is $279.37 at the end of 
five years on up to $954.44 at the 
end of 19 years. 

(b) The company incurs an ad- 
ditional cost of issuing a new policy 
of the same kind at a different age 
with new values. A refund would 
have to be made to the insured for 
the excess of the reserve or cash 


value of the rated-up policy over 
the reserve or cash value of the new 
policy at standard rates. The com- 
pany, if it had anticipated that all 
substandard lives would stay in the 
group and continue to pay premiums, 
would experience adverse selection 
with the substandard group when the 
rating is removed. If the cream of 
the lives in the substandard group, 
is removed, the company would 
have only the impaired lives left and 
the premiums collected would not be 
sufficient to cover the risk involved. 
If the company had anticipated in 
its premium calculations that the 
cream of the lives would be removed 
from the substandard group, the 
problem would not be important. 


QUESTION 8. 


8. (a) “It is a basic rule of 
law that a life insurance policy 
must be supported by an insur- 
able interest.” If in the following 
cases the question of insurable 
interest should be raised, indicate 








Great Southern’s Agents’ Success Parallels 
Great Southern’s Growth 


In 1950 there were thirteen agents who qualified 
for Great Southern’s Leaders’ Legion by placing 
over five hundred thousand dollars of life insur- 


ance. 


In 1953 there were sixty-three agents in the Lead- 
ers’ Legion, thirteen of whom achieved the goal of 
qualifying for the 1954 Million Dollar Round Table. 


And in 1953 the average placement for Great 
Southern agents was over four hundred twenty 


thousand dollars. 
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its complete line of policy contracts, its non- mM. 


contributory agents’ benefit plan, its program of 
continuous training, and all the many other sales 
aids have resulted in a high morale among Great 
Southern agents. These benefits have continually 
led to higher sales per agent paralleling the growth 
of the company itself, a company that proudly 
serves a great people in a great section of our 


country. 
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with reasons, whether the payee 
could collect the proceeds of the 
policy and, if so, to what extent. 


(1) “A” purchases a life in- 
surance policy on his life and 
designates his wife ““B” as bene- 
ficiary. Subsequently he dies. 


(2) The “X” Corporation pro- 
cures a life insurance policy on 
the life of its Vice-President, “C.” 
Some years later, “C” leaves the 
company but the latter retains 
the policy. Three years there- 
after “°C” dies. 


(3) “D” negotiates a loan at 
the “Y” Bank. As security for 
the loan, “Y” insists that “D” 
assign to it a policy of insurance 
on his life. Before the loan is 
repaid, “D” dies. 


(4) “E” acquires an ordinary 
life insurance policy on his life. 
About ten years later, he sells the 
policy to “F” for its cash value. 
“F” maintains the policy in force 
until “E’s” death six years later. 


(b) One of the significant 
features of life insurance is the 
protection which it enjoys against 
creditors. As a general rule, does 
this protection extend to payment 


of 


(1) Proceeds to the insured’s 
estate at his death? . 


*(2) Payments under annuity 
contracts ? 


(3) Payments to beneficiaries 
under settlement options? 


Explain in each case. 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) (1) “A’s” wife, as benefi- 
ciary, is entitled to the entire pro- 
ceeds of the policy upon the death 
of “A.” “A,” as the owner of the 
policy, has an unlimited insurable 
interest in his own life and may 
name anyone to receive the procee:|s 
of the policy. 


(2) The “X” Corporation is en- 
titled to the proceeds of the policy 
upon the death of “C,” the insured. 
An insurable interest need exist only 
at the inception of the contract. The 
“X” Corporation had an insurable 
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interest at the time of making the 
contract and therefore is entitled to 
the proceeds upon the death of “C” 
even though “C” is no longer con- 
nected with the Corporation. 

(3) “Y” bank is entitled to the 
unpaid portion of the loan plus any 
interest due and any premiums paid, 
with interest, on the policy. The 
remainder of the proceeds would go 
to “D’s” estate. The general rule 
is that when a debtor assigns a life 
insurance contract as collateral for 
a loan, the creditor’s rights are lim- 
ited to the amount of his interest 
and he is not entitled to the entire 
proceeds if they should exceed the 
amount of his interest. Even though 
the assignment of the policy may be 
absolute in form, the courts normally 
will look to the intent of the parties 
to determine whether the assignment 
is actually collateral in nature. 

(4) “F” is entitled to the entire 
proceeds of the policy upon the 
death of “E,” assuming an absolute 
assignment was made to “F.” “E,” 
as owner and insured of the policy, 
has the right to dispose of the policy 
as he wishes. It is a basic principle 
of law that, in the absence of fraud, 
property rights should be freely 
transferable. In this case, ‘““E”’ trans- 
ferred the property rights, i.e., the 
policy, to “F”’ for a consideration. 
Furthermore, “F” need not have an 
insurable interest. As the new owner 
of the policy, “F” is entitled to all 
rights and benefits under its terms. 


(b) (1) As a general rule, life 
insurance proceeds paid by reason 
of death to the insured’s estate, are 
not protected against the claims of 
creditors. Proceeds payable to the 
estate lose their identity as life in- 
surance proceeds and as a result 
become part of the general estate 
subject to the claims of creditors. 


(2) As a general rule, annuity 
payments are subject to the claims 
of the annuitant’s creditors. In some 
states, for example, Pennsylvania, 
a limited sum, such as $100 per 
month, is exempted from the claims 
of the annuitant’s creditors. 


(3) There are two different sets 
of creditors to consider when the 
proceeds are payable to the benefi- 
ciaries under settlement options. 
First, the proceeds of the policy 
are exempt from the claims of the 
insured’s creditors. During the 
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insured’s lifetime, this protection 
extends to the cash values under 
policies payable to beneficiaries other 
than the insured or his estate as a 
result of state exemption statutes. 
These vary quite widely from state 
to state so that the exact degree of 
protection would be dependent upon 
the wording of the particular statute 
that is applicable. Even though the 
insured had the right to change a 
beneficiary, that right dies with him 
and the rights of the beneficiary 


then become fully vested. Hence, in 
in the absence of fraud, the insured’s 
creditors would have no claim on 
the insurance proceeds after the in- 
sured’s death even if there were no 
pertinent state exemption statute. 
Second, life insurance proceeds 
payable to a beneficiary under settle- 
ment options are not automatically 
protected against the claims of the 
beneficiaries’ creditors in most states. 
The insured may protect the pro- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ceeds, though, by incorporating in 
the policy a spendthrift trust clause. 
The clause provides that the pro- 
ceeds shall not be transferable, nor 
subject to commutation or incum- 
brance. 


QUESTION 9. 


9. (a) Group life insurance is 
written predominantly on the 





yearly renewable term basis. 
Yearly renewable term insurance, 
however, has been found im- 
practicable for long-range pro- 
tection when issued as individual 
policies, whereas no difficulty has 
been encountered with its use in 
connection with group life insur- 
ance. 

(1) From the standpoint of 
the insurance company, what 
fundamental objections can be 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT... They really roll out 
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might expect from a Company whose entire 
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raised against the use of yearly 
renewable term as a plan of long- 
range individual protection? 


(2) How are those basic weak- 
nesses overcome in group life 
insurance? Be specific. 


(b) Describe carefully the cus- 
tomary provisions of industrial 
life insurance policies that per- 
tain to 


(1) Assignment of the policy; 

(2) Total disability; 

(3) Contestability of the pol- 
icy; 

(4) Alternate method of pre- 
mium payments. 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a) (1) The first objection the 
company would have against the 
use of yearly renewable term as a 
plan of long-range individual protec 
tion is the strong adverse selection 
against the company. Among the 
initial group of policyholders who 
would purchase yearly renewable 
term, some would continue the con 
tract while others would not. The 
group renewing their policies would 
include those persons who tend to 
be unhealthy and those in the older 
age brackets who might not other- 
wise be able to get life insurance. 
The persons dropping the insurance 
would tend to be those who are 
healthy and young and who object to 
the payment of annually increasing 
premiums. This leaves the company 
with a group of policyholders who 
experience greater mortality than 
anticipated in the original computa- 
tion of premiums. 

The mere fact that the premium 
increases each year inevitably will 
result in policyholder dissatisfaction. 
Regardless of how carefully the pol- 
icy is explained at the time of pur- 
chase, the policyholder will object to 
an increased premium each year. He 
will be dissatisfied not only with th« 
policy but with the company which 
issued it. 


(2) Group life insurance over 
comes these basic weaknesses in sev 
eral ways. A group is made up of 
constantly changing personnel. New, 
young, and healthy lives are coming 
into the group while older and un- 
healthy lives are leaving employ- 
ment. This has the effect of main- 
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: taining a relatively constant average allowing assignment of the policy, companies but the usual provisions 
age group composed of the more certain rights permitted the company _ state that the policy is incontestable 
k healthy lives over the years of the in the “facility of payment clause” either after one year or two years 
fe contract. are retained. from date of issue. Some contracts 
The group is made up of a good (2) The total disability benefits are incontestable from date of issue. 
cross section of the employees so found in the industrial life insurance Also subject to the incontestable 
S- that the healthy are included to pro- policy are different from those provision as stated, an industrial in- 
al tect against the high mortality of the usually associated with the ordinary surance contract may further pro- 
r- unheaithy who might otherwise be life insurance policy. The industrial vide that if written two years prior 
the only persons who would join. policy generally provides that if the to the date of issue the insured 
y: \lso, a working group is generally a insured loses, by severance, two received hospital, surgical or medi- 
healthy group. Normally, certain hands or two feet, or one hand and cal treatment, not endorsed on the 
minimum physical requirements one foot, or loses permanently the policy or disclosed in a written ap- 
al must be met to be in active employ- sight of both eyes, the company will plication, and the insured or any 
ment. Also, if a person does develop Pay at once, in cash, the full amount claimant fails to show that the con- 
~ a physical impairment that affects Of insurance in force at the time dition causing the treatment was not 
his work, he, in all probability, such loss is incurred. Furthermore, of a serious nature or not material 
would leave employment and the in such case, the insurance for the to the risk, the policy will be void- 
group. full amount remains in force with able by the company. 
* State law and company practice Premiums waived and is payable at (4) The insured, as an alternative 
w establish certain underwriting safe- death or at maturity. In event of method of paying premiums, may 
; guards for group life insurance certain other specified disabilities, pay the premiums directly to an 
me plans. Generally speaking, a group half the face amount is paid in cash office of the company instead of to 
4 must have at least 25 persons or if and waiver of premiums for the the insurance company representa- 
= the plan is on a contributory basis full amount of insurance continues tive calling at his home. If the 
* at least 75 per cent ol the eligible for life or until maturity. premiums are paid continuously to 
“a persons, whichever is larger. Certain. (3) Industrial life insurance pol- such an office for one year without 
eligibility conditions are established '€S state that the policy shall be in- default, the policyholder is entitled 
” to eliminate part-time and transient contestable after a stated period has to a discount on the total year’s 
< workers. An amount formula is ©l@psed. The period varies among premiums, usually 10 per cent. 
“a established which takes out of con- 
~ trol of the employer and the em- 
om ployee the determination of the 
ce. amount of insurance on each life. QUESTION 10. 
- The company also sets certain mini- 
re mum and maximum amounts of in- 10. (a) 
i surance on lives within a given Ordinary Life 
a group. Death Rate Per 1000 “4 Net Level Premium 
ny Many group life plans are written American Paces send 
ho on a non-contributory basis where Age Experience C.S.O. 21%4% C.S.0. 24% % 
an the employer pays the entire prem- 20 7.81 2.43 $15.47 $12.49 
ta- ium cost. In contributory plans the po oa ror poe ae 
employee usually pays a fixed 59 13.78 12.32 37.82 36.90 
im amount per $1000 of insurance per — 26.29 26.59 59.78 58.18 
‘ill month regardless of age thus avoid- 
ie ing the problems of the annually A comparison of the two sets relationship between the pre- 
"7 increasing premiums under individ- of figures on the next page re- miums would you expect (i) at 
" ual yearly renewable term insurance. veals that the disparity between age 30 and(ii) at age 60? Why? 
to (b) (1) The provision in indus- peter = rn a oan (b) Using the data given be- 
He trial life insurance policies pertain- ed ae noc deat “y ee 0 © low, show how you would calcu- 
he ing to assignment may take one of isa Pe vos di dee ee meee late the net annual level premium 
ich several forms. One type of _ fates for an ordinary fife policy of a ten payment, 20-year endow- 
i , YP PrO- based upon the same two tables. . on o 
vision provides that the benefits ment insurance policy issued to 
r- under the policy are not assignable (1) Explain clearly why the a person age 37. 
~y- to anyone. Another type provides gifference in death rates is not (Note: Do not make multipli- 
of the benefits are not assignable to peflected to the same degree in cations, divisions or additions. 
Ww, anyone, except to national or state the premium rates. Merely indicate the results by 
ng banks and trust companies. The letters “A,” “B,” “C,” etc. Show 
in- restriction is designed to protect the (2) If the above table had the method of computation for 
Ny- basic purpose of the insurance, that shown the net level premiums only the first three and last years 
in- is, to cover the cost of last illness for a five-year policy under the in any series.) 
and burial expenses. Also, by not two different assumptions, what (Continued on the next page) 
ws 
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COMMISSIONERS STANDARD ORDINARY MORTALITY TABLE PRESENT VALUE 

















of $1 at 244% Due as Follows. 
Number Number Number Number 
Living at Dying Living at Dying 
Beginning of During Beginning of During 
Designated Designated Designated Designated 
Age Year Year Age Year Year End of Year End of Year 
35 906,554 4,161 48 829,114 8,822 1 9756 14 -7077 
36 902,393 4,386 49 820,292 9,392 2 .9518 15 -6905 
37 898,007 4,625 50 810,900 9,990 3 -9286 16 -6736 
38 893,382 4,878 51 800,910 10,628 4 -9060 17 6572 
39 888,504 5,162 52 790,282 11,301 5 8839 18 6412 
40 883,342 5,459 53 778,981 12,020 6 .8623 19 6255 
41 887,883 5,785 54 766,961 12,770 7 8413 20 6103 
42 872,098 6,131 55 754,191 13,560 & 8207 21 5954 
43 865,967 6,503 56 740,631 14,390 9 -8007 22 -5809 
44 859,464 6,910 57 726,241 15,251 10 -7812 23 -5667 
45 852,554 7,340 58 710,990 16,147 11 -7621 24 5529 
46 845,214 7,801 59 694,843 17,072 12 -7436 25 5394 
47 837,413 8,299 60 677,771 18,022 13 .7254 





Answer to Question 10. 


(a) (1) In examining the death 
rate per 1,000 for the two mortality 
tables given, it may be noted that at 
the younger ages there is quite a 
disparity in death rates but by age 
60 the difference has practically dis- 
appeared. The net level ordinary 
life premiums quoted do not show 
this same disparity because they 
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must take into consideration not net level premiums would be about 
only the deaths in the early policy the same. There would not be the 
years but all deaths to the end of the difference in premiums that exists at 
mortality table. Thus, the death rate age 30. 

in any one year does not determine 

the premium, but, rather, it is deter- (b) At age 37, the net premium 
mined by the distribution of deaths for a 20-year endowment insurance 
over the life of the policy; at the policy on the C.S.0., 24%% basis 
higher ages, age 60 and over, where would be: 

most of the claims occur, about the 


same number per 1,000 die each year 4,625 x 1,000 x .9756 = A 
under both tables. Therefore, the 4,878 x 1,000 x .9518 = B 
difference in death rates cannot be 5,162 x 1,000 x .9286 = C 
reflected to the same degree in the = steerer eee eeees 
premium rates because the premium 12,770 x 1,000 x .6412 = D 
under the level premium plan must 13,560 x 1,000 x .6255 = E 
be sufficient not only to pay current 14,390 x 1,000 x .6103 = F 
claims but to create a reserve which, 726,241 x 1,000 x .6103 = G 
with future premiums, will cover -e 
claims at the older ages. Total H 


H ~ 898,007 = N.S.P. 

(2) (i) The net level premiums ; — 
for a five year term at age 30 under Since the policy is a ten payment 
the different assumptions would re- 20-year endowment insurance pol- 
flect rather closely the mortality for ‘°¥» Premuum as Seen & 
the five year period commencing at temporary life annuity due for a ten 
age 30. Death benefits would be Y¢4t term. The value of such an 
paid only to those persons who die 2%nuity due of $1,000 per year at 
at ages 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 and the 28¢ 37 would be: 
premiums need be sufficient for only 398,007 x 1x 1.000 =I 
those deaths. As there is a large 393.382 “1x 9756=J 
disparity in death rates under the 888,504 x1 x .9518—K 
two tables at these ages, there would . 
be a corresponding disparity in the 
net level premiums for a five year 
term policy. 
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859,464 x 1x .8413 =L 
852,554 x 1x .8207=M 
845,214 x 1x .8007=N 


(ii) Again the net level premiums 
for a five year term policy at age 60 
computed with the different mortal- 
ity tables would reflect closely the 
mortality for the five year period. The net annual level premium for 
The death rates under each table the contract in the question would 
are about the same and therefore the be: N.S.P. + A.D. 


Total Oo 
O ~ 898,007 = A.D. 
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Leo J. Fox 
~ Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Mr, Chas. E. Becker, President February 19, 1954 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
rut Springfield, Illinois 
the Dear Chief: 


Since it has been my good fortune to be associated with the friendly 
Franklin I have learned to expect big production records by our company. 
In reviewing my exciting month of January 1954 which produced $512,500 
um of new sales on the lives of 13 individuals I am especially aware of the fact 
nce that all this would not have been possible were it not for these wonderful 
isis exclusive Franklin plans. 

It would be interesting to review several other big months of production 
which I have had since joining the Wisconsin Division of our great 
company. The records show the following pleasing facts: 


September 1951—$168,250 Volume—with a commission earning ...... $ 6,596.10 
October 1952—$943,000 Volume—with a commission earning ........ $17,760.77 
September 1953—$256,000 Volume—with a commission earning ....$ 8,645.53 
January 1954—$512,500 Volume—with a commission earning ........ $11,753.80 


Important to note is that in all of these sales listed above there has been 
no group, term, pension trust or salary savings. Each case is on an 
individual life paid for on an annual basis—and a substantial amount 
prepaid several years; in some cases paid up in full. 


Further, I am sure you will agree that the fact of 100% persistency in 1952 
and 99% persistency in 1953 certainly is as near perfect as business could 
be. I guess we will have to admit that this is quality business. It does 
indicate to me in the most emphatic manner the very powerful appeal 


ent 
0l- 


a Franklin Exclusive Contracts have for the buying public. 
ten Needless for me to say, Mr. Becker, I am very happy to be with the 
an Franklin and look forward to many more outstanding months and years 
i. of Franklin production. 
Sincerely, 





Leo J. Fox, Associate General Agent 
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CHAS, E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS$ 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over a Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
for 
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HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
Ww. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... 






WHILE . 
THERE’S 
LIFE... 





...there’s income disability to go with it here 
at Occidental. We’ve never ceased selling this 
popular rider benefit for which demand never 
ceases. 


We write Income Disability up to $350 per 
month income. Waiting period four — not six 
— months. Protection to age 60 for men, 
55 for women. Pays $10 per $1,000 to age 60 
and $5 thereafter with full insurance benefit 
at death. 


We write it on Term plans, too. In level Term 
policies, there’s automatic conversion to 
Ordinary Life and continuance of benefits if 
total disability continues past the term period. 


Here’s a benefit that puts more life in your 
life insurance presentation. 


“A Star in the West...’ => 
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THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" s 
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POST-GLAIM UNDERWRITING 


ERSONALLY, I dislike the 

term “post-claim underwrit- 

ing,” because to me it infers 
that we have had to wait until bene- 
fits were paid under the policy before 
we actually did our underwriting. I 
like to think that in selecting risks 
for accident and health we are doing 
a good job and accepting those on 
whom we expect to continue the in- 
surance, even though the policy- 
owner may suffer a disability and be 
obliged to ask for the benefits prom- 
ised in his contract. 


Commercial ‘Policies 


In presenting this subject, I be- 
lieve there are a few points which 
should be agreed upon. First, this 
discussion pertains to commercial 
type policies and not to the guaran- 
teed renewable forms. A guaran- 
teed renewable policy is a “one- 
sided” contract because it guarantees 
renewal of ‘the policy up to a certain 
age merely by the insured tendering 
his premium before expiration of the 
grace period. 

Commercial type policies are those 
which are renewable only with the 
consent of the company or have 
Clause 16 in their standard provi- 
sions. I refer to these as “two-sided” 
contracts because they give the com- 
pany the same privilege as the in- 
sured. If the insured does not wish 
to pay his premium we cannot re- 
quire him to send that premium to 
us, even though it is from premiums 
received that we pay the policy bene- 
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D. B. ALPORT 
Vice President in Charge of 
Underwriting 
Business Men's Assurance Company 
of America 





We expect to continue 


fits. Likewise, in those cases where 
the applicant’s situation has changed 
as an insurance risk, the company is 
not obligated to accept a renewal 
premium. 

The review made after benefits 
have been paid is not to be confused 
with a review such as conducted 
regularly in many companies on pol- 
icies that have been in force five, 
ten or more years or where the 
policyowners have reached certain 
age groups. 

I have mentioned “benefits” paid. 


In our company we refer to the pay- 
ment of claims as the “allowing of 
benefits.” After all, the insured is 
entitled to those benefits when, as 
the result of an accident or sickness, 
he has a disability that causes loss 
of time or the incurring of certain 
expenses. We do not like to think 
he has to claim benefits. We go a 
step further in that those who handle 
requests for benefits in our office 
are “field service men,” not ‘‘ad- 
justers.” The policy clearly defines 
the benefits due the insured so there 
should be no reason for “adjust- 
ments.” 


Public Relations 


No discussion of post-disability 
review would be complete without 
calling attention to the public rela- 
tions angle. At the 1952 annual 
meeting of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference, Mr. Ed 
laulkner presented a report the first 
paragraph of which read as follows: 


“On the proper payment of claims 
rests, to a very large degree, the 
good name and success of the acci- 
dent and health insurance industry. 
Though the sales organization pro- 
cures the business and the under- 
writer evaluates it, the claim exam- 
iner keeps it, for sound claim re- 
lationship are a basic determinate of 
the persistency of the insurance. 
When an applicant secures insurance 
he has in mind its maturity as a 
claim which means to him the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Post-Claim Underwriting—Continued 


prompt payment of money at the 
time that he is disabled. His atti- 
tude toward his policy, the insurer, 
agent and the whole industry will 
depend upon the courtesy, celerity 
and accuracy with which his claim 
is handled. The payment of the 
claim is fulfillment of the obligation 
undertaken by the insurer when the 
risk was accepted and it is the re- 
sponsibility of all who affect the 
claim relationship to see that acci- 
dent and health insurance ‘in action’ 
measures up to the high ideals of the 
business and the public’s expecta- 
tions of it.” 


We might go just a step further 
and add this thought. After an in- 
dividual recovers from his disability 
and has received considerate atten- 
tion by the claim department, he 
naturally expects the company to 
accept the next premium for the 
renewal of his insurance. It is poor 
business to build up good public re- 
lations in the claim department only 
to have it destroyed in the under- 
writing department by an ill-advised 
action after post-disability review. 


Of course we are still talking 
about term contracts—those on 
which we accept a premium which 
provides coverage for a term of 
months, at the end of which time the 
contract may be renewed with our 
consent and by the payment of an- 
other premium. On this class of 
business the premium rates are lower 
than those for guaranteed renewable 
plans. 


Level Premium 


Accident and health insurance, 
with the exception of guaranteed re- 
newable forms, is quite similar to 
fire and automobile insurance, al- 
though in the latter forms of cas- 
ualty coverage a new policy is issued 
at the beginning of each term and 
the rates vary on each renewal ac- 
cording to the experience of the in- 
dustry in that particular locality 
where the insured resides. Accident 
and health contracts are issued on a 
level premium basis and it is the 
intention of the company to provide 
disability protection for the same 
premium from term to term if at all 
possible. 


In addition to public relations, 
the underwriter who reviews the 
case after disability must be mindful 
of several other factors in reaching 
his decision. 

The next item that comes to mind 
is the cost. We refer to cost be- 
cause many underwriters look upon 
policyowners whose insurability has 
changed as being costly risks for the 
company to renew. In that respect, 
they are thinking in terms of addi- 
tional benefits that may have to he 
paid for recurrent disabilities on 
that particular case. The policy- 
owner, in their opinion, is one for 
whom the campany can no longer 
provide the same plan of coverage 
at the rate he has been paying. 
However, when we consider that 
cost let us also consider the cost to 
the company if the underwriter rec- 
ommends non-renewal of the in- 
surance. 

First, we lose the premium income 
on this policyowner. As was said 
quite recently, “Cancellation in the 
A&H business is the item causing 
the loudest noise.” The policyowner 
whose protection has been termi- 
nated by non-renewal does get 





ESTATE PLANNING 














the individual. 














Vital to any estate plan is the life insurance 
program. Quick, sound, a business-like way 
of providing liquid funds for meeting ex- 
penses of settling an estate, without sacrific- 
ing valuable assets; as well as a practical 


means for building a retirement income for 


You, as a life underwriter, play the leading 
role in the drama of estate building. Through 
your efforts, your insistence, an estate can be 
provided without delay. Interested? You 
will find it pays to be friendly with 


Agency Department 


pera LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKFORT, INDIANA 


THE 








Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$188,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 

. The Company also holds over $82,000,000 | 
in Assets for their benefit . . 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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T. F. Troy, General Manager 
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“noisy.” He voices his displeasure 
so loudly that his friends or family 
who own insurance in the company 
may feel they should terminate their 
policies also. That “noise” may even 
have an adverse influence on some 
good prospects for future business. 
It has been known to be so loud in 
some cases that a whole community 
has become misled and angered to 
the extent that a representative of 
the company was no longer welcome. 

Another costly result could be the 
loss of one of your salesmen. Esti- 
mates on what it costs to train a 
salesman run from over $1,500 for 
salesmen within the first six months 
with the company to $27,800 for 
salesmen who have been with the 
organization for more than two 
vears. Even the lower of these 
figures would be an amount sufficient 
to pay a substantial future benefit 
to one of our policyowners. 

In post-disability review, we find 
there are some cases referred to us 


where the benefits are paid a short ~ 


time after the issuance of the insur- 
ance. In some of these we feel there 
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has been selection against the com- 
pany. In such cases, lack of actual 
proof would have made it difficult 
for our claims examiners to have 
contested the claim but, certainly, 
such policyowners are not desirable 
risks. 

Other types of cases we see are 
those in which the policyowners 
have suffered an unusually large 
number of disabilities, either from 
accident or sickness, and those who 
have had one serious disability from 
a condition which would normally 
render them uninsurable or consid- 
erably impaired as disability risks. 

Many of our readers would like to 
have some definite recommendation 
on how to handle cases where bene- 
fits have been paid for diabetes, tu- 
berculosis, coronary artery disease, 
nervous breakdown, female opera- 
tions and many other conditions 
which could be mentioned. We will 
not try to recommend, or even sug- 
gest, a possible solution for individ- 
ual cases. All of these remarks are 
generalized because in our own com- 
pany experience, covering some 





forty years, we believe a post-dis- 
ability review means an individual 
consideration of each and every 
case. Even though these are not 
guaranteed renewable contracts, our 
first thought is, “How can we con- 
tinue this policy?” 

It would be a rather unusual case 
where we would recommend any 
modification on payment of the first 
claim. However, we are cautious in 
suggesting any standard practice as 
to when a modification or non-re- 
newal should be recommended. I 
am reminded of one situation where 
another company’s representative, 
in consulting us, got the impression 
that we only considered modifica- 
tion after there had been at least 
two claims paid. This company was 
not reporting any case to their un- 
derwriters until the third claim had 
occurred. Fortunately, we were able 
to correct the misunderstanding be- 
fore they got into any serious diffi- 
culty. It is important for claim men 
to report certain disabilities to the 
reviewer if for no other reason than 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Post-Claim Underwriting—Continued 


the proper coding of claim informa- 
tion. 

Payment of benefits is one of the 
company’s greatest advertising me- 
diums. The man who has been dis- 
able1 and has received benefits will 
sing our praises, thereby helping our 
salesmen to write additional con- 
tracts for clients who have been re- 
ferred to him by his satisfied policy- 
owner. 

In post-disability review we con- 
sider the man’s standing in his com- 
munity and the other insurance 
which he and his family may own 


‘ a ° ° 
with our company. We also consider 


the salesman. In those cases where it 
seems we are unable to continue on 
the risk without change, we try to 
determine some basis on which we 
can continue to provide this insured 
with disability coverage. It is much 
better to make an offer which the 
policyowner will decline than to 
merely hand down an ultimatum 
which he must accept. 

In describing the different types 
of cases reviewed, I mentioned those 
with early claims. Where there is 
definite suspicion of _ selection 
against the company, non-renewal 
of the case is generally recom- 
mended. Where the client is guilty 
there is very little, if any, loss of 
good will. If there is no suspicion 


of selection against the company, 
however, we try to find some way 
to continue the coverage. In those 
cases where the claims have been 
for health benefits and we can’t 
recommend continuance without 
change, we ascertain whether the 
condition might be eliminated from 
the coverage by the use of an ex- 
clusion supplement. 


Medical Directors 


While the majority of problem 
cases will deal with health impair- 
ments, the underwriter should not 
expect too much help from his medi- 
cal director if he is sincere in his 
desire to find a way to continue the 
policy. Not that medical directors 
are not in favor of continuing in- 
surance, but it is not fair to ask the 
medical director to say that it is safe 
to continue on a risk who has just 
recovered from an attack of coro- 
nary occlusion or who has had an 
operation for a malignant tumor. 
He will probably report that recur- 
rence can be expected and that that 
disability may be of longer duration 
than the original one. 

The medical director will be of 
invaluable help, however, on those 
cases where one wishes to use an ex- 
clusion supplement and is having the 
usual layman’s difficulty of trying 
to find the proper wording. His 


M rn underwriting | 


_ Right size to serve 
Right size to be friendly 


Ideal midwestern location 


< twriters and Gorioral Agency minded men Both 
OF THE BESY’’ FOR A BETTER FUTURE. 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ® DES MOINES, 10WA 
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thorough explanations of the un- 
usual conditions suffered by man- 
kind are most helpful in making up 
our own mind concerning the re- 
newal of contracts. 

In those cases where claims have 
been numerous, but for small 
amounts, perhaps we could continue 
to furnish disability coverage if the 
policy provided for a longer excep- 
tion period. This plan of modifica- 
tion works very well in those cases 
where the claims were for accidents 
or minor illnesses. Where the policy 
provides accident and sickness benc- 
fits for periods longer than one year, 
and the disability is one that miglit 
recur and cause a long period oi 
disability, we have even suggeste:| 
changing the length of time benefits 
are payable to a maximum of twelve 
months. 


Supplementary Benefits 


In some cases the unsatisfactor) 
experience may be the result of some 
too liberal supplementary benefits, 
such as hospital, medical expense or 
physicians calls. If that is the case, 
perhaps our policyowner would be 
come more nearly a standard risk i! 
those benefits were eliminated from 
his policy and just the basic contract 
continued. 

In the case of sickness claims, it is 
not always necessary to mark an 
entire policy for non-rénewal but 
perhaps discontinuance of the health 
insurance would be the answer to 
that problem. 

Some years ago when companies 
began to consider ways and means 
of insuring special class or impaired 
risks, one plan suggested was to 
place a supplement on the polic) 
limiting coverage to one month's 
disability for the condition which im 
paired the risk. Such a_ practic: 
could be followed as a post-clain 
decision. 

At this point I think we shoul 
plug Roy MacDonald’s fine book o1 
sub-standard accident and health, in 
which he outlines a method for ac- 
cepting impaifed risks. These sam« 
percentages could be applied to in- 
crease the premium and continue a 
risk after a disability. 

The underwriter should recom 
mend discontinuance of the insur- 
ance only when it is no longer pos- 
sible to determine a rate or basis on 
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which the insurance can be con- 
tinued that is fair to both the insured 
and the company. 

In our own company, we make 
our first review after benefits have 
heen paid and accepted by the in- 
ured. On those cases which we 
‘lieve should be changed, we flag 
tie premium record card so the case 
ill be referred to the underwriter 
vhen the next premium is due. 

At the time the premium notices 
are ready to be checked out, these 
cases are referred to the underwriter 
for another review. Thus it is quite 
possible that as many as eleven 
months could elapse from the time 
the file was closed on the last dis- 
ability until it is time to consider re- 
newal of the insurance. In many in- 
stances the action which one would 
be inclined to recommend originally 
is somewhat tempered by the elapse 
of that period of time. 


f 


ao a 


Referred to the Salesman 


When the decision is made that 
the policy must be modified or ter- 
minated, we refer the case to the 
salesman who wrote the business or, 
if he is no longer active, to our 
branch office to be referred to a 
salesman who will notify the insured. 
We feel we are able to retain a much 
greater degree of good will by han- 
dling the “bad news” in this man- 
ner. The salesman is compensated 
in a small way for the service call. 

Frequently we will discuss one of 
these post-claim situations with the 
manager or the salesman prior to 
reaching a decision. In such cases 
we give the salesman or manager an 
outline of the benefits paid, includ- 
ing dates, nature of disability and 
amounts paid. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to learn how tough these 
men are in their recommendations. 
However, we do find that when we 
can go along with the salesman’s 
recommendation, he is able to handle 
the situation with very little, if any, 
loss of good will. 

For those who have not had too 
much experience in post-disability 
review, we recommend that they try 
corresponding with the policyowners 
who are disappointed in the actions 
recommended, especially those in- 
volving the loss of their insurance. 
It will not take too many of those 
letters to make one want to do 
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_ BUILT-IN SALES APPEAL 


Over 520 Weeks of at Least 
Two Life Applications Per Week! 








Life Policies." 


b Group Life Insurance 


lifetime service fees. 





Emerson Moran, Croswell, Michigan just completed that record as 

an agent of Wisconsin National Life Insurance Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
"You can't produce a record like that," says Moran, “without having real sales 

appeal in every policy you present. I've found that appeal in Wisconsin National 


With attractive merchandise to offer, it's no wonder that WNL agents feel that 
they are treated very well. And too, they enjoy: 
a Retirement income Pension Plan 


c Attractive contracts including liberal renewals . . . 


d "Refresher" courses and field tested printed selling “tools.” 
lf you are interested in joining this fast-growing company, write— 


Agency Department 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
General Agency openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Minnesota 
First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated in 
Wisconsin. 








everything possible to stay on the 
risk in every case. 


More and More Liberal 


We started our liberalization of 
handling cases after disability back 
in 1941. At that time we made a 
card record of every case where we 
stayed on the risk that previously 
might have been recommended for 
modification. It was our intention 
to check these cards after a period 
of two years to determine whether 
or not other claims for disability had 
been presented. As we got a little 
bolder, there were more and more 
types of cases on which we recom- 
mended continuance of the insur- 
ance. During the experimental pe- 
riod we were unable to ‘recall any 
cases that had been referred back 
to us by our claim department where 
additional requests for benefits had 
been applied for from these particu- 
lar policyowners. As a result, we 
continued to become more and more 
liberal and the record cards which 
we made were never subjected to 
any further study. 

In the case of our own company, 
we have had excellent cooperation 


from salesmen and managers in han- 
dling with our policyowners the de- 
cisions that have been made as the 
result of our post-disability reviews. 
The small number of letters express- 
ing disappointment on the part of 
the insureds and an equally small 
number of complaints from the sales- 
men have given us a rather comfort- 
able feeling that our adverse action 
on these cases was justified. The 
over-all experience of the company 
to date would indicate that we have 
not been too far wrong in our con- 
tention that a man who has presented 
an application for benefits is not al- 
ways a poor risk. 


We still have a long way to go in 
post-claim review and we should 
constantly be alert to our over-all 
experience, especially on the older 
business on the company’s books. 
There is always a possibility that in 
continuing on some impaired risks 
we may find ourselves with a block 
of business at the older ages which 
will produce a very abnormal experi- 
ence, making it necessary for some 
major change to be made in those 
policies. 
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THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Carl Mitcheltree, Pres, Ben F. Hadley, Vice-Pres. & Sup’t. of Agents 








The GOLDEN RULE fo ol 


TOP COMMISSION on 15 leading contracts. MONEY-MAKING SALES PACKAGES. New! PACKAGED TRAINING PLANS. New! Amaz- 
e Long term vested renewals. Cash bonus Colorful! Dynamic! Plus a new, easy-to- 
and extra renewals to your agents for use Brain-Book and Brain-Kit. Your 


Agency Building 
Opportunities in: 
Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana. lowa, Kansas, Ken 


tucky, Maryland. Mic chigan, Ne 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn 
SNE LIER Es 19 Virginia, Washington 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 





YouR BEST ADVERTISING is freely 
given by satisfied clients. Your best 
sales aids are your clients who rec- 
ommend you to their friends. Be- 
cause fair-minded people have fair- 
minded friends, and because people 
who believe in a man are always 
willing to help him, a CLU sold 
$980,000 of life insurance in 1953 
using an approach somewhat as 
follows : 

“T don’t trade so much in insur- 
ance as I do in ideas. Your friend, 
Dr. So-and-So, has found my ideas 
helpful. The other day in his office, 
when he introduced me to you as ‘a 
good man to know,’ it was, I 
thought, the best evidence of the 
kind of service I give. I would like 
to visit you and your wife tomorrow 
evening. At that time, I would like 
to learn your financial objectives, 
your exposures to financial loss, and 
the steps you have taken to meet 
your objectives and avoid losses.” 
“IF YOUR WIFE were the breadwin- 
ner, how much Life insurance would 
you want her to own and when 
would you have her place it in 
force?” is a provocative question 
asked by Manager Charlie Fair of 
Dallas. 


CLR® 


Put “trax” in your life sales. Fre- 
quently, one of your clients owns a 
business. This is his principal estate, 
and is subject to possible liquida- 
tion or loss of family control if tax 
money is needed at his death. De- 
termine what his estate shrinkage 
would be. Express this amount of 
money in terms of the number of 
years of saving and struggling he 
devoted to making his business suc- 
cessful. You could say: “All those 
years are wasted unless the results 
are insured.” 
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TAKE A TIP from your local mer- 
chants. When you buy a shirt, the 
alert salesman invariably asks you 
to buy a new tie or some socks. 
Even when personal selling effort 
is minimized, as in a food super 
market, at least the cans of corn 
are stacked near the peas. 


It’s sound merchandising to con- 
sider a secondary need after a 
primary need is satisfied. 





“TRY THIS ONE on one of your hard- 
to-close life prospects,’ suggests 
Carl E. Rylander of St. Paul. “Tell 
him, ‘If you try to accomplish this 
goal with your own money, you can 
figure on a deposit of one hundred 
percent. If you try to borrow it 
from a bank, you can figure on a 
deposit of at least 106 percent. If 
you do it through life insurance, 
vour goal can be reached with as 
little as an annual outlay of two 
percent.” 





Note to those who have hesitated to 
suggest business life and accident 
insurance: An insurance man is 
judged by the company he keeps 
solvent. 


“THERE IS ONE OBSERVATION I 
would like to make,” Huston Dow 
of Wenatchee, Washington recently 
told manager Putnam of Seattle. “1 
am of the opinion that the volume 
of sales I make depends on the way 
I work not only today, but the way 
I have worked the past fifteen years. 
All my life volume five years from 
now will depend largely on the way 
I work now. To me, life insurance 
selling is a long range undertaking. 
and if I continue to work hard and 
intelligently, with all the enthusiasm 
that the sale of life insurance re- 
quires, I shall continue to be suc- 
cessful and happy in my business.” 


CRO 


“TLL wait,” he says. All right, he 
can wait to buy a new home until 
real estate prices come down. He 
can wait to buy a new car until new 
models come out. He can wait to 
buy a new television set until color 
comes in. But there are no advan- 
tages at all in waiting to buy life 
insurance. Indeed, waiting to buy 
life insurance can bring nothing but 
disadvantages to him, his family, 
and his pocketbook. 


i) 


WHO’s MAKING MONEY in your 
neighborhood? They’re the people 
who can pay the premiums. And 
personal accident insurance, because 
it backs up a man’s earning power, 
is the first policy to buy and the last 
policy to drop. . . It’s the truth. 








Why Agents Become 
EX-AGENTS 


CTOBER 26, 1950... “We 

are happy to welcome you as 

a new agent in our com- 
Ss 6 5 

October 16, 1953 ... “In ac- 

cordance with the terms and condi- 

tions of your agency contract, we 

are terminating same as of October 


ao, 53... 


Three Short Years 


Only three short years between 
these two letters, only one agent and 
one company involved. Not im- 
portant? Perhaps not, as far as that 
one company and their ex-agent is 
concerned but it goes further than 
that—it is typical of a cancerous 
thing plaguing general agents and 
their sub-producers throughout the 
country. It is costly, stupid and 
avoidable. 

My own case is typical and should 
be of value to general agents faced 
with this problem—the conservation 
of their agency forces. I was well 
equipped to enter the life insurance 
field—a fine education; many years 
experience as a top executive in in- 
dustry ; a real liking for people and 
ability to meet and mingle with them 
on any social plane; a good dresser, 
conscientious worker; good morals 
and character and an active worker 
in local club, church and _ political 
activities. I was and still am, a firm 
believer in the merits of insurance 
and enthusiastic about it. Why, 
then, did I quit the insurance field 
after three short years? 

I believe the reasons to be per- 
tinent and typical. The first one is 
not too often met with but it hap- 
pens. I had an income sufficient to 
exist without ever. selling a policy. 
Therefore, except for pride of ac- 
complishment, there was not the 
same driving incentive for hard 
work to be found in other men who 
have to sell to eat. General agents 
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by AN EX-AGENT 


would do well to avoid adding men 
with adequate incomes, to their 
teams. 


Since I worked on a commission 
basis only, my general agent in- 
formed me I was not an employee of 
the company. This gave me an ex- 
cuse and a feeling I could work when 
and as much or as little as I pleased. 
I had no feeling of obligation to put 
out a hard day’s work, six days a 
week, as I would had I been re- 
ceiving at least some sort of salary 
in addition to commissions. General 
agents should avoid placing men on 
a commission basis only, if they 
want to hold a whip hand over their 
men and have them feel obligated 
to do a full day’s work every day of 
the week. 


A Feeling of Not Belonging 


I lived thirty miles away from the 
agency office. For the first few 
weeks, my general agent called and 
wrote frequently—then gradually 
dropped me. I began to have a feel- 
ing of not belonging. When I be- 
gan feeling blue, I would call for 
some help, more of an excuse to see 
my boss than for anything else. At 
such times, he would talk to me, 
sometimes even visit me. When 
production dropped I thought he 
would come running and needle me 
but all that would happen would be 
a letter from him, hinting that a Dit 
more production would be appreci- 
ated. I didn’t need a letter and I 
didn’t need a hint. I needed some- 
one to tell me in no uncertain terms 
to get on the beam or else . . ., and 
a good swift kick. I needed a per- 
sonal visit, a face to face talk, a good 
old fashioned pep talk that would 
charge my dead battery! 


When this sort of namby pamby 
treatment was repeated I began to 


feel my general agent just didn’t 
give a damn whether I sold or not. 
Then came resentment and a ques- 
tion—why should I produce busi- 
ness that would pay this man an 
overriding commission when he 
wasn’t willing to give me the battery 
charging I needed and craved? A 
general agent should immediately in- 
vestigate, in person, when an agent's 
production drops or his enthusiasm 
wanes. If help is needed, it should 
be given and if a swift kick is indi- 
cated, it should not be withheld. Let- 
ters won't do the trick! 


A Case of Cold Feet 


I was ill for awhile and when I 
started back to work I developed a 
bad case of cold feet. It was as bad 
as the day I made my first call when 
my knees knocked after ringing a 
bell and waiting for Mrs. Prospect 
to open the door. I really needed 
help that time. Did I get it? I did 
not—just a short nete, “sorry to 
hear you are sick. How about a 
little business now you are well?” 
I needed more than a note and [| 
never did get to hitting my old stride 
again. General agents would do well 
to personally visit and work with 
an agent for a while whenever he 
has been out of production. He 
should always be aware that the old 
fear of cold canvass returns to any 
agent who has been away from it 
awhile and that the agent is des- 
perately in need of help and a res- 
toration of faith in his ability. 


Agency Meetings 


My agency held pep and instruc- 
tional meetings from time to time. 
I’m sure they were of value but ! 
never attended and I got away with 
it. I didn’t feel like spending the 
$1.50 bus fare. Had my general 
agent only realized it, he could have 
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well afforded to order me to attend 
and paid my fare. I know now that 
attendance was vital to a feeling of 
being a member of the team, would 
have pepped me up, made me a better 
informed agent and would have 
saved me from eventually drifting 
away. General agents should never 
hesitate to demand attendance at all 
agency meetings, paying transporta- 
tion costs in unusual cases. It will 
be money well spent and help a great 
deal in developing his team as a 
team. 

Home office personnel gave an im- 
portant course at the agency office 
on a new policy being issued. I was 
invited to attend but requested to 
pay the cost of material used in the 
course. This request really burned 
me up. I was asked to spend money 
for transportation and for instruc- 
tional material besides going out of 
production for a week in order to 
learn something about a new policy 
that was important to the company 
and would serve to make more 
money for the general agent I was 
now sure didn’t give a hoot about me. 
I didn’t attend and got away with it. 
I should have been ordered to attend 
and I would have attended but again, 
it should have been at agency ex- 
pense. 


| Resented This 


I received a letter extolling the 
virtue of a new selling slant aid 
that the company was putting out 
but—was being sent only to top 
producers. I resented this too, feel- 
ing that it was agents like me that 
had a real need for this service 
rather than those top producers 
who obviously had already learned 
the secrets I craved to know. Again 
I felt I was being discriminated 
against. General agents should 
never commit any act that is likely 
to be construed as favoring any one 
group and should concentrate on 
helping low producers reach higher 
levels of production. The top men 
have learned the secrets of success- 
ful selling. 


Recruiting Ads 


My agency ran ads for new agents, 
in my home town paper. I recog- 
nized the ads because they were the 
same kind as had lured me into the 
company. Had my general agent 
informed me that he felt the territory 
could support additional agents and 


that he was going to run ads, I 
would not have resented it. As it 
was, I had a feeling I would be 
shoved out as soon as new men were 
found and trained—that I was being 
kept ignorant of plans for an area I 
felt was mine. Agencies would be 
wise to confide their plans to agents 
when their territory will be affected. 
Otherwise only suspicion, mistrust 
and resentment will result. 


This Hurt 


There is a large governmental ac- 
tivity in my territory. I learned, 
through accident only, that my gen- 
eral agent had made arrangements 
to work this lucrative spot using 
agents from the agency to work it. 
This hurt. I would have been most 
grateful for an opportunity to work 
the activity after arrangements had 
been made. The same suspicions 
were aroused as in the case of the 
recruiting ads. It would seem wise 
for general agents to allow agents 
within a certain area to get the gravy 
out of an area rather than favoring 
outside agents. 

Perhaps this sounds like blaming 
a general agent for his sub-pro- 
ducer’s failings. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It points out 
why one general agent and one com- 
pany lost an agent on whom they 
had spent time and money and who 
was capable of becoming a big pro- 
ducer for many years had he been 
handled rightly. 

Is mine an isolated case? If so, 
it is of little importance. I am sure 
it is not and certain that the same 
sad picture is being repeated many 
times in numerous agencies. 


A Big Investment 


It is just as important for a gen- 
eral agent to conserve his agency 
force as it is for his agents to con- 
serve their business and it should 
take high precedence in the general 
agent’s activities. The company and 
the general agent both have a big 
investment and high potential in 
every agent they have trained for 
their team. Why lose them, then, 
when it is so easy to keep them. 
All that is necessary is to keep close 
tab on every agent, every day giving 
help when it is needed, making each 
feel that the overriding commissions 
are really being earned. Jt can be 
done! 








---if only 
for THEIR sakes 


...learn how to protect 
yourself from death from 
cancer. They need you! 


And for your sake and 
theirs you must keep on re- 
membering that the best 
cancer “insurance’”’ is: 


FIRST...to make a habit of 
periodic health check-ups no 
matter how well you may 
feel, always including a 
thorough examination of 
the skin, mouth, lungs and 
rectum and (for women) the 
breasts and generative tract. 


SECOND... to learn the seven 
danger signals that may 
mean cancer, and go straight 
to the doctor at the first sign 
of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal 
(2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere 
(3) Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge (4) Any change ina 
wart or mole (5) Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing (6) Persistent 
hoarseness or cough (7) 
Any change in normal bowel 
habits. 


For other life saving facts 
about cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you, or address 
your letter to “Cancer”—in 
care of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 





35,159 Payroll Savers 


in Southern Bell...” 


MR. FRED J. TURNER, 


President, Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 






“Thrift is an old-fashioned virtue that has never gone out of style in America, 
It is one of the foundation stones on which our material well-being as a 
nation is built. The payroll deduction plan for the purchase of U. S. Savings 
Bonds provides a particularly convenient way for the individual to practice 
thrift, to invest in his country, help provide for its security, and accumulate 


a stake for the future.” 


True, thrift has never gone out of style in America. In 
fact, thrift is more fashionable today than in any 
previous period in our country’s history. 


For example: 


@ 8,000,000 thrifty employees of 45,000 companies— 
among them the 35,159 men and women of Southern 
Bell—are investing over $160,000,000 per month in 
U. S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


@ In 1953, the Series E and H Savings Bonds bought by 
individuals—not banks or corporations—totaled 
$4,368,000,000. 


e Thanks to the support of the Payroll Savings Plan by 
industry and business, and the thrift of millions of 
Payroll Savers, the cash value of Savings Bonds held by 


individuals amounted to $36,663,000,000 at the end 
of 1953. 


What’s good for Americans is good for America. 


@ Sales of E and H Bonds in 1953—22% higher than 
in 1952—provided cash for all E and H Bond maturities 
and redemptions and still left more than $210,000.00 
net, for the reduction of the debt. 


e Think of the reserve of future purchasing power 
represented by the more than $49,000,000,000 in 
Savings Bonds, cash value, held by thrifty Americans. 


A telegram, phone call or letter to Savings Bonds 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., will bring you all the help you need to install a 
Payroll Savings Plan or build employee participation 
in your present plan. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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AETNA Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Officers Promoted 


F. P. Perkins has been advanced to vice-president 
and Daniel P. Cavanaugh to assistant general counsel. 
I. F. Cook and Ture H. Johnson have been advanced 
to vice-presidents, group division. 





BANKERS Life Insurance Company of Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Executive Promotions 


George V. Cook has been named executive vice- 
president of the company. Additional promotions are: 
Dewey F. Gruenhagen, financial vice-president ; James 
F, MacLean and Frank R. Shugrue, second vice- 
presidents ; and James M. Ackerman, associate general 
counsel. 


BOSTON MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New Board Chairman 


ol The board of directors of the company elected Alden 
C. Brett to the newly created position of chairman of 





the board. 

Mr. Brett is treasurer of Hood Rubber Company, a 
division of the B. F. Goodrich Company. He is also 
president and director of Arrow Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, director of the State Street Trust 
Company and a trustee of the University of Massachu- 
setts and Massachusetts Foundation. 
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CALIFORNIA-WESTERN States Life Insurance 


Company, Sacramento, California 


Sale Opposed 


Directors of this company have circularized the stock- 
holders to inform them that they, the directors, believe 
that the price of $45 a share offered for stock of the 
company is not an adequate price. Western and 
Southern has offered to buy at this price, 51% (more 
or less) of the stock. This offer was made on the basis 
of a valuation report of a prominent actuary who as- 
signed a value of less than $40 per share to the stock. 
Blyth & Company, San Francisco, are acting as agents 
for the purchaser. 


CALHOUN Life Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


New Company 


This is a new company with home office in Columbia, 
S. C. Paid-in capital is $100,000 and surplus $100,000. 
The president is Robert H. Lovvorn. 


THE COLONIAL Life Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 
Stock Dividend Declared 


The board of directors of the company recommended 
to the stockholders the declaration of a stock dividend 
of one share for each nine shares held. The stockholders 
approved the recommendation at the annual meeting 
held March 23rd. This action increases the company’s 
capital from $900,000 to $1,000,000. 
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COLUMBIA GENERAL Life 


Houston, Texas 


New Company 


This new company has been organized with paid-in 
capital of $250,000. Thomas E. Hand, Jr., C.L.U., is 
president. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Promotions 


Aubrey L. Joyce, formerly actuary, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president with special duties in adminis- 
tration. Other promotions are: George W. Young, 
appointed second vice-president and actuary; Richard 
T. Sexton, second vice-president, reinsurance depart- 
ment; Godfrey M. Gay, to second vice-president, claim 
department; Steven D. Williams, Jr., to second vice- 
president, group department. New associate actuaries 
are John A. Bevan, Charles A. Ormsby and Charles E. 
Probst. John L. Garman and Robert L. Mayer were 
appointed secretaries, and Richard S. Crampton, J. 
Noyes Crary, Robert N. Roach, James H. Torrey were 
appointed assistant secretaries. 





Agency service throughout 


North America with branch 


offices in 100 key centers 


from coast to coast. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company Suttor 
Chicago, Illinois ant tt 
agency} 
as dir 
Elects Officers 
David G. Scott, formerly actuary and assistant secre. 
tary, has been elected vice-president and actuary, an( GRE 
James J. Mertz, vice-president and comptroller of Con 4 | 
. . . . eh 
tinental Casualty Company, elected vice-president an a 
comptroller of this company. 
New | 
DURHAM Life Insurance Company . 
Raleigh, North Carolina “ 
made 
ager 
Official Changes mote: 
the r 
Harold D. Coley has been elected president to succeed A 
his father, S. B. Coley, who was advanced to chairmanf Mar 
of the board. David L. Cozart, Jr., was elected secre-§ amot 
tary and director, succeeding his father, who was named 1954 
a vice-president. 
FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY Company GU 
Battle Creek, Michigan Cor 
New Directors Exec 
At the annual meeting the board of directors of the I 
company increased its number from seven to nine. John | pus 
Panchuk was elected secretary. On March Ist the “oa 
company established a group life and accident and “ 
health department, and appointed E. H. Newman vice- 
president in charge. 
TH 
FIDELITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company An 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
He: 
Elects New Actuary 
Norman Harper, formerly associate actuary, haf} Ne 
been elected actuary of this company. inv 
WI 
sid 
De 
GIBRALTAR LIFE Insurance Company of pe; 
America, Dallas, Texas er 
int 
Executive Promotions 
en 
re 


W. T. Weaver has been elected executive vice-pres 
ident and secretary. W. A. Lewis and L. R. VanLan¢- “a 
ingham were elected vice-presidents and James Hg ” 
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Sutton advanced to assistant secretary as well as assist- 
ant treasurer. Mr. Lewis will retain his position as 
agency director and Mr. Van Landingham will continue 
as director of special agencies. 


GREAT SOUTHERN Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
New Officers 


William Sexton, director of public relations, has been 
made a vice president. B. G. Helfrich, formerly man- 
ager of the reinstatement department, has been pro- 
moted to assistant secretary and assistant manager of 
the renewal department. 


A quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share was paid 
March 10, and another quarterly dividend of a like 
amount payable June 10 to stockholders as of June 1, 
1954 voted by the board of directors. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


Executive Promotions 


L. Chambers, secretary, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; J. B. Anderson, agency vice-presi- 
dent ; and Darrell G. Hinkle, superintendent of agencies. 


THE GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company of 
America, New York, New York 


Hearing Held 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York heard arguments last month in the case 
involving this company’s proposed office building in 
White Plains, New York. Judges were Dore (pre- 
siding), Breitel, Cohn, Callahan, and Botein. James B. 
Donovan, of the firm of Watters and Donovan, ap- 
peared for the company, and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Samuel A. Hirshowitz for the New York Super- 
intendent of Insurance. 


Permission to erect the office building, on land pres- 
ently owned by the company in White Plains, was 
refused by the superintendent, who was upheld by the 
lower court. It was this decision which was appealed 
by the Guardian. The superintendent’s contention was 
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bright, cheerful guest rooms with private ‘tub and 
shower . . . air-conditioned. Complete catering and 
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Coffee Shop and 
La Petite Room 
for excellent food, 
De Soto Tap Room 
for fine beverages. 






Garage service 
Moderate rates 
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Homer McLaughlin, Mgr. 
Phone Central 8750 






































that since part of the building was to be occupied 
temporarily by the Guardian, the investment came under 
Section 81-7 (b) of the New York Insurance Law 
governing home office real estate, and he disallowed 
it as a poor investment. The company asserts that the 
investment comes rather under Section 81—7(h)-reg- 
ular investments, is a good investment, and that the 
superintendent is acting “arbitrarily” in substituting 
his investment opinion for that of the company’s and 
other advisers. The Life Insurance Association of 
America also filed a brief as amicus curiae. 


LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Construction on H.O. Started 


Construction of a $2,500,000 office building, re- 
portedly the largest in South Carolina, has been started 
by this company. Plans call for completion of the 
building early in 1955, when the 50th anniversary of 
the company will be celebrated. The four-story project 
is located on a twelve-acre tract just outside the city 
limits. Expansion wings, expressly designed for the 
project, will accommodate the company’s anticipated 
growth for the next fifty years. However, the master 
building now under construction will house the home 
office staff for an estimated fifteen years or until 1970. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Executive Promotions 


Henry I. Rood has been promoted to vice-president 
and actuary. Other promotions are W. D. Brudi to 
manager of agencies; Walter W. Steffen to assistant 
vice-president; R. C. Strubbe to assistant secretary ; 
C. E. Brown and C. A. Price, assistant treasurers ; and 
Paul Settig to assistant comptroller. 


METROPOLITAN Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Releases Annual Statement 


More than a billion dollars was paid by this company 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in the United States 
and Canada last year. 

The payment total—$1,029,000,000—was the larg- 
est in the company’s eighty-sixth year history. New 
records also were established in the amount of new 
business written, and in the gain in insurance in force. 
The number of people covered reached a new high of 
approximately 37,200,000 persons, or about one person 
in five of the total population of the two countries. 





A Weekend . .. a Week. . . a Month 


It's delightful in the Summer 
at the Lake-Breeze Cooled 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL—Chicago 


Offering a fabulous, new 


SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 


. . . A glamorous, Olympic-styled outdoor SWIMMING 
POOL ... complete with Cabanas. Also Tennis Courts... 
putting greens . . . garden walks . . . shuffleboard ... dancing 
under the stars on the romantic Beachwalk and the beautiful 
Marine Dining Room. 

ENJOY A GLORIOUS VACATION OR HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
in Chicago, with its wonderful outdoor attractions, including 
National League Baseball games at nearby Cubs Park and 
Grant Park Concerts featuring famous artists. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO 40 "i 








TELETYPE—CG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


and home of the 


Marine Dining Room 


‘THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEE DINING 
AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA" 
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Assets held for the benefit of policyholders amounted 
to $12,312,000,000 at the end of the year, as compared 
to the previous year’s $11,593,000,000. The obligations 
at the end of 1953 were $11,597,000,000 of which $10. 
439,000,000 was the statutory reserve. Surplus held 
as a safeguard against unforeseen contingencies was 
$715,000,000—about 6.2 percent of the total obligations, 
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MODERN WOODMEN of America 


Rock Island, Illinois 


Elects New President 


H. L. Ruff, national secretary for the past five years, 
has been named president to succeed Henry F. Turner, 
who resigned effective March 8. John C. Phillips, a 
member of the board and assistant to the president, was 
elected national secretary, and George H. McDonald, 
general counsel, fills the vacancy on the board. In pre- 
vious action, T. W. Cheney, Oklahoma state manager, 
was named to the board, to succeed W. W. Gordon. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey 


To Move Farm Investment Department 


The company will transfer its farm investment de- 
partment operations to Ames, Iowa. A _ building has 
been purchased and after remodeling, which will be 
completed by September Ist, the office will be under 


the supervision of Ira S. Hoddinott as resident vice- ¢ 


president. 


.- 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 


Stock Dividend Declared 


A stock dividend of 25% was paid to stockholders 
of record at the close of business February 19th thereby 
increasing the capital stock of the company to $25,000,- 


NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


New Agency Vice-President 


Clyde R. Welman, general agent in Memphis, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of agencies, 
effective July Ist, to succeed C. V. Shepherd, who will 
continue as a vice-president with special assignments 
in the agency department. 
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NORTH AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Promotes Officers 


Leslie O. Copeland has been promoted from secre- 
tary-treasurer to vice-president and treasurer; Arthur 
C. kooney from general counsel to vice-president and 
gencral counsel; H. O. Cedarholm from assistant 
secretary to secretary and Fletcher R. Philips from 
auditor to comptroller. 

A cash dividend of 10% on the company’s capital 
stock was declared payable semi-annually, 5% on 
February 19th to stockholders of record as of February 


12th, and 5% on August 9th to stockholders of record 
as of August 2nd. 


THE OHIO STATE Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Jones New President 


Frederick E. Jones, president of the Buckeye Union 
Casualty Company and the Buckeye Union Fire In- 
surance Company, was elected president of this com- 
pany to succeed Claris Adams. 


OIL INDUSTRIES Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


New Company 


John Bennick, of Houston, Texas, was elected presi- 
dent of this newly organized company, which was 
chartered January 18th and licensed February 10, 1954 
with a paid-in capital and surplus of $300,000. The 
company will write the usual forms of ordinary life on 
the participating and non-participating plans. In addi- 
tion a charter policy will be offered on a limited basis. 


The company was organized and financed by Life 
Underwriters, Inc. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Offer Refused 


There have been further developments in the long 
mutualization struggle of this company. Texas invest- 
ment man Clinton W. Murchison offered a reported 
$17,000,000 for the company. Asa V. Call, president 
ot the company, immediately issued a statement that 
the company is not for sale. He blamed “old stock- 
holders” for the action and asserted that any stock 
equity that exists today results from the success of the 
“new” company alone. 


For April, 1954 





INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 


Contracts 


All direct with the Home Office 
Top First Year Commissions 
Vested Renewal Commissions 
Bonus Renewals For Production 


OUR Standard and Special Policies 
Available Ages 0 To 65 
Standard And Sub-Standard 
Participating And Non Participating 
Coupons And Return Premium 
Testimonials From Our Own Policyholders 
Dividends Currently Accumulate At 4% 
OUR Financial Strength 


Over $1,363,000.00 Capital And Surplus 
$118.50 Of Assets For Every $100.00 Liability 
Now In Our 24th Year 


Write To: P. E. RYAN, Supervisor of Agents 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent Territory Available In California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 














PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Special Cash Dividend 


The board of directors at their February meeting 
declared a special cash dividend of $1 per share on 
the outstanding capital stock, one of the largest ever 
declared in the history of the company. The dividend 
was paid on March 1 to stockholders of record February 


15th. 


During 1953 the company declared two stock divi- 
dends, one of 10% paid on March 2nd and one of 6%% 
paid on November 2nd. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


West Promoted 


On March Ist Charles E. West, actuary, succeeded 
Edward W. Marshall, retired, in accordance with the 
company’s retirement plan, as chief executive officer 
of the company’s actuarial department. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 


New Union Contract 


Agreement on a new two-year contract, containing 
substantial improvements, was reached between the 
negotiating committees of the company and the In- 
surance Agents’ International Union (AFL), which 
represents some 14,600 Prudential District Agents in 
thirty-three States, the District of Columbia and the 
Toledo, Ohio area. 

The new contract was submitted to the union’s 
membership for formal ratification. To permit this 
action, the old contract which was to expire March 1 
continued in effect until March 15. 

Among the principal changes under the new contract 
were a minimum annual pay guarantee based on 65% 
of the average compensation of the company’s district 
agents (this minimum pay based on current earnings 
would be about $4000 yearly) ; agreement for sale of 
individual sickness and accident policies at commission 
rates higher than those previously offered; increased 
amounts of group life insurance for the agents; in- 
creased commission on group insurance sales, and a 
liberalized vacation plan. In addition, compensation of 
agents may be discussed early in 1955 at the request 
of either party. 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 
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Liberty National field representatives 
are carefully trained to survey the needs 
of their insurance clients and are in a 
position to make available the many 
forms of protection offered by the 
Company. To them and their associates 
must go the credit for an outstanding 
achievement in 1953 — an increase of 
$57,401,784 in insurance protection in 


force to a new high of $879,940,036! 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
FRANK P. SAMFORD, PRESIDENT 
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PRUDENCE Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Now Legal Reserve 


This company, which was incorporated June 30, 1936 
and has been operating as an assessment company, was 
converted to the mutual legal reserve life basis on 
February 17, 1954. This step was taken as part of the 
company’s program of expansion in the life and accident 
and health fields. 


Presently licensed in the states'of Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri and Virginia, 
its premium income for 1953 showed an increase of 
18.8% over that reported in 1952. 


SECURITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, New York 


New Administrative Vice-President 


Ralph J. Hasbrouck was appointed administrative 
vice-president of the company effective March 15. 


SOUTHLAND Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Appoints New Vice-President . 


William H. Oswalt, III has been appointed vice- 
president to direct the company’s activities in connection 
with the construction of the recently announced South- 
land Center, a development similar to New York's 
Rockefeller Center, which will cover a two and one-half 
acre tract in the central business district of Dallas. 


UNITED SERVICES Life Insurance Company 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Elects New Officers 


Several major executive changes and election of new 
directors were recently announced by the company, cor- 
trol of which is now held by a group headed by Major 
General George H. Olmsted, Des Moines, Iowa. The 
latter was elected president succeeding Colonel F. Grar- 
ville Munson, while Thomas F. Bourke, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president, was elected board chairman. Other 
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ofacers elected were: Lloyd M. Bauman, executive vice- 
president ; Robert C. Bourke, vice-president and secre- 
tary; and Robert A. Adriance, treasurer. 

Newly elected directors, representing the controlling 
interest, are: Vice Admiral Patrick N. L. Ballinger, 
a. L. Cobb, Brig. Gen. Willard Holbrook, Col. 
Ellery Huntington, Brig. Gen. Edwin C. McNeil, 
ool Olmsted, Lt. Gen. E -lwood Quesada and Maj. 
Gen. Lief J. Sverdrup. 

The board of directors also declared a 50% stock 
dividend increasing capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 


UNION MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


New Agency Vice-President 


John R. Carnochan, vice-president of the company, 
has been named vice-president in charge of agencies to 
supervise all agency operations throughout the United 
States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and Canada. 


WEST COAST Life Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


Executive Promotions 


Francis V. Keesling, Jr. has succeeded his father 
as a member of the board. At the same time George 
T. Armstrong was elected vice-president; Arthur G. 
Faulk, assistant secretary and Kenneth Trenly, assistant 
comptroller of the company. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Acacia Life (D. C.): Dr. Ralph C 
ident, Lafayette College. 

Bankers Life (Nebr.): Max A. Milier, Dean Roy M. 
Green and James Stuart. 

California-Western States: Robert E. Murphy, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and manager of agencies re- 
placed Henry D. Nichols, resigned. 

Colonial Life (N. J.): Anton H. Rice, Jr., partner 
Spencer Trask & Company, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, succeeded Ridley Watts, re- 
signed. 

Columbian National Life (Mass.) : 
vice-president and counsel. 
Equitable Society (N. Y.): Charles W. Dow, senior 
vice-president. 

Federal L. & C. (Mich.): Waldo I. Stoddard, senior 
vice-president, Michigan National Bank, Grand 
Rapids ; Robert B. Miller, president, Federated Pub- 
lications, Inc.; Simon D. DenUyl, president, Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corporation, Detroit; and Har- 
old L. Buck, vice-president. 


. Hutchison, pres- 


Joseph A. Kelly, 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders ~~ we are do- 
ing our jo + sen 


Excellent territory _ still — in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 


= 


insurance 4 } Gompany - 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


HARRY L. SEAY, JR., cee 





Great National (Texas): William R. Chappell, sec- 
retary; Robert B. Cullum, president, Tom Thumb 
Stores, Inc.; Inge Grant, vice-president and general 
manager, Wyatt Metal and Boiler Works; Arthur 
L. Kramer, Jr., president, A. Harris & Company ; 
and Thomas B. Ramey, senior member of the Tyler 
law firm of Ramey, Calhoun, Brelsford and Hull. 
Great Southern (Texas) : James S. Hudson, director, 
Dallas Real Estate Board; W. R. Moore, senior 
partner in the insurance service and mortgage loan 
firm of Munger & Moore; and R. S. Allison, who is 
engaged in the oil well drilling and producing busi- 
ness. 

Guarantee Mutual (Nebr.): Don H. 
vice-president, mortgage loans. 
Lincoln Income (Ky.): Carl B. Estes, trust officer, 
Kentucky Trust Company. 

Lincoln National (Ind.): A. J. Hettinger, Jr., gen- 
eral partner, Lazard Freres & Company, New York, 
and Henry F. Rood, vice-president and actuary, 
succeeded the late A. J. McAndless and B. P. Moss- 
man, retired. 

Midland National (S. D.): H. Smith Hagan, vice- 
president in charge of production, and C. H. Menge, 
vice-president and actuary. 

Old Line Life (Wisc.): Fred C. Doepke, president 
and director of Wrought Washer Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee, Henry J. Steinman, Jr., 
treasurer, Steinman Lumber Company and Carled 
Investment Company, and D. C. Jacobus, president 
of the Wausatosa Fuel and Supply, Gross-Callaway 
Fuel and several other companies, succeeded Adam 
J. Mayer, John I. Mayer and E. P. Hamilton. 
Teachers I. & A. (New York): Henry T. 
chancellor, New York University. 


Knott, second 


Heald, 
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Association Notes—from page 83 


the law firm of Breed, Abbott and Morgan, 
of New York City, has been appointed 
associate counsel. 


New York Insurance Department: 
Thomas F. Newman Jr., formerly secre- 
tary to the presiding Justice of the Appel- 
late Division, Second Department of the 
Supreme Court, has been appointed dep- 
uty superintendent of insurance. 


POLICY CHANGES 


Columbian National has announced new 
increased limits for single premium life 
and annuity plans—$50,000 for life and 
endowment, $35,000 for annuities, a new 
annual premium annuity maximum— 
$3,500, and has increased the maximum of 
premiums which will be discounted to 
$50,000 or 20 years, whichever is less. 


Continental Assurance has_ introduced 
10-, 15- and 20-year low-premium plans. 
These are described as commuted values 
of income riders combined with various 
basic policies and have cash values. 


Continental Casualty has announced a 
20% reduction in rates for its air trip 
insurance policies. 


Farm Bureau Life of Ohio has continued 
its dividend scale for the year beginning 
May 1. Interest on dividend accumula- 
tions and non-withdrawable settlement 
funds will be 3% or the guaranteed rate 
if higher. The rate on withdrawable policy 
proceeds will be 2% or the guaranteed 
rate. 


General American has liberalized its 
underwriting rules on war and aviation 
risks. Officers 40 and over and young men 
up to 26 who have not been classified for 
the draft are now eligible for a maximum 
of $25,000 without any exclusion riders. 
Draftees, men in the 1-A_ classification, 
and officers under 40 are eligible for 
$10,000 without exclusion riders. The 
aviation hazard may now be covered at an 
extra premium instead of being excluded. 


Great-West Life has new group insur- 
ance benefits for full-time agents, based 
partly on amount of business written. 
The plan is contributory. 

A new and generally higher scale of 
dividends for ordinary insurance and an- 
nuity policies has been adopted, effective 
April 1. Dividend funds and _ policy. pro- 
ceeds left on deposit will continue to 
receive 314% interest. 


Lincoln National will on special request 
permit the use of a 30 day Comon Disas- 
ter Clause, which clause is the same in all 
respects as the 15 day Common Disaster 
Clause. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Fffective April Ist 
the basis for premium rates on all new 
group permanent plans was generally re- 
duced on all except smaller cases, with 
the breaking point being approximately 
$300,000 volume of insurance, depending 
on age, distribution and plan of insurance. 
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Final premiums to convert whole life, 
life paid-up at 65 and endowment plans 
to annuity and retirement have also been 
reduced. Individual termination values on 
termination of employment on all new 
group permanent plans will now be equal 
to the full net premium reserve at all 
durations. The new rates also provide a 
change in the basis of retirement income 
options. Basis of reserves after maturity 
now is the 1937 Standard Annuity Table 
with ages set back one year with interest 
at 214%, which results in a reduction of 
reserve required at time of retirement. 


Northwestern National: Has added an 
automatic extra accidental death benefit 
to seven of its juvenile policies beginning 
at age 1, which will pay 50% additional 
in case of death from accident. 


Pan-American Life has increased its divi- 
dend scale an average of 7.8%, effective 
June 1. 


Philadelphia Life has liberalized 3 plans, 
the Guaranteed Estate Builder, which 
now allows a maximum of 10 units and 
is issued ages 0-14, the Retirement In- 
come Endowment, and the Accumulator. 
New participating plans are the Protector, 
a preferred renewable and _ convertible 
term plan with a minimum of $10,000, 
and the Preferred, issued with a minimum 
of $10,000. 


Sun Life of Canada has increased its 
dividend scale. Dividends apportioned for 
1954 amount to $24,500,000, some $2,500,- 
000 more than was paid in 1953. 


Washington National has introduced a 
Juvenile Estate Builder to be issued at 
ages 0-14, maturing at age 65 for $5,000, 
the ultimate amount per unit. Death 
benefit is $1,000 to age 18, increasing an- 
nually to $5,000 at age 21. 


Union Mutual has announced a new Mort- 
gage Cancellation Policy which will re- 
place the former Mortgage Payment Plan. 
The new policy is a level premium de- 
creasing term contract requiring no base 
policy. The balance is reduced annually 
at the same rate as a 5% amortized mort- 
gage for 10, 15, 20, or 25 year periods. The 
new contract has limits to $10,000 to age 
40. 


SALES 


Atlantic Life: Insurance in force at the 
end of 1953 was $321,000,000, up $21,- 
144,079 from the previous year. Assets 
increased by $7,400,000 to a total of $78,- 
120,743. 


Baltimore Life: 1953 sales resulted in a 
gain of $18,511,751, putting insurance in 
force at the end of the year at $261,069,- 
154. Assets increased to a new high of 
$49,942,156, a jump of $3,704,750 over the 
previous year. 


Bankers Life and Casualty: Assets in- 
creased by 30.4% over 1952 to a total of 
$66,598,120 at the end of 1953. Premium 
income was $101,523,360, an increase of 
39.1% over the previous year. 


Bankers Life of lowa: Paid-for insurang 
for 1953 was over $238 million (ordinay 
$144,189,670), (group $94,324,453). Lig 
insurance in force was $1,934,796,658, an 
assets increased about $53 million to $67]. 
608,879. Interest on investments wa 
3.45% before federal income taxes. 

January 1954 paid for business w, 
$18,248,210 ($11,625,410 ordinary, $6,699 
800 group) up 21% over January of | 
year. 


ast 


Boston Mutual: Insurance in force totale, 
$240,984,431 at the end of 1953. 


Continental Assurance: Life insuraiice jy 
force at the close of 1953 amounted to 
an alltime high of $2,587,083,035, an in 
crease of $409,182,087. Assets totaled 
$285,285,852, up $44,167,121. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society: Sales 
in 1953 reached a new high for this 94 
year-old company. Ordinary sales wer 
$1,020,000,000, a gain of 12% over 1959 
and group amounted to $536,000,000. Aj 
the end of 1953, ordinary insurance in 
force was $9,411,000,000 (group $11,046, 
000,000). Interest rate earned on_ inivest- 
ments was 3.24% in 1953, up from the 
1952 rate of 3.18%. 


Equitable Life of lowa: Paid production 
for February was $9,570,713, up 4.4% over 
February 1953. Insurance in force at the 
end of the month was increased to $I- 
309,374,932. 


Excelsior Life: New business for 1953 
was $48,517,459, up $5,571,531 over 1952. 
and insurance in force was $345,285,943 
at the end of the year. Assets increased by 
$5,404,487 to a total of $67,946,646. and 
interest earned on investments was 4.17% 
as compared with 4.20% in 1952. 


Great Southern Life: Net gain of insu 
ance in force for 1953 was $46,874,569 
bringing the total up to $638,955,031. As 
sets were $145,165,548. 


Great West Life: New business for Feb- 
ruary amounted to over $38 million. 


Home Life of New York: New ordinary 
business written in 1953 was $139,016,000 
a 12% increase over 1952 bringing the 
total of ordinary insurance in force to 
more than $1,118,185,000. Group sales 
were $35,985,000, a slight increase over 
the previous year bringing the total of 
group insurance in force to $102,531.000. 
The average individual life policy sold 
in 1953 was $11,487 and the average ol 
policies in force was $7,147. Assets at the 
year end were $285,233,000, a gain of 6°, 
over 1952. Interest earned on investments 
was 3.25% compared with 3.22% for 1952. 
Homesteaders Life: Figures for 1953 slow 
insurance in force to be $38,702,523, and 
assets increased to $7,818,592. 


Kansas City Life: At the end of 1953 
insurance in force was $1,013,741,546, and 
assets were $288,069,407. 


Liberty Life, S. C.: As of December 31, 
1953 total insurance in force was $582,574- 
967, assets $70,057,933; surplus and capital 
funds, $7,889,954. 


Life of Georgia: Insurance in force in 
creased by 14.35% in 1953 to a total of SI, 
060,689,567 and assets jumped to a total 
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of $94,205,212. Interest on investments was 
3.31%, up .10% over 1952. 


Manhattan Life: New paid for business 
totaled $90,600,606 in 1953 compared with 
$81,134,586 in 1952. Insurance in force 
amounted to $415,966,673, as against $354- 
570,170 in 1952. Assets reached $82,176,- 
077 as compared with $74,671,312 at the 
end of 1952. 


Massachusetts Mutual: January sales of 
ordinary life set a new high for this 
company; $43,643,608 was sold as com- 
pared to the previous monthly record of 
$35,501,274 set in October 1947. 


Missouri Insurance: Insurance in force 
at the end of 1953 was $147,436,431 and 
total assets were $13,522,355. 


Mutual Service Life: As of December 
31, 1953 reported $63,459,930 of life insur- 
ance in force; assets increased from $13,- 
487,648 to $16,256,427 during the year. 


National Life & Accident: Insurance in 
force at the end of 1953 was $3,625,000,000, 
a gain of $377,795,000. Assets were up 
$46,895,000 to a total of $477,915,000. 


North American Life of Chicago: Showed 
new paid-for business during 1953 of $28,- 
515,627, a gain of insurance in force of 
$14,089,694, a gain in assets of $2,604,252, 
capital and surplus of $2,722,376 and ac- 
cident and health premiums of $1,424,444. 


Occidental of California: Sales in 1953 
were $817,178,640 (ordinary $605,402,956), 
(group $211,775,684). Insurance in force 
was $4,582,427,020, up 15.8% over the 
previous year. Assets increased by $44,907,- 


336 to a total of $404,960,812, and interest 
on investments was 3.85% before Federal 
income taxes were deducted. 


Northwestern Life: Paid for business in 
1953 was $7,509,290 exceeding 1952 by 
21%; assets were $4,355,758. 


Republic National: New life insurance 
written in 1953 was $147,654,377. Insur- 
ance in force at the year end was $521,020,- 
893, a gain of $82,174,235. Assets increased 
$6,493,458 bringing the total to $66,613,- 
037. 


Security Benefit: At the end of the year 
life insurance in force was $147,947,419, 
and assets were $36,905,017. 


State Mutual Life: New individual life 
written in 1953 was $140,621,873 bringing 
insurance in force to $1,668,997,979. As- 
sets increased $32,457,896 to a total of 
$476,852,746, and interest earned on in- 
vestments before Federal income tax was 
3.47%, as compared with 3.40% in 1952. 


Sun Life Assurance of Canada: New 
business for 1953 was $576,946,000 (group 
insurance accounted for $170,778,000, a 
gain of $5 million). Assets increased by 
$86,914,000 bringing the total to $1,829,- 
789,000. 


Union Mutual: Sales in 1953 were $98,- 
807,901 bringing life insurance in force to 
$388,862,000. Assets were $72,003,048. 


United Benefit Life: Insurance in force 
at the end of 1953 was $1,244,941,079, up 
30% from the previous year. Assets in- 
creased $20,085,642 bringing the total to 
$197,393,899. 


United States Life: Insurance in force at 
the end of 1953 was $501,443,680 (ordinary 
$304,831,239). Assets increased 11% to a 
total of $62,116,826. 


West Coast Life: Sales for 1953 were 
$55,370,700 (ordinary $26,216,700), as com- 
pared with $37,377,124 for 1952. ‘Total 
life insurance in force at the end of the 
year was $354,379,644 (ordinary $213,621,- 
267); the comparable total in 1952 being 
$306,159,644. Total assets were $60,491,- 
654 at the end of 1953. Interest earned on 


investments before Federal income tax 


was 3.08% as compared with 3.02% in 
1952. 


INSTITUTE NEWSLETTER 


PERIODIC Newsletter to apprise 

life insurance people of health 
and welfare activities two or three 
months ahead has been started by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, its consultant on health and 
welfare. The first number dealt with 
aiding six programs—the Heart 
Campaign, Red Cross Campaign, 
Polio program, Cancer Society's 
Campaign, rehabilitation work for 
handicapped persons, and highway 
safety work. 





growth in 1953. 


appear in the statement. 


Edwin W. Craig 
Chairman 





It Takes More } 
Than Figures 


The year-end figures have all been pub- 
lished and most everybody reported reach- 
ing new highs. We had some pretty big 
figures ourselves, with our best year's 


But the most valuable asset of all doesn't 


It's the great force of Shield Men who 
represent this Company in the Field, who 
themselves reached a new high in 1953 in 
sales and service. They are headed for 
another great year in 1954. 


The NATIONAL LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 





————o- 





President 





















Wh United Life — a pioneer 
ia the “combination policy,” 


now offers non-can Accident- 
Sickness -Hospitilization — 
separate from Life insvrancel 


_—— 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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QUESTION: Where can you 
get detailed, accurate and 
unbiased data on insurance 
stocks—or company groups? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: Where can you 
get a 10-year per share 
analysis of the finances and 
operations of 125 insurance 
companies? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


QUESTION: What is the 
one reliable key to the real 


value of fire, casualty 
and life insurance company 
stocks? 


BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


Write for complete data or 
order your copy today— 
only $10.09 (including post- 
age)—from 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
7S Fulton Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, 
Massachusetts 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT 


and all forms of 
PARTICIPATING 
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EDITORIAL 
Mamet G0 SROUPRNCS TSIONE ich ioe ccccsscesasenescvccncd Jan. 
Dividend and Related Actions ... . 
SL. Oe eee Apr. 
Community Service -Nov. 
Company Changes . .Feb. 
Life Insurance Stocks .Feb. 
President’s Health Plan . Mar. 
Revision of Section 213 . .Apr. 
Sees Me ee Ge, Bs aan deeb as cenasaes sce cscs beste Dec 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 
A Basie Anpproseh—Or. GB. 8. HeedROr ocicciciccccccvvcscac eel Apr 
Budget, The—Herbert FF. Welten 2.000 ccccecesiesioccccsesc eo Met 
Claim Administration—John G. Kelly ............ccccceeees Mar. 
Coverage Trends—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ..........cccccceecees Dee. 
Deductible Feature, The—Brooks Chandler ................ Mar. 
Even Greater Heights—Claude L. Benner ..............0005 Dec. 
The Evolving Concept—Stefan Hansen, F.S.A. ...........005 Feb. 
The Executives’ Health—Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider ..........Apr 
Expanding Harvests—S. S. Huebner ...........cccccceeccees Dee 
Financing of Old-Age Benefits—Henry FE. Blagden .......... Jan 
Half Century, A—Leroy A. Lincoln ...........ccccccceccces Nov. 
Individual Catastrophic Coverage—D. G@. Stock .............- Jan 
Investment Officer—O. Kelley Anderson .............000005 Feb. 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge ............cccceceeeeees “Apr. 
The Mortgage Market—Henry H. Edmiston ................-Apr. 
On The Right Track—George W. Warnecke ................ Mar. 
Post Claim Underwriting—D. B. Alport ...............eeees Apr 
Proper Balance, A—A. P. Dowles .........ccccccccecccccces Nov 
ee BE RNID og 0 0:00:85: 00 46-6006000800060006 Nov. 
Renewal Underwriting—Fred W. Clark ........cccceccecees Nov 
The Spirit of Management—William Breiby .............0005 Apr 
oe ep a oe ere ee ee eee Nov 
OFFICE METHODS 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason .........ce.scceeeceeceess- ADE. 
Attitude? Bah! Humbug—Guy Fergason ..........eeeee0. Dec. 
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MONTHS . 


MOTUS TOCUORE— OR. TE. BEOPWGS oc ociccicccncecccccrecvsscevecs Dec. 47 
IE (Oba Uenah cle Aa dea tae ced okoasksidbsd¥bsassucwedecaaail Apr. 52 
Changing Equipment—Joseph M. Jacobs ...............005 Nov. 58 
IE 6.5 55 4050 04 6154: 4 bbe iaw bane 04 00 .0-.0inK ee waadie Dec. 57 
Data Handling—Burtt A. Dutcher ...................00002..Mar. 37 
Executive Education—Ingolf H. E. Otto ..............005. Jan. 57 
Se I onc nwisiseaesnedccnsseccancweneaned Apr. 55 
How to Analyze Duties-—-Guy Fergason ..............2e000. Feb. 25 
Lines of Communication—Guy Fergason ...................Nov. 56 
Mechanized Data Processing—Martin Goland ...... Jan. 66, Feb. 29 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency .............cccccccccccseeed far. 36 
ee ere. 
ECR TIGGiIPMORt WILOCtOLY .o6o.nccenccccccccccceccecsseses Mar. 49 
Progressive Agency, A—Paul W. Raeske ..............ce000 Nov. 53 
Responsibility Accounting—Irving L. Wood .................4 Apr. 63 
Ten Steps in an Analysis—Guy Fergason .................. Jan. 60 
Work Distribution—Guy Fergason ..............0ceecceeeeee Mar. 41 
Work Simplification—W. Carl Johnson ................-44- Dec. 52 
SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
A Complete Program—James C. McFarland ..............00¢ Jan. 2 
Agency Building—L. OS EE Serre Nov. 29 
Agency Morale—Judd ©. Benson ............ccceccesccecce Dec. 25 
Association Group Plans—EHdward Mack, Jr. ...........+5. Dec. 55 
Building A Sales Organization—Harold I. Weir .............: Apr. 39 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. .........+.4 Apr. 99 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 
Part E—Life Underwriting (Comprehensive) 
Nov. 338, Dec. 87, Apr. St 
Part E—Life Underwriting (Comprehensive) Nov. 33, Dec. 87 
Part A—Life Insurance Fundamentals .................. Mar. 93 
Golden Triangle, The—Ben F. Hadley .................0000: Dec. 31 
The Investment Aspect—M. Albert Linton ...............- Mar. 10 
I NN sc ne de cic sctic 6conccesececees Mar. 21 
Bemee, HOUR E—J. FF. WOMMANM, Tl. 6 ooeccinssccccssccccccsecce Feb. 15 
Recruiting to Your Markets—C. Clark Gearhart ........ Nov. 18 
Why Agents Become Ex-Agents—Robert McKee Smith ....Apr. 100 
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COMPANY REPORTS—({From September 1953) 


Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 
(President Celebrates 60th Anniversary) 


Feb. 67 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Dividend Scale Continued) ...... Dec. 77 
(Interest on Dividends and 
PS MIE ed. 5:0:0:0'058:0:0:0340-004 Dee. 77 
(Writes Vermont State Group) ...Jan. 71 
(Officers Promoted) ............./ pr. 103 
Fs Life, South Bend 
(New Company) Leenteeheebeen Gace Oct. 91 
American Bankers, Waco 
(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 95 
American Country Life, Houston 
IMG TOMRDOMT) 6.00 scccvecrcvsccces Nov. 95 
(Control of South Coast Pure nane®) ne 
ec. ¢6 
(Merges and Changes Title) ...... Jan. 71 


American Independence Life, Houston 
(Offers Additional Capital Stock) Nov. 95 


American Life, Wilmington 

(New President Appointed) ...... Feb. 67 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

(New Vice-President ............ rec. T7 

(Forms Special Division) ........ Feb. 67 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 

(Executive Promotions) .........4 Apr. 103 
Beacon Life, Oklahoma City 

Ce SOOT) aoikcccccscesccsl Nov. 95 


Benefit Association of Railway Employees, 
Chicago 
Pee PHOTGCRE) «ono iwc ccceseccs Oct. 91 
(Expansion Program) .......... Mar. 103 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
(New President and Board Chairman) 
Mar. 103 


Boston Mutual, Boston 
SO Eee Dee. 77 
Re eee Jan. 71 
(New Board Chairman) ........./ Apr. 103 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas < = 
(Oicers Baected) .....cccccceces Mar. 103 
Calhoun Life, Columbia 
Se SEED ncicccsvascsccescl Apr. 103 


California Life. Oakland 
Remerenses CADITRD)  ...ccccccseciecs Jan. 71 
California-Western States, Sacramento 


(Increases Capital) .............. Oct. 91 

SS rae Apr. 103 
Canada Life, Toronto 

UN oc cvcla wins ss0000e-onee Feb. 67 
Capital National, Houston 

(New Company) iets tocanas in Sev Jan. 72 


Central American, Lubbock 
(Reinsured, See Citizens Security) Jan. 72 
Central Life, Des Moines 


(Lays Cornerstone for New H.O. Bays” | 
ec. 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 
RRS te a Oct. 91 


Citizens Security, Lubbock 
(Reinsures Central American) ...Jan. 72 
Citizens meant Corpus Christi 


Ul =e reer Jan. 72 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-President) ............ Oct. 91 


Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Vice-President Appointed to State 
) 


Oa ee ec. 77 
(Declares Dividend) .............. Jan. 73 
(Stock Dividend Declared) ....../ Apr. 103 

Columbia General Life, Houston 
en Oe Apr. 104 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Liberalizes Aviation Coverage on 
aaa er Dee. 78 


(Extends Accrued Benefits Period) 


Dee. 78 
(Executive Promotions) .........Apr. 104 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Liberalizes Military Risk Under- 
MI Bhi crak anal e acai ain Sept. 103 


(Continess 1953 Dividend Scale) "Dee. 78 
(Continues 1953 Interest on 


iccamulations) 8 I SE eS Dec. 78 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) ........ Dee. 78 
(Staff Promotions) .........c0.. Feb. 67 


Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartters 

Ce Sn es ch aGneaweare Sept. 103 
Continental American Life, Wilmington 

(Home Office Promotion) amen 

(Increases Dividend Scale for i954) 

Dec. 78 

Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(Enters South Carolina) ........ Sept. 103 


(Elects Officers) ..........scce0e. Apr. 104 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Hill Appointed Vice President) FF gy 73 

aa ar. 103 
Detroit Mutual, Detroit 

(Converted to Legal Reserve) ..Feb. 67 


For April, 1954 


Durham Life, Raleigh 


(Official Chamges) ........c0.seed Apr. 104 
Equitable Society, New York 

(Parkinson to Retire) .......... Dec. 79 
(Directors Elected) .............. Jan. 73 
_ (Hogg Joins Society) ..........Mar. 103 

xecelsior Life, Toronto 

“(New General Manager) ....... . Oct. 91 
Farmers & Traders Life, Sy racuse 

(Plans to Mutualize) ............ Nov. 95 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Officers Elected) bkbs ene 6 heeenen Sept. 103 
(Elects Director and Vice-President) 

Dec. 79 

Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 

(New Directors Elected) ........ Apr. 104 
Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 

(NeW COMPARA) .cccccccccocccses Jan. 73 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Elects New Actuary) ...........4 Apr. 104 
First American Life, Houston 

Elects Vice President) .......... Jan. 74 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Enters New Jersey) ............ Nov. 95 
Frontier Life, Dallas 

REET SUNS nnccecdecescrceese Jan. 74 
General American, St. Louis 

(New Board Chairman) ........ Mar. 103 
Gibraltar Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) ........./ Apr. 104 
Great Charter, Arlington 

ree Jan. 74 


Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Revises Military Underwriting) ..Nov. 96 
(Increases Capital Stock) ........ ,Jan. 74 
(New Officers) 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg 


(New Benefits for Agents) ..Mar. 103 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 

(Executive Promotions) ——— SS 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) ........) ov. 96 

(Home Office Promotions) ........ Feb. 68 

CRORE SOEED saciwessccscccecicl Apr. 105 


Home Life, New York 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) ........ Feb. 68 


Imperial Life, Toronto 


(New Officers SS eee. rv. 96 
International Service Life, Fort Worth 

COW COREE) ..ccsccecscceces Jan. 75 

(Elects New Officers) ............ Feb. 68 
International Workers Order, New York 

(Reinsurance Considered) ........ Feb. 68 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

(Continues 4% to Policyholders ‘A 

eee ec. 80 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Revises War Risk Underwriting) 
Sept. 103 


(New Vice-Presidents) ........ Mar. 104 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Reaches Billion in Force) ...... ct. 91 


Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 


(Elects New President) .......... eb. 68 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
(Passes $100,000,000 Mark) ...... Sept. 104 


Liberty Life, Greenville 

(To Build New Home Office) ..... Jan. 75 

(Construction on H. O. Started).Apr. 105 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(To Construct a TV Station) ..... Oct. 92 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 


(New General Counsel) ......... Mar. 104 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(New Home Office) ............. Sept. 104 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 


(Declares Extra Dividend) <coameeel ov. 96 

(Stockholders Dividend) ......... Feb. 69 

(Elects New President) ......... Mar. 104 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 106 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(New Secretary-Treasurer) ...... Jan. 75 
Manhattan Life, New York 

War Hazard Underwriting) ..... Nov. 97 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(New Vice-President) .......... Sept. 105 

(Revises Dividend Scale on Current 

DE <cntesasckigansadesaiene Dec. 80 
(Continues Dividend Scale on Prior 
eae ee er ee ec. 80 

(Officers Promoted) .............. Jan. 75 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Mar. 105 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 

ee, ere aaa Oct. 92 
Metzoneieas Li ee New Yo 

(To Build New H £0. Additions) . .Jan. 76 

(Vice-Presidents Appointed) ...... Feb. 69 

(Releases Annual Statement) ....Apr. 106 


Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Over $100,000,000 in Force) ... 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 


-Sept. 105 


(Hiects President) ...ccccccscsece Mar. 105 
Ministers Life & Casualty, Bianengems 
(Tripp Named President) peeneel Mar. 105 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
(Plans New H.O. Building) . Sept. 105 


Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island 


(New Investment Manager) ...... Jan. 76 

(Elects New President) .........4 Apr. 106 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Licensed in New Mexico) ..... Sept. 106 

(New Officers Elected) ..........Mar. 105 


(To Move Farm Investment Dept.) 
Apr. 106 
Mutual Life of New York 
(New Employee Benefit Plan) 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) .......... Jan. 77 
National Life, Montpelier 
(New Agency Vice-President) ..Apr. 106 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 


.- Sept. 106 


(Elects Vice-President) .......... Jan. 76 

(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... Apr. 106 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 

(Calif. Suit Pending) .......... Sept. 107 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

Ce Eee eee Nov. 97 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(Liberalizes Dividend Scale) ..... Dec. 80 


(Continues Interest on Accumulations) 
Dec, 


New World Life, Seattle 
(Special Meeting of Stockholders) Oct. 92 
New York Life, New York 


COW TIRVENOMED 2c cccccvcceccencee Nov. 97 
(Elects New Pres. and Promotes 
CUED o.n.n.00000000000000000000 Feb. 69 

Nippon Life, Osaka 

(1953 Annual Report) ...........- Feb. 70 
North American Life, Chicago 

(Promotes Officers) ............./ Apr. 107 
North American Reassurance, New York 

(New Medical Director) .......... Dee, 81 

(New PROGiGeGRt) ...cccsccccccecs Mar. 105 


North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Hurlburt Named Vice-President) 
Sept. 108 





(New Vice President) ............Nov. 97 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Regroups Officers’ Duties) ..... Sept. 108 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Deposit Fund Agreement) ...... Nov. 98 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

New Group Division) ............ Dec. 81 

CE MRD. cnenccodeccceccvecs Feb. 70 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 

(Jones New President) ........../ Apr. 107 
Oil Industries Life, Houston 

(New COMPARy) ..cccccccsccccced Apr. 107 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Re-Enters Hawaii) .............. Dee. 81 

eee Apr. 107 
Patriot Life, New York 

(Elects Vice-President) .......... Mar. 106 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(New Home Office) ............. Sept. 108 


(New Executive Vice-President) .Mar. 106 
Pennsylvania Life, Health & Accident, 

Philadelphia 

(Increases Capital) ..............] Mar. 106 
Philadelphia tite * Phiiadeiphia 


COC TOUTAORE) 2c cccccccccccccve Feb. 70 

(Special Cash Dividend) ........4 Apr. 107 
Pilgrim Life, Indianapolis 

Be rrr re Oct. 93 
Postal Life, New York 

(New 5-Year Renewable & Conve a 

WUE cocceccccaserccccesevecess Dee. 81 

Poulsen Insurance, Chicago 

(New Company) .occccccccccsccces Dec. 82 


Provident Life, “Desmarck 

COW PRARMORE) aoc csccccsccvcced Mar. 106 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(West Promoted) ..............-Apr. 107 
Prudence Life, Chicago 

(Now Legal aaeeve) pesiucee aw Apr. 108 
Prudential, Newa 

(Appoints Public Relations Officer) 


Oct. 98 
kerr a 
(Elects New Officers) ........... Mar. 106 
(New Union Contract) ........../ Apr. 108 

Savings Bank Life. New York 
(New Agency Bank) ............ Mar. 106 


Security Life & Accident, Denver 
(F. Burr Betts New President) ..Feb. 70 
(Elects New President) ......... Mar. 107 
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Soounity Mutual, Binghamton (To Build New Home Office) .....Feb. 71 United States Government, ete ~8 


ew Administrative V. P.) ....Apr. 108 Teachers ye Co Annuity, New York CRE FORCE .. Jan 
Security Standard, Dallas ($3,750,000 Grant) ....... Skeas sean Jan. 77 United States Life, New York 
ee ear Jan. 77 The Travelers, “Hartford (Head Elected Actuary) .......... Jan. 78 
South African Matuai, Cape Town (Reduces Premium Rates) ....... Dee. 82 Vulean Life & Accident, "birmingham 
(Annual Report) .......... ceueaae Feb. 71 Union Bankers Life, Dallas (Appoints New Medical Director) Dec. 83 
South Coast Life, Beaumont TOW CORRMORT) .ncccccccccsevcccs Jan. 78 Washington Life, Lafayette 
(Control Purchased) .............. Jan. 77 Union Labor Life, New York (Converted to Stock Basis) ...... Feb. 72 
Southland Life, Dallas (Writes Group Policy) ........... Des. 83 West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Constructing Large Development) RPROMAOEIOMS) oc ciccccccccccccscees Feb. 72 (Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Oct. 98 
eb. 71 (New Vice President) Sal tesa ose iets Mar. 107 (Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 109 
(Appoints New Vice-President) ..Apr. 108 Union Mutual Life, Portland Western States Life, Phoenix 
State Life, Indianapolis ( Elects eee Dee. 83 ND nc dcecevceseus Dec. 88 
CONC TURNS 0 6:0:0.06.5:050 000000 Mar. 107 (New Agency Vice-President) ...Apr. 109 World Insurance, Omaha 
State Mutual Life, = orcester United Services Life, Washington Se Se 8 aaa Oct. 98 
(Enters A. & H. Field) ........... Dec. 82 (Elects New Officers) .........../ Apr. 108 (Correction Notice) ............. Mar. 107 
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nag | Loney Life. he, New a a x" 4 Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 104 
rst Boston Corp., The, New York, N. ¥. .. » i Wcickae sha ca miwe nin dew aiensie sess 
Franklin Life, Springfield, I RECT RGSh Os WEA oeencebenen su nensic 91 Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. ,.........ccccccccccccccccs 83 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, lng heel gl ed ee Tee 83 Travelers Insurance, ‘Hartford, OBR, _ 6.0csncicesncwasevieesscess 14 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Miamminee. COMM, .... .cosccccncdsccone 4 Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, T2222...) 2IIIII: 88 
qaens Southern Life, IOMTNOR, TOEAS «00000 0eeerrsccccsecceees 86 SiO SPO WOOO. COMNMNE, THOR, ooo ccc cnccccsccccedeseseass 34 
NG ie 1c I oan wd wad 0:66'08:6000004604000: 83 ee 2 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb = 74 ee re — & a ne nape * eS ay en ee 111 
. . ep? i i ci aaa te Inited Services Life, Washington, D. C. ................00ee: 70 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 83 United States Life, New York, } RES AEE ERE SR A Ree 85 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... 65 Weekly Underwriter, ii os icvensdndesanaacos 50 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. ...........00.ee00s 78 yest Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. ..........ccesssccececses 18 
= j ¢ Wisconsin: National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. ...............e.eee0: 97 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .................... 115 Wells, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. X20. .°""°"" 93 
eae cage tig hbase cic sa bobeseeneecacioee 40 Woodward and Doemmueer, Inc., New Work, N. YV. .cccs.ccccce 76 &83 
ee ee OF re re ee eee 17 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y 83 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 
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They made a promise... 


One pay you looked up . .. and there stood your baby girl, 
straight and serious-faced, in a uniform. And suddenly you 
realized that she wasn’t your baby girl any more... that 
you hadn’t played horsie for her in a long time... and you 
couldn’t remember when you last carried her up the 

wooden hill to bed. 


“I’m a Brownie Scout, Daddy !” she said. “See my pin, and 
look, this shows I belong to Troop 16, and I made a promise 
to love God and my Country and to help others, and we’re 
going to take hikes, and today Miss Alby showed us how 

to make things with clay, and when I’m ten I'll get to be a 
real Girl Scout, and, and, and...” 


When she had finally run out of breath you smiled, perhaps 
too indulgently, made an appropriate remark, and went 
back to reading your paper. 


But that evening you noticed Mother had help carrying the 
dishes out to the kitchen. And Saturday morning 

2 certain young lady made her bed without 

being told. And when you’d planned going 

to the mountains over Memorial Day 

weekend, you were informed that 


it was more important that a Brownie “make bouquets 

for our soldier boys who got killed.” You had a pang of 
conscience when it hit you that some of those “soldier boys” 
were your own buddies from B Company. And you 

helped with the flowers, too. 


And so Girl Scouting had begun to work its own particular 
wonders in your home, as it has in so many others. 

You watched its quiet influence through the years. And 
your respect for it grew. And more than once you gave a 
mental “thanks” to the tireless people who make such 

an organization live. 


Today in our country there are over a million and a half 
girls in Scouting. That’s a good thing to know. A good 
thing to think about when you get to wondering about 

the future. A million and a half little girls, keeping a sober 
promise to love God and their Country and to help other 
people, can make a big difference in where we go from here. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Does security make sense for the 


young man who wants success? 


ec ee ee 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Life insurance with the Northwestern Mutual 


plays a significant part in Mr. Coleman's personal program. He owns a total of 13 individual 
policies with this company. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A helpful appraisal 
by SHELDON COLEMAN 


President, The Coleman Company, Ine. 
Makers of Coleman Heating 
& Air Conditioning Equipment 
Wichita, Kansas—Toronto, Canada 


“wre are the driving forces be- 
hind the successful man? Cer- 
tainly a natural eagerness to excel is 
one. The desires for recognition and 
material possessions are others. 

“What about security? We think of 
the successful man as a kind of ad- 
venturer, rather than one who plays 
it safe. But I have observed that, from 
his earliest planning, he usually shows 
a proper respect for security. Adven- 
turous as he may be in business, he 
is cautious where his family’s we!fare 
is concerned. 

“Show me the financial arrange- 
ments of any ten top men, and | am 
confident life insurance will be the 
cornerstone for nine of them. In my 
opinion, ambitious young men would 
do well to follow this example. 

“Through life insurance, a man can 
project his earning ability far into the 
future for the benefit of his family. 
And with this prime responsibility 
cared for, he has greater freedom to 
organize his efforts toward success,” 

? 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 
TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


HIS company is one of the largest in 
the world, with 97 years’ experience 
and a reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are si:nifi- 
cant differences among life insurance 
panies. It is one reason why each 
nearly half the life insurance issue: by 
this company goes to those already in the 
Northwestern Mutual “family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? You'll 
find a distinct advantage in calling «pon 
the skill and understanding of a North- 
western Mutual agent. 


Te NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Z/ Arsurance Company 


MILWAUKEE Wi SCONSIN 


APPEARING IN: TIME, MARCH 29 AND APRIL 26; IN NEWSWEEK, MAY 10 AND JUNE 7 
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